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PREFACE 



The following p^es must not be considered as comprising 
an L-shanstivc Glossary of onr Wiltshire Folk-speecli. Thu 
field is a wide one, and tbough mueli has been accompli^^hed 
mueh more still remains to be done. None but those who 
have themselves attempted such a task know how difficult it 
is to get together anji,hing remotely approat-hing a complete 
list of the dialect words used in a single small parish, to say 
nothing of a large county, such as ours. Even when the 
words themselves have been collected, the work is little more 
than begun. Their range in time and place, their history and 
ctymoli^y, the side-lights thrown on them by allusions in 
local or general literature, their relation to other English 
dialects, and a hundred such matters, more or less interesting, 
have still to be dealt with. However, in spit* of many diffi- 
culties and hindmnces, the results of our live years or more 
of labour have proved very satisfactory, and we feel fully 
justified in claiming for this Glontar^ that it contains the 
most complete list of Wiltshire words and jihraaea which 
has as yet been compiled. More than one-half of the words 
here noted have never before appeared in any Wiltshire 
Vocabulary, many of them being now recorded for the first 
time for any county, while in the case of the remainder 
much additional information will be foiind given, as well 
as numerous examples of actual folk-talk. 

The greater part ot these words were originally w>Ilect«l 
by ns ae rougli material for the use of the compilers oF the 
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projected English Dialect Diclionary, and have been appearing 
in instalments during the last two years in the JFilU Arc/uso- 
logical Magazine (vol. xxvi, pp. 84-169, and 293-314; vol. 
xxvii, pp. 124-159), as Contributions towards a Wiltshire 
Glossary. The whole list has now been carefully revised and 
much enlarged, many emendations being made, and a very 
considerable number of new wotds inserted, either in the 
body of the work, or as Addenda, A few short stories, illus- 
trating the dialect as actually spoken now and in Akerman's 
time, with a brief Introduction dealing with Pronunciation, &c., 
and Appendices on various matters of interest, have also been 
added, so that the size of the work has been greatly 
increased. 

As regards the nature of the dialect itself, the subject 
has been fully dealt with by abler pens than ours, and 
we need only mention here that it belongs to what is 
now known as the South- Western group, which also com- 
prises most of Dorset, Hants, Gloucester, and parts of Berks 
and Somerset. The use of dialect would appear gradually 
to be dying out now in the county, thanks, perhaps, to 
the spread of education, which too often renders the rustic 
half-ashamed of his native tongue. Good old English as at 
base it is, — for many a word or phrase used daily and hourly 
by the Wiltshire labourer has come down almost unchanged, 
even as regards pronunciation, from his Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, — it is not good enough for him now. One here, and 
another there, will have been up to town, only to come back 
with a stock of slang phrases and misplaced aspirates, and 
a large and liberal contempt for the old speech and the old 
ways. The natural result is that here, as elsewhere, every 
year is likely to add considerably to the labour of collecting, 
until in another generation or so what is now difficult may 
become an almost hopeless task. No time should be lost, 
therefore, in noting down for permanent record every word 
and phrase, custom or superstition, still current among us, 
that may chance to come under observation. 



PfiSVAOS. 

The words here jiathered together will be found to fall 
mainly under three heads ; — (i)Dialect, as G»Wfc, (a) Ordinary 
English with some lofal shade o£ meaning-, as UnM/fvin/), and 
(3) Agricultural, as Ifyie, many oE the latter being also 
entitled to rank as Dialect. There may also be noted a small 
number of old words, such as toll and charm, tliat have long 
died out of standard English, but still hold their own among 
our country ptiople. We have not thought it advisable, as 
a general rule, to follow the example set us by our predeces- 
sors iu including such words as archel and <Uaw, which merely 
represent the local pronunciation of orchard and dew ; nor 
have we admitted cantankerima, tramp, and certain others that 
must now rank with ordinary Euglish, whatever claim they 
may once have had to he considered as provincial. More 
leniency, however, has been exercised with regard to the 
agricultural terms, many that are undoubtedly of somewhat 
general use being retained side by side with those of more 
local limitation. 

The chief existing sources of information are as follows ; — 
(i) the Glossary of Agricultural Tenns in Davis's General 
Fiev> of the Agricullure of WUtt, 1809; reprinted in the 
Arch/eological liev'teu-, March, 1888, with many valuable notes 
by Prof. Skeat; (i) The Word-list in vol. iii. of Britten's 
Btaultea of ff'ilft, 1825; collated with Akerman, and re- 
printed in 1879 for the English Dialect Society, with ad- 
ditions and annotations, by Prof. Skeat; (3) Akerman's 
JforlA tf'Uit O/otiaty, 1842, based upon Britton's earlier work; 
{4) Ilalliwell'e Dictionary, 1S47, where may be found most 
(but not all) of the Wiltshire words occurriug iu our older 
literature, as the anonymoiis fifteenth-eentnry C/trtmicon T'ih- 
dnneHte, the works of John Aubrey. Bishop Kennett's Parochial 
Aniiipiitit*, and the collectionB by the same author, which 
form part of the Lanmlowne MSS. ; (5) Wright's Sictionaty of 
Obnolele unit Provincial Engliih, 1859, which is mainly a con- 
densation of Ilalliwell's work, but contains a few additional 
Willsbire words; (6) a Word-Hst in Mr. E. Slow's WilMirc 
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Pofmj, whicli he has recently enlarged and pnblighed separ- ' 
ately j and (7) the curious old MS. Vocabulary belonging to 
Mr. W. Cunnington, a verbatm reprint of which will be 
found in the Appendix. 

Other authorities that mnet here be accorded a special J 
mention are a paper On some vH-Ho/ed Willtkire Pirate*, by* I 
the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, in the tFi/U Arciaoioffical^ 
Magazine; Britten and Holland's invaluable Dictionary if 
English Platil-namct, which, however, is unfortunately very 
weaj£ as regards M'llts names ; the Rev. A. C. Smith's Birds 
of WilUkire; Akerman's Wiltskire Tales; the Flower-class 
Beports in the Sarum Diocesan Gazette; the very scarce Song 
uf Solomon in Norli ff^ilU Dialee/., by Edward Kit*, a work 
of the highest value as r^^ards the preservation of local pro- 
nunciation and modes of expression, but containing very few 
words that are not in themselves ordinary English; the works 
of Richard Jefferies; Canon Jackson's valuable edition of 
Aubrey's Wiltshire Cotlections ; and Britton's condensation of 
the Ntdural Jliitori/ cf H'UU. In Old Country and Farming 
Words, by Mr. Britten, 18S0, much information as to ( 
agricultural terms may be found, gathered together from thel 
Surveys and similar sources. Lastly, the various Olossarisxm 
of the neighbouring counties, by Cope, Barnes, Jenningafl 
and other writers, pihould be carefully colIat«d with ooirl 
Wiltshire Glossaries, as they often throw light on doubtfu 
points. Fuller particulars as to these and other works b 
ing on the aubject will be found in the Appendix on WUfsiirt, 
Sihliography. 

Vie regret (hat it has been found impossible to carry oaU 
ProfeMUir Skcat's snggestion that the true pronunciatioi 
ahould in all doubtful ca^es be clearly indicated by its Gloss 
ec[uivalent. I'o make such indications of any practical valutfl 
they ohould sjiring from a more intimate knowledge of thi 
Hyatttn than cither of us can be said to possess. The samd 
remarka will aUo apply to the short notes on Pronunciation^ 
Ic'., wliitfo our utldr inexperience as ivgarde the modem 



scientific systems of Phonetics must be pleaded as our excuse 
for havings been compelled to ndopt methods that are as vagiie 
as they are unscientific. 

To the Engiisli Dialect Society and its officers we are 
deeply indebted for their kindness and generosity in under- 
taking to adopt this Glotearif, and to publish it in their 
valuable series of County Glossaries, as well as for the 
courtesy shown us in all matters connected with the work. 
We have also to thank the Wilts Archaologieal Society for 
the space afforded us from time to time in their Magazine, 
and the permission granted us to reprint the Word-listt 
therefrom. 

In our Preface* to these fftrrd-lisU we mentioned that we 
should be very glad to receive any additions or suggestions 
from tbose interested in the subject. The result of these 
appeals has been very gratifying, not only with regard to the 
actual amount of new material so obtained, but also as show- 
ing the widespread interest felt in a branch of Wiltshire 
Archieology which haa hitherto been somewhat neglected, 
and we gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of rei>eating 
our expression of thanks to all those who have so kindly 
reB|K)nded. To Dr. Jennings we owe an extremely lengthy 
list of Malmesburj- words, from which we have made 
numerous extracts. We have found it of special value, as 
showing ihe influence of Somersetshire on the vocabulary and 
pronunciation of that part of the county. To Sir C Hobhouse 
we are indebted for some interesting words, amongst which 
the survival of the A.S. atlercop is well worth noting. We 
have to thank Mr. W. Cunnington for assistance in many 
ways, and for the loan of MSS. and books, which we have 
found of great service. To Mr. J. U. Powell and Miss Kate 
Smith we owe the greater i>art of the words marked as occurring 
in the De^'erill district. Mr. E, J. Tatum has given us much 
help as regards local Plant-names : Miss E. Boyer-Brown, 
Mr. F. M. Willis, Mr. E. Slow, Mr. James Rawlence, Mr. 
P. A. Rawlence, Mr. C. E. Ponting, Mr. R. Coward, the 
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Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, Mr. Septimus Goddard^ Mrs. Dart- 
nell^ the Rev. C. Soames^ and the Rev. G. Hill must also be 
specially mentioned. We are indebted to Mr. W. Gale, 
^rdener at Clyffe Pypard Vicarage^ for valuable assistance 
rendered us in verifying words and reporting new ones. 

We take this opportunity of acknowledging gratefully the 
assistance which we have throughout the compilation of this 
Glossary received from H. N. Goddard, Esq., of the Manor, 
Clyfte Pypard, to whose wide knowledge and long experience 
of Wiltshire words and ways we owe many valuable sugges- 
tions ; from the Rev. A. Smythe-Palmer, D.D., who has taken 
much interest in the work, and to whose pen we owe many 
notes ; from Professor Skeat, who kindly gave us permission 
to make use of his reprints ; and last, but by no means least, 
from the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, who most kindly went through 
the whole MS., correcting minutely the etymologies suggested, 
and adding new matter in many places. 

In conclusion, we would say that we hope from time to 
time to publish further lists of Addenda in the WilU Arckao- 
logical Magazine or elsewhere, and that any additions and 
suggestions will always be very welcome, however brief they 
may be. The longest contributions are not always those of 
most value, and it has more than once happened that words 
and phrases of the greatest interest have occurred in a list 
whose brevity was its only fault. 

George Edward Dartnell, 

AhbolUjield, Stratford Road, Saliifbury. 

Edward Hungerford Goddard, 

Tfie Vicarage, Clffffe Pypard, WootUm Ba$seti. 
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The following notes may perhaps serve to give some slight 
indication as to pronunciation, &c., but without the aid of 
Glossic it is impossible accurately to reproduce the actual 
sounds. 

A is usually lengthened out or broadened in some way or 
other. 

Thus in Juuson and haslet it would be pronounced somewhat 
as in baa, this being no doubt what the Monthly Magazine 
means by saying that ' a is always pronounced as r.' 

When a is immediately followed by r, as in ha'sh, harsh, and 
paifson, parson, the result is that the r appears to be altogether 
dropped out of the word. 

Afv final always becomes aa, as laa, law, draa, draw, thaOy 
thaw. 

In saace, sauce, au becomes aa, 

A is also broadened into ed. 

Thus garden, gate, and name become ge&rden, gedt, and nedme. 

These examples may, however, be also pronounced in other 
ways, even in the same sentence, as game, ydt, and naayme, or 
often ne-unt. 

A is often softened in various way& 

Thus, thrash becomes draish, and wash, waish or weish. 

It is often changed to o, as zot, sat, rank, rank 

Also to e, hapiUer, pillar, refter, rBiteT,pert, pari 
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In vur, £ar, the sound is u rather than e. 

The North Wilts version of the Sang of Solomon gives fre- 
quent examples of oi for ai, as cJioir, chair, foir, fair, moyden, 
maiden ; but this is probably an imported letter-change, chayer 
or chai-per, for instance, being nearer the true sound. 

E is often broadened into aa or aai/. 

Thus they gives us ihaayy and bredky hraayke. 

In marckanty merchant, and zartin, certain, the sound given 
is as in tar, 

Ei takes the sound of a in fate, as deaaoe, deceive. 

Ldift, smelly and kettle become lifty smilly and kiddle. 

In South Wilts 6 in such words as egg or leg becomes a or at, 
giving us aig and laig or lag. Thus a Heytesbury Rosalind 
would render — 

* O Jupiter, how weary are my legs I * 

by * 0-my-poor-vit'n-laigs ! ' uttered all in one gasp. In 
N. Wilts the e in these words is not perceptibly so altered. 

The ^ in such words as linnet usually takes the u sound, 
giving us lifinut. In yes it is lengthened out into eece in 
S. Wilts, and in N. Wilts into ccz. 

Long e or ee is shortened into i, as shipy sheep, Mppur, keeper, 
mcky weekyfity vity feet, the latter word sometimes being also 
pronounced as ve^t. 

Heat becomes hety and Jieater (a flat-iron), better ; while heaw is 
usually hire in N. Wilts. 

I short becomes c, as breng, bring, drenky drink, zety sit, pegs, 

pigs- 

Occasionally it is lengthened into ee, as leetle, little. 

In hit (pret,) and if it usually takes the sound of u. as hut 
and uf or uv ; but hit in the present tense is hety and ^is often 
sounded as efin N. Wilts. 

At the beginning of a word, tm, in, and un usually become 
oHy as onpossihlCy ondacenty oncommon. 
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In present participles the Bound given varies betwee 
n'. and in', thu g almost invariably being dropped. 
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very oommonly becomes a, as arrJiet, orchard, iham, thorn, 
tyint, font, vram, from, cam, com. 

Quite as commonly it takes the an or aw sound, as Itawp. 
hope, oupen, open, catcls, coals, hawle, hole, smawk, smoke. 

In such words as cold and Jhtir, the sound is ow rather than 
aw, thus giving lis coieM and mwer. 

Woss in 8, Wilts sometimes takes the long; e. becoming mcs/i. 
while in N. WUta it would merely be mntrs?. 

Know becomes either knaw or knfow. 

is often sounded oo, as goold, gold, ewoort, court, mwoor'n 
or moot'n, more than, poorch, porch. 

Oo is sometimes shortened into li, as shut, shoot, su^, soot, 
tuk, took. 

Very commonly the sound given to o is wo or wofl. Thus 
we get tmoad, toad (sometimes Itvo^id), pieoast, post, Nco.i/, boy, 
rwoSs, a rose, ?^»^n, bone, spicoke (but more usually s^u^A in 
N. Wilts), spoke. 

Oa at the beginning of a word becomes lou, as tcufa, oats, 

Oi in noise and rejoice is sounded as «(. 

In ointment and spoil it becomes 1 or td, giving inttnent and 
spifc or spwile. 

Ow takes the sound of er or y, in some form or other, as 
t«nur and tnjh/, to follow, Kwiifer and windy, a window. 



1/ in such words as fitstij and dust becomes ow, as fo'fshj, 

dOKSt. 



D when followed by a liquid is often dropped, as veel', field, 
vine, to find, dreshol, threshold, groun', ground- 
Conversely, it is added to such words as mtUer, gomt, swoon, 
1 which become miUard, flOtcnd, and zoiend. 

In tyrchard and Richard the d becomes (, giving us anAa 
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and Bkkmt or Rkklz while oecasioiiallT i bce omo B dL Ummei 
being fonnerij (but not noir> thus pfODonneed as Umtkurd 
iny.WfltaL 

D is dropped when it follows n. in such cases as SrnifNffi, 
Swindon, Lvmrnaiif London. 

Su sometimes becomes Skm^ as ShmseuL Susan. Am< snit^ 
^^amiy snet, 5Aoic«r, soie, S^tcfcry, Sukey. 

T is used as an a^irate in jfocker^ acre, jform^ ann, y jy g m ^ 
apron, jferriwig, earwig. It takes the place of A in geady head, 
jfddmj a hilding ; and of ^ in j^eti/ or ffoi. a gate. 

Consonants are often substituted, ckimmey becoming cftim- 
Uf§f or chimkjf, parsnip, pasmetj and turnip^ turmuL 

Transpositions are Tery common, many of them of eourse 
representing the older form of a word. For examples we may 
take aXj to ask, apemy apron, girt^ great, mpsty wasp, aps^ the 
aspen, dapSf to clasp, crudSj curds, chiMem, childr^L 

F almost invariably becomes r, as tioirfr, flower, €OZ> fox, 
vur, far, rxjU, fall, dick, flick, ran/, font 

In such words as afterdaps and afternoon it is not sounded 
at alL 

L is not sounded in such words as amwoasty almost, and 
a*mightyy almighty. 

N final is occasionally dropped, as lime-kill, lime-kiln. 

P, F, Vy and B are frequently interchanged, brevet and privet 
being forms of the same word, while to bag peas becomes fag 
or vag when applied to wheat 

B is slurred over in many cases, as e'athy earth, focfd, forced, 
wa'sh, marsh, vwoHh, forth. 
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It often assumes un excrescent il or I, an i-nrallrji, Imi-aonipn, 
crockerty, crockeiy, scholard, acholai-. 

B has the sound of w/i in w/ioaiit. home. Thia word, 
however, as Mr. Slow points out in the Preface to his 
Glossftry— 



Drat ir I dwon't g[>u 

. Wat's evil naaot U 

Why, they tcUn 1 

lehoam to Jim S 



■itely 



Bet Stingymir 



is variously pronounced as wont, mmm, and wlioam, even in the 
same village. 

Aa stated at page 71, the cockney misuse of h is essentially 
foreign to our dialtict. It was virtually unknown sixty or 
seventy yeai-s ago, and even bo late us thirty years back was 
utill unusual in our villages. Htinked for unked is almost the 
only instance to be found in Akermau, for instance. But the 
plague is already fast spreading, and we fear that the Catullus 
of the next generation will have to liken the Hodge of his day 
t« the Artius (the Koman "Arry) of old : — 

Cftommuda dicebaL, si quaudu cuiiiDiodu vellut 

Dicere, eC 'liaBidiss Airius insuliaB . . . 
lonios fluotuB, postquam illuc Airiiu) isset, 
Inm noil lonioa ease, aed JTloniofl, 

Touching this point the Rev. Q. Hill writes us from Ham- 
ham Vicarage as follows :— 'I should like to bear out what you 
e»y with regard to the use of the letter h in South-West Wilts. 
When I lived in these parts twenty years ago, its omission was 
not I think irequent. The putting it where it ought not to 
be did not I think exist. I find now that the A is invariably 
dropped, and occasionally added, the latter habit being that of 
the better educated.' 

II becomes y in i/e/iil, head. 

K is often converted into t, as ast. to ask, mast, a mask, bleal, 
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T is oonversely often replaced by ik, as maskittg, acorn- 
gathering, from 'mast^' while sleet becomes dedc, and pant^ 
pank, 

8 usually takes the sound of £, as zeCy to see, jboo, a saw, 
eowlj soul, eaat or jsaie^ soft, eider, cider, zound, to swoon. 

Thr usually becomes dr, as dree, three, droo, through, draish, 
to thrash. 

In afurstj athirst, and /ust, thirst, we still retain a very 
ancient characteristic of Southern English. 

T is always dropped in such words as kept and d^ which 
become k^* and 8lep\ 

Liquids sometimes drop the next letter, as kUl, kiln ; but 
more usually take an excrescent / or c2, as varminty vermin, 
gtearty a steer, gawnd, gown. 

TT as an initial is generally dropped in N. Wilts in such 
cases as 'oont, a want or mole, 'ooman, woman, *oody wood. 

Occasionally in S. Wilts it takes the aspirate, 'ood being 
then hood. 

Final g is always dropped in the present participle, as singin', 
livin, living ; also in nouns of more than one syllable which end 
in ing. It is, however, retained in monosyllabic nouns and 
verbs, such as ting and sing. 

Pre becomes pur, as purtend, pretend, purserve, preserve. 

Sometimes a monosyllabic word will be pronounced as a 
. dissyllable, as we have already mentioned, ne^m, VMd, whas, 
and ke^p being used concurrently with naayme, vit or fit, vedo^ 
and kip or keep. 

The prefix a is always used with the present participle, as 
a-gwain\ going, a-zettih' up, sitting up. 



TNTRODUCTION. XIX 

The article an'is never used, a doing duty on all occasions, 
as ' Gie I a apple, veyther.' 

Plurals will be found to be dealt with in the Glossary itself, 
under En and Plurals. 

Pronouns will also be found grouped together under 
Pronouns. 

As is used for wJto, which, and that. 

Active verbs govern the nominative case. 

Verbs do not agree with their nominative, either in number 
or person. 

The periphrastic tenses are often used in S. Wilts, as ' I do 
mind un/ but in N. Wilts the rule is to employ the simple 
tenses instead, merely altering the person, as ' I minds un.' In 
S. Wilts you might also say 'It be a vine night,' whereas in 
N, Wilts * TPes a vine night ' would be more correct. 

In conclusion we would mention that we hope in the course 
of the next year or two to be able to deal with the grammatical 
and phonological sides of our Dialect in a somewhat more 
adequate manner than it has been possible to do on the 
present occasion. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
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[For full titles of works see Appendix.] 

(A.) Words given for Wilts in Akerman. 

(B.) „ „ Britton. 

(C.) ,y „ Cunnington MS. 

(D.) „ „ Davis. 

(G.) „ „ Grose. 

(H.) „ „ Halliwell. 

(K.) „ „ Kennett. - 

(M.) „ „ Monthly Magazine. 

(S.) „ „ Slow. 

(Wr.) „ „ Wright. 

N. & S.W. North and South Wilts, the place-names following 
being those of localities where the word is reported as 
being in use. 

* An asterisk denotes that the word against which it is 
placed has not as yet been met with by ourselves in this 
county, although given by some authority or other as 
used in Wilts. 



WILTS GLOSSARY 
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A. He ; she. See Fronouns. 

Ay pL As or Ais. n. A harrow or drag (D.) ; probably from 
AS. egethCj M.E. eythey a harrow (Skeat). — S.W., obso- 
lete. This term for a harrow was still occasionally to 
be heard some thirty years ago, in both Somerset and 
Wiltsy but is now disused. Davis derives it from the 
triangular shape of the drag, resembling the letter A 

A-Drag. A large heavy kind of drag {Agrk. of Wilts). Still 
used in South Wilts for harrowing turnips before the hoers 
go in. 

Abear. To bear, to endure (S.). 'I can't abear to see the 
poor theng killed.' — N. & S.W. 

Abide. To bear, to endure. *I can't abide un nohow.' — 
N, &S.W. 

About (i) adv. Extremely. Used to emphasize a state- 
ment, as ' 'T'wer just about cold s'mamin*.' — N. & S.W. 
(2) At one's ordinary work again, after an illness. 'My 
missus were bad aal last wick wi' rheumatiz, but she be 
about agen now.' — N. & S.W. 

Aoksen. See Axon. 

Adder'a-tongue. Listera ovata, Br., Twayblade.— S.W. 

Adderwort. Folygonum Bistortc^ L., Bistort. — S.W. (Salis- 
bury, &c) 

Afeard, Aveard. Afraid (A.B.S.).— N. & S.W. 

B 



2 Agalds — Anan 

*Agald8. Hawthorn berries. {English Plant Names,) Aggies 
in Devon. 

Agg. (i) To hack or cut clumsily (A.B.H.S.Wr.) ; also 
Aggie and Haggle. — N. & S.W. (2) To irritate, to pro- 
voke.— N. & S.W. 

Ahmoo. A cow ; used by mothers to children, as ' Look at 
they pretty ahmoos a-comin* I ' — S. W. (Som. bord.) 

Ailes, Eyles, Ilea, &c. The awns of barley (D.) ; cf. A.S. eglCy 
an ear of com, M.E. eile. Hail in Great Estate^ ch. i — 
N. & S.W. 

Aisles of wheat. See Hyle. 

AU-a-hoh. All awry (A.B.C.H.Wr.) ; also All-a-huh. Un- 
evenly balanced, lop-sided. A.S. awdh, * That load o' cam 
be aal-a-hoh.'— N. & S.W. 

All-amang, Allemang, All-o-mong. Mingled together, as when 
two flocks of sheep are accidentally driven together and 
mixed up (A.B.G.H.S.Wr.). Seldom heard now.— N. & S. W. 

All one as. Just like. ' I be 'tirely blowed up all one as 
a drum.' — N.W. Compare — 

''Twere all as one to fix our hopes on Heaven 
As on this vision of the golden year/ — ^TiNinrsoN. 

All one for that. For all that, notwithstanding, in spite o^ 
as * It medn't be true all one for that.' — N.W. 

Aloud. 'That there meat stinks aloud,' smells very bad. — 

N.W. 

*A-ma8kecL Bewildered, lost (MS, Lansd,, in a letter 
dated 1697 : H.Wr.). — Obsolete. 

'Leaving him more masked than he was before/ 

Fullsb's Holy War, iii a, 

Ame&d. Aftermath. See note to Yeomath. — N.W. (CherhilL) 

*Anany 'Nan. What do you say? (A.B.) ; used by a labourer 
who does not quite comprehend his master's orders. 'Nan 
(A,B.) is still occasionally used in N. Wilts, but it is almost 
obsolete.— N. & S.W. 



Anbye — Arra 3 

Anbye. ade. Some time hence, presently, at aome futiira 

time. ' I be main busy now, but I 'II do 't anbya'— N.W. 
Anchor. The chape of a buckle (A.B.).— S.W. 
And that And all that sort of thing, and so forth. ' Well, 

he do have a drop tiiio-timea and that.'— S.W. 
Aneoust, Aneust, Anoust, Neuat, or Nouat. Nearly, about 

the same (AB.G.).— N. & S.W. 
Anighst. Near (A. S.). 'Nobody's bin anighat lis since you 

comBi* — N. & S.W. 
Anneal. A thoroughly heated oven, ju3t fit for tlie batch 

of bread to be put in, is said to be nealded, i.e. annealed. — 

S.W. 
Anoint, Tllnt (i long), To beat soundly. ' I '11 "nint ye when 

I gets horael' See ITlneter.— N.W. 
*Anont, Anmit. Against, opposite (AB.H.Wr.). 
Any more than. Esctipt, although, only. ' He "s sure to come 

any more than he might be a bit Inte.' Usually contracted 

int« Moor'n in N. Wilts.— N. & S.W. 
Apple-bout. An apple- dumpling. (Cf. Hop-about.)— N.W. 

(ayfifePypard.) 
Apple-owling. Knocking down the small worthless fruit, 

or ' griggloB,' left on the trees after the apple crop has been 

gathered in. See Howlers, Owlers, and Owllng, — N.W. 
Ape. Populus Ircmula, L., Aspon ; always so called by wood- 
men. This is the oldest form of the word, being from A.8. 

(pps. and is In use throughout the south and west of England. 

In Hound About a Great Estate, ch. i. it is misprinted asp, — 

N.W. 
Arg, To )u"gue, with a very strong sense of contradiction 

implied (S,). ' Dwoan't 'ee arg at I like that 1 I tell 'oe I 

zeed "un ! ' See Down-arg.— N. & S.W. 
Anna. 'The arms of a waggon,' such parts of the aile-tree 

as go into the wheels {Q/c(. o/J(7Wc.),~N.W. 
Am, Arra one. Am. Seu PronounB. 



4 Array — Backheave 

Array, HEtay. To dress and clean com with a sieve {D.)---N. W. 

▲rsmart. Potygonum Hydrcpiper, h., and P. PersicariOy L. — S.W. 

Ashorey AqJuu*, Ashard. Ajar. 'Put the door ashard when 
you goes out' — N. & S.W. 

Aahweed. Aegopodium Podagraria, L., Goutweed — N. & S.W. 

^Aatore. An expletive, as ' she 's gone into the street astore ' 
(H.). Perhaps connected with astoor, very soon, Berks, or 
astore, Hants : — 

' The duck 's [dusk] coming on ; I '11 be off in astore.' 

A Dream (if the Ide qf Wight 

It might then mean either Hhis moment ' or 'for a moment.^ 

At. (i) 'At twice,* at two separate times. 'We'll ha' to 
vetch un at twice now.' — N.W. (2) 'Up at hill,' uphill. 
' Th' rwoad be all up at hill.'— N.W. 

Athin. Within (A.B.).— N. & S.W. 

Athout Without; outside {A.B.S.).— N. & S.W. 

'^'Atteroop. A spider. A.S. atter-coppa, — N.W. (Monkton 
Farleigh), still in use. Mr. Willis mentions that EdderJ^ 
is still to be heard in Denmark. 

^Attery. Irascible (A.B.). 

Away with. Endure. This Biblical expression is still com- 
monly us^ in Wilts. ' Her 's that weak her can't away 
with the childem at no rate ! ' 

Ax, To ask (A.B.S.).— N. & S.W. 

'*'Axen. Ashes (A.B.); Aoksen {MS. Lansd. : G.H.Wr.). — 
Obsolete. 

Babies'-shoeB, Ajuga reptans, L., Common Bugle. — S.W. 

Bachelor's Buttons. (i) Wild Scabious (A.B.), Scabiosa 
arvensis, L., S. Columbaria, L., and perhaps S. sticcisa, L. — 
N.W. (2) Corchorus Japonka {Kerria Japonka, L.). — 
N.W. (Huish.) 

Baok-friends. Bits of skin fretted up at the base of the 
finger-nails. — N.W. 

*Baokheaye. To winnow a second time (D.). 



Backside — Bake S 

Backflidfl. The buek-yanl of a liotisu (A.B.).— N. & S.W., 
now obsolete. 

Backsword. A kind of single-stick play (A.H.Wr.). Obsolete, 
the gamo being only remembered by the very old men. 
For an account of It see llie Scouring of the Wliite Horse, 
ch. vL— N.W. 

Bacon. To ' strick bacon,' to cut a mark on the ice in sliding ; 
ef. to strike a ' candle.'— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard) 

Bacon-and-EggB. L'maria vulgaris, Mill., Yellow Toadilax, 
Also called Eggs-and-Bacon. — N. & S.W. 

'Bad, Bod. To strip walnuts of their husks (A.B.II.Wr.) ; 
cf. E. pod— N.W., obsolete. 

'Badge, r. To deal in com, &c. See Badger. — Obsolete, 

' I57& Md. thiit 1 take ordot of tlie Budgcra Uiut they do name tho 
]>tnces nliore the Biidgers do use to badgo iMtfurc thi>j rosicve thoir 
lyeeos. , . . Md. to make pcus [proooaa] against all the Badgeni that 
doe badge without liconcc.' — ExtroctB bum Bucorda of Wilts Quartt<r 
SewioCB, B'iJd ArrJi. Mag. xx. 337. 

'Badger. Acom.dealGr(A.B,); used frequently in old accounts 
in N. Wilts, but now obsolete. 

' 1690, Itin fur HtayeingH Badgers & keopinge a noto of thcro nainca 
viijd.' — F. II. Goldnty, Reeorda i^f Oiippenliam, p. aas. 

Compare lodger, a travelling dealer (Harrison's Description of 
England, 1577), and bogging, peddling, in Murray. (Smythe- 
Palmer). 

Bag. (i) I'. To cut peas with a double-handed hook. Cf. Vag, 
■They cannot mow it with a aythe, but they cutt it with such a 
hookeaB tti'-y baggu ponso with.' — Aubrey, .VutTTisf. WilU, ji. si,imL Brit. 
(2) n. The uddor of a cow (A.B.).— N.W. 

Bake, Boak. (1) v. To chop up with a mattock the rough 
surface of land that is to be reclaimed, afterwiirda burning 
the piuinga {Agrie. of Wilts, ch. xii). Sue Burn-beak, 
*{2) ft. The curved cutting mattock used in ' 1>eaking ' [Thid. 
ch.xii), (3) n. The ploughed land lying on tlie plat of the 
doK'ns near Hi-ytesbury. in Norton Buvant parish, b usually 
known as the Beak, or Bake, probably from having been thus 



6 Bake-faggot — Bai'gain 

reclaimed. In the Deverills parts of many of the down 
farms are known as the Bake, or, more usually, the Bum- 
bake.— S.W. 

Bake-faggot. A rissole of chopped pigVliver and seasoning, 
covered with * flara' See Faggot (2). — KW. 

Ballaragy Biillyrag. To abuse or scold at any one (S.). — 
N. & S. W. 

Balm of QileacU Mdittis MelissophyUwn, L., Wild Balm. 

Bams. Bough gaiters of pieces of cloth woimd about the legs, 

much used by shepherds and others exposed to cold weather. 

, Cf. Vamplets.— N. & S.W. 

^ The old man . . . had bams on his legs and a sack fastened over 
his shoulders like a shawl/— 77^ Stm-y of Dick, ch. zii. p. 141. 

Bandy, (i) A species of Hockey, played with l)aniy sticks 
and a ball or piece of wood. — N. & S.W. (2) A crooked 
stick (S.). 

Bane. Sheep-rot (D.). Baned. Of sheep, afiUcted with rot 
(A.B.).— N.W. 

Bang-tail, or Red Fiery Bang-tail. Phoenicunis ruticiUa^ the 
Redstart— N.W. (Wroughton.) 

'^Bannet-hay. A rick-yard (H.Wr.). 

Bannis. Crosterosteus trachums, the Common Stickleback 
(A.B.H.Wr.). Also Bannistickle (A.B.), Bantlckle (A. Wr.), 
and ^Bramstiokle (S.). ' Asperagus {quoedam piscis) a ban- 
sty kylL'—Or^us Vocab. A.S. hdUy bone, and sticels, prickle. 
(See N.E.D.).-S.W. 

*Bannut. Fruit of Julians regioj L., the Walnut (A.B.). 

Bantlckle. See Bannis. 

'^Barber'B BruBhes. Dipsacus sylvesfris, L., Wild Teasel 
(Flower's Flora of Wilts). Also BnisheB.— N.W. 

TSain. A small landed property or holding. ^ They have 

"«rs been connected with that little bargain of land.' — 

,, fitOl in use. Sir W. H. Cope, in his Hants Glossary, 

M *Barganf a smaU property; a house and garden; 

Dill piece of land,' as used in N. Hants. 



Barge — Baskets 7 

BftTge. { I ) 1- The gable of a houae. Corapnre architoctui-al 

Baryc-bmr^S.—i^.'W. (ClyflFe Pypanl.) (2) v. Before a 

hedge can be 'laid,' all its aide, ns well as the rough thorns, 

Itramblea, &c., growing in tho dituh, must be cut oEf. This 

is called ' barging out' the ditch, — N.W, 
Barge-hook. The iron hook used by thntchera to fasten the 

straw to the woodwork of the gable, ^N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
B&rge-knife. The knife used by tbatchers In trimming off 

the straw round the oaves of the gable. — N. W. (Clyffe 

Pypaid.) 
Bargin. The overgrowth of a hetlge, trimmed off befoiu 'laying.' 

— N. & 8.W. 
B&rken. The enclosed yard near a farra-bouae (A.B.) ; Hlck- 

Bark«ii, a tick-yard (A.), also used without prefix in this 

sense (ir.V/a Toics, p. 121). 

' Bnrkcn. or Berwo. now commonly used Tor « yard or bapfcoido in 

'Wilta ■ - ■ lirst signified the bribII croft or clone where the sheep were 

brought up ut njght, and seciirod from dun)^r of tho open fiuldii.' — 

Ketmett'a Parochial Atttiqiiilics. 

Barton was formerly in very common use, but has now been 

displaced by ran!.— N. & S.W. 
'Bapley-bigg. A variety of barley (Aubrey's Wills MS., 

P- 304). 
•Barley-Sower. Larns canus, the Common Gull {Birth of 

Wilts, p. 534). 
Bann. The usual Wilta term for y«aat(A.B.M.S.).— N. & S.W. 
'Bam-barley. Barley which has never been in rick, but has 

been kept under cover from the first, and is tlieretoro per- 
fectly dry and of high value for malting purposes (Great 

Estate, eh. viii. p. 152). 
Basket. In some ])art8 of B. Wilts potatoes are sold by the 

'basket,' or thi'ef.'-peck measure, instoad of by the 'sack' or 

the 'bag.' 
Baskets. I'lantiu/n hitiwAiil't. L.. Ribwort Pluutnin —S.W. 

(iattle Langford.) 



8 Bat-folding net — Bedwind 

Bat-folding net The net used in * bird-batting,' q. v. (A.): 
more usually * clap-net.' 

Bat-monse. The usual N. Wilts term for a bat— N. & S.W. 

Batt A thin kind of oven-cake, about as thick as a tearcake, 
but mostly crust— N.W. 

"^Battledore-barley. A flat-eared variety of barley (Aubrey's 
Wilts MS., p. 304 : H.Wr.). 

Baulk. (i) Ck>m-baulk. When a 'land' has been acci- 
dentally passed over in sowing, the bare space is a ' baulk,' 
and is considered as a presage of some misfortune. — N.W. 
(2) A line of turf dividing a field. — N.W. 

* The strips [in a " common field "] are marked off from one another, 
not by hedge or wall, but by a simple grass path, a foot or so wide, 
which they call " balks" or "meres." * — Wilts Arch, Mag. xvii. 294. 

Bavin. An untrimmed brushwood faggot (A.B.S.) : the long 
ragged faggot with two withes, used for fencing in the sides 
of sheds and yards ; sometimes also applied to the ordinary 
faggot with one withe or band. — N. & S.W. 

^Bawsy, Borsy, or Bozzy. Coarse, as applied to the fibre of 
cloth or wool. * Bozzy-faced cloth hain't good enough vor L* 
— S.W. (Trowbridge, &c.) 

Bay. (i) w. A dam across a stream or ditch. — N.W. 

(2) V. *To bay back water,' to dam it back. — N.W. 

(3) n. The space between beam and beam in a bam or 
cows' stalls. — N.W. 

^Beads. Sagina jprocumhens, L., Pearlwort — N.W. (Lyneham.) 

Beak« See Bake and Bum-bake. 

Bearsfoot. Hellebore, — N.W. (Huish, &c.) 

Beat. 'To beat clots,' to break up the hard dry lumps of old 
cow-dung lying about in a pasture. — N.W. 

Beoall. To abuse, to call namea ' Her do becall I shameful.' — 

N. & S.W. 
Bed-summers. See Waggon. 

Bedwind» Bedwine. Clematis Vitalba, L., Traveller's Joy.— 

S.W. 



Bee-flower — Belt 

Ophrys aiyi/era, Hiids., Bee Orchis.— S.W. 
A bee-liive.— S.W. 
'Lore tn r™ »>m on'ma hair, 
liku girt li^ potd a huDging tliero.' — Sl/iw'a Fucna, p. 43. 

Been,Biit. Because, since ; a corruption of &emi7{B.8.). 'Bin 

118 he dou't go, I won't. '^N.W. 
Sees. A hivo is a Bee-pot. Bee-flowera are thoec purposely 
grown near an apiary, as sources of honey. Of swarma, only 
the first IB a Swann, the second being a Smart, anil the third 
a Chit. To follow a swarm, beating a tin pan, is Bimgiug 
or Tanging.— N.W, 
'Beet. To make up a fire (A.B.C.O.). A,8. Utan, to better ; 

to mend a iire (Skeat). — N.W., obsolete. 
Beetle, (i) The heavy double-handed wooden mallet used in 
driying in posts, wedges, &c Blttle (A.H.). Bwytle (8.). 
Also Bwoitlo.— N. & S.W. 

' On another [occasion] (and July, 35 Hen, VTU) . , . Williim 
iUrotj ... for the ro-dcliyery of the tools, " i:unotn 
ct-t Beetyll, Ax, Mototls, nnd Shuwlya." ■— Stray 
jvugb Coaii Books, W'lft Arch. Mag. xii. 78. 

(2) The small mallet with which thatchera drive home their 

'spata.'— 8.W. 
'Beggar-weed. Cuscula TrifoUi, Bab.. Dodder; from its 

deBtructiveness to clover, Sc. (English Plant Names). 
Bellook. (1) To cry like a beaten or frightened child (A.B.). 

— N.W.. rarely. (a) To complain, to grumble {Dark, ch. 

X.).— N.W. 
•Belly vengeance. Very small and bad beer, — N.W. 

' Boor of tha rary mioDBrt description, real "luilly vi-ngeniiH,'." ' — Wills 

Talet, p. 40, 

a-.— 

■I thought you wouldn't appreciate Die widow's tap . . . Regular 
whiatle-belly vengeaneo, and in> mistake 1 '—Tom Broira 'li Ca/ord, xL 

Belt To trim awny the diity wool from u sheLp's Iiind- 
(luarterq. — N. W. 



Sc>}iiinD 1 
iustrumenta videt. 
Ki-la/rom the Iturlbu 



10 Bonnet — Betwit 

^Bennet. v. Of wood-pigeons, to feed on bonnets (A.). 

* They have an old rhyme in Wiltshire — 

"Pigeons never know no woe 
Till they a-benetting do go;" 

meaning that pigeons at this time are compelled to feed on the seed 
of the bent, the stubbles being cleared, and the crops not ripe.' — 
Akertnan. 

Bonnets, Bents. (i) Long coarse grass or rushes (B.). — 
N. W. (2) Seed-stalks of various grasses (A.) ; used of both 
withered stalks of coarse grasses and growing heads of cat's- 
tail, &c. — N. & S.W. (3) Seed-heads of Plantain, PlatUago 
major, L., and P. lanceolatOj L. — N. & S.W. 

Bents. See Bennets. 

Beroen (0 hard). See Barken. ' This form of the word is given 
in MS. Chugh, Wilts, 5, as current in Wilts' (H.K.Wr.). 

Berry. The grain of wheat (D.) ; as * There 's a very good berry 
to-year/ or * The wheat *s well-berried,' or the reverse. See 
Old Country Words, ii and v.— ^N.W. 

Berry-moucher. (i) A truant See Blaokberry-moucher 
and Mouoher (A.). — N. & S.W. (2) Fruit of Rtibus fru- 
tkosus, L., Blackberry. See Mooohers. — N.W. (Huish.) 
Originally applied to children who went mouching from 
school in blackberry season, and widely used in this sense, 
but at Huish — and occasionally elsewhere — virtually confined 
to the berries themselves: often corrupted into Penny- 
moucher or Perry-moucher by children. In English Plant 
Names Hochars, OlotiC., and Mushes, Det\, are quoted as 
being similarly applied to the fruit, which is also known as 
Mooches in the Forest of Dean. See HaL, sub. Mich 

Besepts. Except. — N. & S.W. 

* Here's my yeppum they've a*bin and searched, and IVe a-got qarra 
'toother 'gin Zunday besepts this ! '— Wilts TcUes^ p. 138. 

ltoni» Beesom, Bissom, &c. A birch broom (A. B. S.). — 
H. & S.W. 

^Betwit To upbraid (A.B.). 



Bide — Bittle 11 

tide. (i) To stay, ivraaiii (A.S.\ -Bide still, wiil W — 
N. A S.W. (2) Tu dwell (A.). 'Whore dote bide now, 
Bilir ' MoBt-iji-getieral at Tize.'— N. & S.W. 



Gctim yiiak, L,, Water Avena.— 8.W. 



Bill Button, 

Bin. See Been, 

Bird-batting. Nfttiiig birds at night with a ' liat-fol Jing ' or 

elap-n«t (A.B., Aubrey's mu. Uist Wilts, p. 15, ed. Brit.). 

Bird-bfttt«non (S.).— N. & S.W. 
Bird'»-eye. {i) Veronica Cliittmtalrys, L., Germander Speed - 

weU.— N. & 8.W. {2) Amffallia arvensis, L., Scnrlot 

Pimpen)»)l.^S.W. (3) Vovnica officinaii», L., Common 

Speed well.— S.W. (Earford.) 

Bird'8-neBt. The seed*hea<I of Daitnts Gtmta, L., Wild Carrot. 
— N. & S.W. 

• The Kowor of the wiM carrot giitliers togellier as tlm wods mnture, 
nad foruia a framework cup at tho top at tlio atslk, like a bird'a-nust. 
Theae " bird's-ueets," brown nnd wuuther-beatvn, vndiircd far into tlio 
winter. '^Omuf EOaU, ch. vu. p. 137. 



Bird-wed. Seed-beads of Plantain.— N. & S.W. 
Bird-aquoilin. See Bquall (S.). 
Bird<starTing. Bird-keeping. — N, W. 

*TliU me call bird'keeping, but the lads thsiOBelvoa, with t 

cintion of Uie other b1<Io of the cose, call 11 " binl-storviag," 

Uinm. 

Birds'-wedding-day. 



St. Valentine's Day.— S.W. (Bisliop- 



Bishop-wort. Mentha aqttatka, L., Hairy Mint.- 

bord.) 
BiHsom. 'See Besom. 
BittistL adj. Somewhat. ' 'Twer a b 

N. & 8.W. 
Bittle. See Bcetlo. 
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12 Biver ~ Bleachy 

Biver. To tremble, quiver, shiver as with a cold or fright (S.). 

Cp. A.S. hifian, to tremble. — N. & S.W. 

^ Bless m* zoul, if I dwon *t think oar maeeter 's got the ager ! How 
a hackers an bivers, to be zhure I ' — WUta Tales, p. 55. 

Bivery. adj. Shivery, tremulous. When a baby is just on 
the verge of crying, its lip quivers and is * bivery.* — W.W. 

Blackberry-moucher. (i) A truant from school in the 

blackberry season (H.). See Berry-moucher, Mouoh, &c. — 

N. W. (Huish. &c.) 

<A blackberry moucher, an egregious truant.* — Dean MUlet^ MS,, 
p. 180. 

(2) Hence, the fruit of Eubus frutkosus, L., Blackberry. 
See Berry-moueher, Moochers, &c — N.W. (Huish, &c.) 

*Blackberry-token« Ruhus caesiuSy L., Dewberry {English 
Plant Names). 

Black-Bess. See Black-Bob. 

Black-Bob. A cockroach (S.). Black-Bess on Berks border. 
— S.W. 

Black-boys. (i) Flower-heads of Plantain.— N.W. (Huish.) 
(2) Tifpha latifolia, L., Great Beedmace. — N.W. (Lyneham.) 

'*'Black Couch. A form of Agrostis that has small wiry 
blackish roots (D). Agrostis stolonifera. 

Black Sally. Sdlix Caprea, L., Great Bound-leaved Sallow, 
from its dark bark {Amateur Poacher, ch. iv). Clothes-pegs 
are made from its wood. — N.W. 

*Black Woodpecker. Picus major. Great Spotted Woodpecker 
{Birds of WiltSy p. 253). Also known as the Gray Wood- 
pecker. 

Blades. The shafts of a waggon (S.). — S.W. 

Blare, Blur. To shout or roar out loudly (S.). — N. & S,W. 

Blatch. (i) a(fj. Black, sooty (A.B.).— N.W. (2) n. 

Smut, soot. * Thuc pot be ael over blatch.' — N.W. (3) v. 
To blacken. *Now dwon't 'ee gwo an' blatch your vefice 
wi' thuc thur dirty zoot.' — N.W. 

Bleaohy. Brackish.— S.W. (Som. bord.) 
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Bleat Bleak, open, unsheltered. 'He's out in th« blent,' 

i. e. out in the open in bad weather. See K for L-saniples 

of letter-change.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypaid.) 
Bleeding HqatI. Cbeiranlhua Cliciri, L., the red Wallflower 

{A.B.).— N.W. 
Blind-hole. n. A rabbit hole which ends in undisturbed 

soil, aa opposed to a Pop-hole, q.v. (fiamelxcper al llomc, 

eh, vi. p. I zo).— N.W. 
BUnd-honse. A lock-up. 

' i6ag. Itum paiud for makoing cleane the blind-houso Tijd.' — 

Rttords i\f Oiippsn/uim, p. aa|. 

Blind-man. Va^ver Rkocas, L., &c., the Red Poppy, which 

is locally supposed to cause blindness, if looked at too long. 

— S.W. (Hamptworth.) 
'Blink. A spark, ray, or intermittent glimmer of light (A.B.}. 

See riunk. 
•Blinking. This adjective ia used, in a very contemptuous 

sense, by several Wilts agricultural writers, 

' A short blinking hmtli is found on muny parts [uf the iIdwiih].' — 

Affrt^ if WUta, ch. xii. 

Compare: — 

' Twas a little ono-oyed bllnting sort o' place.' — Teasiflhc D'UrberriUta, 



•Bliasey. A blazo (AH.Wr.). AS. U^^i/e, a torch. 
Blobbfi, Water Blobs. Blossoms of Nvpharluka, Sm., Yellow 

Water Lily (A.B.) ; probably from the swollen look of the 

buds. Cf. Blub up. 
Blood-alley. A superior kind of alley or tow, veined with 

deep red, and much prized by boys (S.). — N. & S-W. 

Bloody Warrior. The dark-blossomed Wallflower, Chdranlhus 

Cheiri, L. (A.B,8.).— N. & S.W. 
Blooeos. See Bluens. 
Bloom. Of the sun ; to shine aeorchingly (B.) ; to throw out 

heat OH a Are. 'How the sun do bloom out atwcen the 

clouds ! "—N.W. 



14 Blooming — Blue-vlimied 

Blooming. Very sultry, as *'Tis a main blooming day.' — 
S.W. (Salisbury.) 

Bloomy. Sultry. Bloomy-hot Excessively sultry (A.B.). — 
S.W. 

Bloothy Blowth. Bloom or blossom.— S.W. 

Blossom. A snowflake. 'What girt blossoms 'twer to the 
snow isterday I ' — N. & S. W. 

< Snow-flakes are called '< blossoms." The word snow-flake is un- 
known.* — Village Miners. 

Blow. Sheep and cattle 'blow' themselves, or get 'blowed,' 
from overheating when turned out into very heavy grass or 
clover, the fermentation of which often kills them on the 
spot, their bodies becoming terribly inflated with wind. 
See the description of the ' blasted ' flock, in Far from the 
Madding Crowd, ch. xxL — N. & S.W. 

Blowing. A blossom (A.B.H.Wr.). See Bluen. — N.W. 

Blowth. See Blooth. 

Blub up. To pufiF or swell up. A man out of health and 

pufly about the face is said to look 'ter'ble blubbed up.' 

Cf. Blobbs. — N.W. Compare : — 

*My face was blown and blub'd with dropsy wan.' — Mirror, for 
Magistrates, 

Blue Bottle. ScUlanutanSj Sm., Wild Hyacinth.— S.W. 

Blue Buttona (i) Scabiosa arvensis, L., Field Scabious. — 
S.W. (2) & Columbaria, L., Small Scabioua — S.W. 

Blue Cat. One who is suspected of being an incendiary. 
' He has the name of a blue cat.' See Iiewis's Cat. — S.W. 
(Salisbury.) 

Blue Eyes. Veronica Chamaedrys, L., Germander SpeedwelL — 

N.W. 
Blue Goggles. ScUla nutans, Sm., Wild Hyacinth. Cf. 
Qreygles or Qreggles. — S.W. 

Bluen or Blooens. pi Blossoms (S.). Also used in Devon. 
— N. & S.W. 

Bluo-vinnied. Covered with blue mould. See Vinney. 
Commoner in Dorset as applied to cheese, &c, — N, & S.W. 
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Blont. ' A cold blunt," a spell of cold weatlier. See Snow- 
blunt. Compare Blunk, a fit of stormy weather, wliicli ia 
used in the East of England.— N.W. 

Blar. See Blare. In Raleigh's account of the fight in Cadiz 
Bay, he says that as he paissed througli the croas-fire of tho 
galleys and torts, he replied ' with a blur of the trumpet to 
each piece, disdaining to shoot.' 

Board. To scold, to upbraid, ' Her boarded I just about.' — 
S.W. (occasionally.) 

Boar Stag. A boar which, after having been employed for 
breeding purposes for a time, is castrated and set aside for 
fattening (D.). Cf. BuU StaK.— N.W. 

Boat. Cliildren cut apples and oranges into segments, which 
they sometimes call 'pigs' or 'boats.' 

Bob. In a timber carriage, the hind pair ot wheels with the 
long pole or lever attached thereto.— N.W. In Canada 
'hob-sleds' are used for drawing logs out of the woods. 

'Bobbant, Of a girl, romping, forward {AB.H.Wr.),— N.W. 

Bobbish. In good health (A.B.S.). 'Well, an' how be 'ee 
toKiay?* 'Piirty bobbiah, thank "ee,"— N. &. S.W. 

Bob-graea. Bromm mollis, L.— 8.W. 

•Bochant. The same as Bobbant (AB.G.H.Wr.). 

Bod. Sfc Bad, 

Boistins. The first niilk given by a cow after calving (A.). 
See N.E.D. (s. v. Beeetiiiga).— N.W. 

Bolt. In ba.sket-making, a bundle of osiers 40 inches round. 
{Amaleur Poacher, ch. iv, p. 69). 

Boltin, Boulting. A sheaf of five or ten ' elms,' prepared 
beforehand for thatching. ' Elms ' are usually made up on 
the spot, but are occasionally thus prepared nt tlu'eshing- 
time, and tied up and laid aside till required, when they 
need only be damped, and are then ready for use. Cf. Bolt, 
— KW. 

Bombarrel Tit. Partis cau^atua, the Long-toiled Titmouse 
{Grrat Estate, eh. ii. p. 26). Jefferies considers this a corrup- 
tion of ' Noniwreil.'— N.W. 



16 Book of Clothes — Boys 

Book of Clothes. See Buck {Monthly Mag.^ 1814). 

Boon Days. Certain days during winter on which farmers on 
the Savemake estate were formerly bound to haul timber for 
their landlord. 

*Bore8hore. A hurdle-stake (S.). — S.W. 

'This is a kind of hurdle stake which can be used in soft ground 
without an iron pitching bar being required to hort the hole first for 
it. Hence it is called hwc'Shore by shepherds.' — Letter frium Mr. Slow, 

♦Borky. (Baulky ?) Slightly intoxicated.— a W. 

*Bor8y. See *BawQy. 

BoBselL Chrysanthemum segetwm, L., Com Marigold (D.). 
Boaaell (Flowering Plants of TFiTte).— N. & S.W. 

Bossy, Bossy-oalf. A young calf^ whether male or female. 
— N.W. 

Bottle. The wooden keg, holding a gallon or two, used for 
beer in harvest-time {WM lAfe, ch. vii). — N. & S.W. 

Bottle-tit. PartAS caudatus, L., the Long^tailed Titmouse. — 

N.W. 

Bottom. A valley or hollow in the downs. — N. & S.W. 

Boolting. See Boltin. 

Bounoeftil. Masterful, domineering. See Founoeftil. — N.W. 

Bourne. (i) n. A valley between the chalk hills ; a river in 

such a valley ; also river and valley jointly (D.). — N. & S. W» 

' In South Wilts they say, such or such a bourn : meaning a valley by 
such a river.'— Aubrey's Nat. Hist. Wilis, p. 28. Ed. Brit. 

(2) V. In gardening, when marking out a row of anything 
with pegs, you 'bourne' them, or glance along them to see 
that they are in line. — N.W. 

Box or Hand-box. The lower handle of a sawyer's long 
pit-saw, the upper handle being the Tiller. — N.W. (Clyflfe 
Pypard.) 

Boy'8-love. Artemisia Ahrotanum, L., Southernwood (A.B.). 
-N. & S.W. 

Boys* The long-pistilled or ' pin-eyed ' flowers of the Primrose, 
Primula vulgaris^ Huds. See airls.— N.W. (Clyffe Pyi>ard.) 
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Bozzell — Bribe 

BOBEdU. See Boaeell. 

'Bozzy. See "Baway. 

Brack, n. A fracture, break, crack (S.). 
brack nor crack in 'an.' — N. & S.W. 

Brain-stODe. A kind of largo round stone (Aubrey's Naf. Hist. 
TTi'Ite, p. 9, ed. Brit., H.Wr.). Perhaps a lump of water-worn 
fossil coral, such as occasionally now bears tliia name among 
K. Wilts cottagers. 

*BmnBtickle. See Bannis (S.). 

Srondy-bottlea. Nupharhtlea, Sm., Yellow Water-lily.— S.W. 
(Mere, &c.) 

Brave, adj. Hearty, in good health (A.B.). — N.W. 

Bread-and-Cheese. ( i ) Linaria vulgaris, MUI, , Yellow Toad- 
flax.— N. & S.W. (2) Pruit of Malm st/leestris, L., 
Common Mallow (S.). — S.W. (3) Young leaves and 

shoots of Crataegus Oxyofanflia, L., Hawthorn, eaten by 
children in spring {English Plant Names).— S.'W. tSaliahury.) 

Bread-board. The earth-board of a plough (D.). Broad- 
board in N. Wilts, 

Break. To tear. ' She '11 break her gownd agen thuc tham.' 
You still bnak a bit of muslin, but to tear a trace or a plate, 
now grows obsolete.— N.W. Similarly used in Hants, as 

'I hsvo a-lom my boat dccantor ■ . . have a-brahe taj fine cambrick 
opom.' — CoPK'a Hants flidsmn;. 

Brevet, Brivet. (1) To meddle, interfere, pry into. — N.W. 
'Who Ijo you to interfere wi' a m»n an' he's Tam'ly? Get ikwver 
gnmndselt, or I'll stop thy brevcttiD' for a wbilo.' — Dark, ch. xii. 

(2) To brevet about, to beat about, as a dog for game (A.). — 
N.W. Also Privet.— N.W. (Clyft'o Pj-pard ; Castle Eaton, 
&c.) 

•Briiit, a word often applied to eliildron when they wondor nbout 
■imieasly and turn over things,'— leisi.fc Hmo, Aug. 1893. 
•(3) To pilfer. "If she'll brevet one thing, she'll brevet 
another.'— N.W. (Mildenhall.) 
Bribe. To taunt, to bring things up against any one, to scold. 
'What d "ye want to kip a-bribing 1 o' that vur?'— N.W. 



18 Brit — Backing 

Brit, Brittle out. (i) To rub grain out in the hand. — N.W. 
(2) To drop out of the husk, as over-ripe grain (D.).— N.W. 

Brivet. See Brevet. 

Brize. To press heavily on, or against, to crush down (S.). 
A loaded waggon *brizes down ' the road. — N. & S.W. 

Broad-board. See Bread-board. 

Broke-bellied. Buptured. — N.W. 

Brook-Sparrow. ScUicaria phmgmitis, thd Sedge Warbler; 
from one of its commonest notes resembling that of a sparrow 
{Oreat Estate^ ch. vii ; WUd lAfCj ch. iii). — N.W. 

* At intervals [in his song] he intersperses a chirp, exactly the same 
as that of the sparrow, a chirp with a tang in it. Strike a piece of 
metal, and besides the noise of the blow, there is a second note, or 
tang. The sparrow's chirp has such a note sometimes, and the sedge- 
bird brings it in — tang, tang, tang. This sound has given him his 
country name of brook-sparrow.' — Jbfferies, A I/mdon TrouL 

Brow. (i) adj. Brittle (A.B.C.H.Wr.) ; easily broken. 
Vrow at Cljrffe Pypard. Also Prow.— N.W. ♦(2) ». A 
fragment {Wilts Arch, Mag. vol. xxiL p. 109). — N.W. 
(CherhiU.) 

Brown. 'A brown day,' a gloomy day (H.Wr.). — N.W. 

Bruckle. (Generally with off or away,) v. To crumble away, 
as some kinds of stone when exposed to the weather 
(Wilts Arch. Mag. vol. xxii. p. 109) ; to break ofif easily, as 
the dead leaves on a dry branch of fir. Compare hrickle= 
brittle {Wisdom, xv. 13), A.S. 6rwco?= apt to break. — N.W. 

Bruokley. ac^. Brittle, crumbly, friable, not coherent (S.). 

— N. & S.W. 
BroBh. * The brush of a tree,' its branches or head. — N.W. 

Bruflhea Vipsacus sylvestris, L., Wild Teasel. See Clothes- 
brush.~N. & S.W. 

Bubby-head. Cottus goUoy the Bullhead.— N. & S.W. 

Buok. A * buck,' or 'book,' of clothes, a large wash. — N.W. 

Bnoking. A quantity of clothes to be washed (A.).— N.W. 
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*Buddlo. To suffoc.atp in muJ. 'Tlierol if ho hiivon't a biu 
an" amwoftst buddltid hiael" in tlmck there ditch I ' Alao 
used iu Som. — N.W. (Malmeabury.) 

Budgy. Out of temper, sulkj'. A Boftenod form of hu<igy, 
self-important, churlish, from the Old English and provincial 
htdge, grave, solemn, Ac. See FoVc-Eti/mologj/, p. 4a (Smytho- 
PfOmer).— N.W. Cp. Milton, 

' Thus.' budge dot-tora of the stoio fur.'— Omiui, 

BuUpoIl, Bullpull. Aim caespitosa, L., the rough tufts of 
tnsaocky grass wliich grow in damp places in the fields, and 
have to be cut up with a heavy hoe (Great Estate, cli. ii ; 
Chimeh:eper at Uome, ch. viii).— N.W. 

Bull Stag. A bull which, having been superannuated as 
regards breeding purposes, is eastratud and put to work, 
being stronger than an ordinary bullock. Cf. Boar Stag. 
— N.W,, now almost obsolete. 

Balnifihes, CaUha palmtris, L., Marsh Marigold ; from somo 
nursery legend that Muses was hidden among its large leaves. 
— S.W., rarely. 

Bumble-berry. Fruit of Bosa canina, L., Dog-rose. ^N.W. 

Bimce. (i) n. A blow. 'Gie un a good bunco in the 
riba.'— N.W. (i) v. To punch or strike.— N.W. 

Bnnob. Of beans, to plant in bunches instead of rows (D.). 
— N. ft S.W. 

Bonny. A brick arch, or wooden bridge, covered with earth, 
across a ' drawn ' or ' carriage ' in a water-meadow, just wide 
enough to allow a hay-waggon to pass over, — N.W. 

Bunt, (i) t'. To push with the head as a calf does its dam's 
udder (A.); to butt; topush orshoveup,~{Bms,ch. s.)N.W. 
(1) n. A push or shovo.^N.W. {3) m. A short thick 
needle, AS a ' tailor's bunt.' (4) n. Hence sometimes 
applied to a short thickset person, as a nickname.— S.W. 

Bnnty. adj. Short and stout. — N.W. 

Bur, The sweetbread of a calf or lamb (A).— N.W. 



20 Bur -^ Buttons 

Bur*! Burrow, or Bnrry. (i) A rabbit-burrow (A.B.). — » 
N. & &W. (2) Any place of shelter, as the leeward side 
of a hedge (A.G.). ' Why doesn't thee coom and zet doon 
here in the burrow ? '— N. & S. W. 

BnrL (i) *To burl potatoes/ to rub off the grown-out 
shoots in spring. — N.W. (2) The original meaning was 
to finish off cloth or felt by removing knots, rough places, 
loose threads, and other irregularities of surface, and it is 
still so used in S. Wilts (S.). 

Bum. ' To bum a pig,' to singe the hfur off the dead carcase. 
— N. & S.W. 

'^Bum-bake (or -beak). (i) To reclaim new land by paring 
and burning the surface before cultivation (Agric of WiUs, 
ch. xii). See Bake. (2) To improve old arable land iy 
treating it in a similar way (Ibid, ch. xii). Bum-beke 
(Auhr^ys Nat, Hist Wilts, p. 103. Ed. Brit, where the practice 
is said to have been introduced into S. Wilts by Mr. Bishop 
-of Merton, about 1639). (3) n. Land so reclaimed. See 
Bake. — S.W. 

Burrow. SeeBur*. 

BuAy. See Bur*. 

'BusefoL Foul-mouthed, abusive. — N.W. 

Bush. (i) ^* A heavy hurdle or gate, with its bars 
interlaced with brushwood and thorns, which is drawn 
over pastures in spring, and acts like a light harrow 
(Amateur Poacher J ch. iv). — N.W. (2) v. To bush-harrow 
a pasture. — N.W. 

Butchers' Guinea-pigs, Woodlice. See Guinea-pigs. — S.W. 

Butter-and-Eggs. (i) Narcissus incompardbiliSy Curt., Prim- 
rose Peerles& — N. & S.W. (2) Linaria vulgaris, Mill., 
Yellow Toadflax (Great Estate, ch. v).— N. & S.W. 

Butteroup. At Huish applied only to Ranunculus Ficaria, L., 
Leaser Celandine, all other varieties of Crowfoot being 
nnsks' there. 

MP^oeth, The two upper incisors. — N.W. 

•!•. Very young mushrooms. — N. & S. W. 
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Bnttry. A cottage pantry (A.B.). — N.W., now almost obsolete. 

Butt-ehat. (i) To join iron without welOing, by pressing 
the heated ends squarely together, making an imperceptible 
ioin {Villayc Miners). See Shut, (a) Hence a glaringly 
inconsistent story or excuse ia said 'not to batt-ahiit' {Village 
Niticrs). 

Butty. A mate or companion in field-work (S.). — N, & S.W. 

'By-the-Wind. Clematis VitaUia. L., Traveller's Joy.— S.W. 
(Farley,) 



•Caa-vy (? Calty), A airapkton (S.).— S.W. 

Cock. See Keck. 

'Cack-handed, *Cag-handed. Extremely awkward and un- 
handy : clumsy til tilt- last degree { FiV/af/e If iBera). Otlier 
dialect words for 'awkivard' are Dev., cat-handeil, Yorks., 
gatck-handed, and Nhamp., kcck-handcd. Cf. Cam-handed. 

Caddie. (i) n. Dispute, noise, row, contention (A.) ; seldom 
or nover so used now. — N. & S.W. 

■What scftddie th" biatamakin", Jonaa I'— ff ilia Tidra, p, 8a. 

' If Willum come wLoam luid zoea two [cnudlus] h bariiin', Lc'Il 
make a vi-vi-vinu cuddle.' — Wills Taha, p. 4a. 
{2) n. Confusion, disorder, trouble (A.B.C.S.).— N. &. S.W. 

' Lawk, Kur, but 1 bu miiin scrow to bu ool in zich a caddie, aLing 
o' they cliildem.'— WiUs Tales, p. 137. 

(3) V. To tease, to annoy, to bother (A.B.C.). See Cad- 
dllng. ' Now dwoan't "e caddie I zo, or I '11 toll thee vatlier 
o' thee ! ' ' I be main caddled up wi' ael they dishes to 
weish.'— N. & S.W. 

'Tttin't no usu caddlin I— I can't tell'ee no more,'— Orww Ftnu 
Farm, ch, ■viii, 

(4) V. To hurry, 'To caddie a horse,' to drive him over- 
fast — N.W. {5) V. To loaf about, only doing odd ju1«, 

'Ho be alius a caddlin' about, and won't never do nothiu' 
reg'bir." — N. & S.W, (6) i'. To mess about, to throw 

into disurdei'. ' I don't hold wi" they binders [the binding 
machines], they do caddie tho whoat al)out so,'— N. &S,W, 
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Caddlesome. Of weather, atormy, iinc^rtAJn. ' 'T 'ull be a maio fl 

caddlosomo time for the bwley.'— S.W. 

Coddling. (i) a^. Of weather, stormy, nncertiun. — N. I 

& S,W. (a) «(^'. Quarrelsome, wrangling (C). — N. &S.W.I 

' His bill was zharp, bis stomock loar, 

Zo up a snappod the caddliu pair.' — WHU Tales, p. 97. 

'A cadliiig fiiUow, a wrangler, a aliifCing, and sometimea ar 

mpaning clisrautpr.'— Oiniiiiifffon JUS. 

(3) adj. Medillesotne (S,), tenaing {MontMp Mag., 1814)1 
troublesome, worrying, impertinent (A.B.). — N, & S.W. 

' Littio Nancy wna as naisy and ns ctdillin' oa a wrou, tliat n was,' — 
ITtito Tnleg, p. 177. 

*(4) ChAttunng {Monthly Moff., 1814): probably a mistake. , 
CafOng rudder. See Caving rudder. 
*Cag-handed. See Ca«k-handod. 

Cag-mag. Bad or very inferior meat (S.).— N. & S.W, 
Cains-and-Abels, Aquikgia vulgaris, L., Columbino,— S.W. \ 

(Farley.) 
* Calf-white. See Wliita 
Call* Cause, occasion. ' You've no call to be so 'buseful ' 

[abnaive].— N. & S.W. 
Call home. To publish the banns of marriage (S.).— S.W. 
' They ti'llB I as "ow Bet StingjTuir is gwaiii lo bo caal'd telnttm 

Jim Spritclj on Zundy.' — Suiw. 
■Callow-wablin. An unfledged bird (A.). — S.W. 
CallUB-Btone. A sort of gritty eortb, spread on a board foi 

knife-shari.'ening {Wills Arch, Mag. voL xxii p. 109).— rN. 1 

& S.W. (Clierhill, &c.) 
CalveB'-trins. Calves' stomachs, used in choese-mnking, A. 3. 

trendeL See Trliw, Halliwell and Wright give * CdJ-trundieM 

the small entrails of a calf.' — N.W. 
*CaiU. Perverse, cross. Welsh cam, crooked, wry. — N.W. 
' A 's as cun and aa obsCinatu ax a mula.* — Willa Talcs, p. [38. 
'Thiiy thcru wmliirds [of bfos] limd rnyllier cam and mi3i^liiL-vul.'— 

.Sj-niBjlui,. p. 47. 

Cam-handed. Awkward.— N.W. 
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•Caromook. Ononis an-cnsLi, L., R<.'ath arrow (D.). 
Cammocky. Tiimted, ill -flavoured, as choeeo or milk when 

tlic cows have been feeding on cammock. See Qammotty (2). 

— S.W. 
Canary-seed. Seed-heads of Plantain.— N. & S.W. 
Candle. ' To strike a candle.' to slide, as school-boya do, on 

the heel, so as to leave a white mark along the ice.— 9.W. 
Cank. To overcome (H.Wr,) : perhaps a perversion of c(mqucr. 

The vrinner * canks ' hia competitors in a race, and you ' cank ' 

a child when you give it moro than it can oat. — N.W. 
Canker. Fungus, toadstool (A.B.).— N. & 8.W. 
Canker-berries. Wild Rose hips. Conker-berries (S.). — 

S.W. (Salisbury, Ac). 
Canker-rose. The mossy gall on the Dog-rose, formed by 

Cf/tiijys rosae ; often carried in the pocket as a charm against 

rheumatism {Great Eslate, ch. iv).— N.W. 
'Cappence. The swivel-joint of the old-fashioned flalL Cupel 

in Devon. -N. & S.W. 
Carpet. To blow up, to scold ; perhajjs from the scene of tho 

fault-finding being the parlour, not the bai'e-floored kitchen. 

' Mua&ter carpeted I sheamvul s'maming.' ' I had my man 

John on tho carpet just now and gave it liim finely.'— N.W. 
Carriage. A watercourse, a meadow-drain (A,B,G.H. Wr.). In 

S, Wilts tho carriages bring the water into and through tlic 

meadow, while the drawn takes it back to the river after its 

Work is done.— N. & S.W. 
Carrier, Water-carrier. AlargewateMiour8e(TF'iWXi/"e,ch.xx). 

—a. & S.W. 

Carry along. To prove the death of, to bring to the grave. 

' I be afeard whe'or that 'ere spittin' o' blood won't car'n 

along.'— N.W. 
Cart. ' At cart,' carrying or hauling, as ' Wo be at wheat cai-t 

[coal-cai-t, dung-cart, &c.J to-day.'— N.W. 
Casalty. Soi- Caeulty. 
Oaas'a. Canst not (A.8.).— N. & S.W. 
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Caasooks. Oouch-grass. — S.W. (Som. bord.). 

Oasulty. (i) adj. Of weather, unsettled, broken {Green 
Feme Farmj <;h. i\ Casalty (WUts Arch. Mag, toL xxii. 
p. 109). — N. & S.W. {2) Of crops, uncertain, not to be 
depended on» Plums, for instance, are a ' casalty crop/ some 
years bearing nothing. — N.W. 

* Cat-gut. The ribs of the Plantain leaf ; so called by children 
when drawn out so as to look like fiddle-strings {Great 
Estate, ch. ii). 

Cat-Kidney. A game somewhat resembling cricket, played 
with a wooden * cat ' instead of a balL — N.W. (Brinkworth.) 

Cat's-ioe. White ice, ice from which the water has receded. — 
N. & S.W. (Steeple Ashton, &c). 

* They stood at the edge, cracking the cat's-ioe, where the water had 
Bhmnk back from the wheel marks, and left the frozen water whit6 
and brittle.' — Tfie Story qfDkk, ch. xii. p. 153. 

CatsMove. Garden Valerian, on which cats like to rolL — S.W. 

"^Cats'-pawB. Catkins of willow while still young and downy. 
— S.W. (DeverilL) 

Cats'-tailB. (i) Equhdumt Horse-tail {Great Estate, ch. li).-^ 
N.W. (2) The catkin of the willow.— N.W. (Lyneham.) 
(3) The catkin of the hazel.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Catch. (i) Of water, to film over, to begin to freeze. Keaeb, 
Keatch, Kitch, or Ketch (A.B.C.H,Wr.).— N. & S*W. 

' A bright clear moon is credited with causing the water to " catch " 
— that is, the slender, thread-like spicules form on the surface, Imd, 
joining together, finally cover it.' — WUd Life, ch. xx. 

Also Bee Bevis, ch. xL (2) To grow thick, as melted fat 
when setting again. — N. & S.W. *(3) *To catch and 

rouse,' to collect water, &c, 

' In the catch-meadows . . . it is necessary to make the most of the 
water by catching and rousing it as often as possible.*— .4flfnc. qf WiUs, 
ch. xi. 

*(4) n. The same as Catch-meadow {Ibid. ch. xii). 

* Catch-land. .Tlie arable portion of a common field, divided 
into equal parts, whoever ploughed first having the right to 
first choice of his share (D.). — Obsolete. 



Catch-meadow — Chap 

'Catch-meadow, Catch-work meadow, or Catch. 

en the slope of a lull, irrigated by a stream or spiing, whifli 
has been turned bo us to fall from one level to another 
through the carriages {Affric. of Wilts, ch. sii). 

Catehing, Catchy. Of weather, unsettled, showory {Agric. 
0/ Wills, ch. iu. p. 1 1).— N. * S.W. 

Caterpillar. A cockchafer,— N.W, 

CattUwyna. Fruit of the ash.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Cave. (i) n. The chaff of wheat and oaU (D.) : in thresh- 
ing, the broken hits of straw, &c. Gavin, Cavinga, or Keavin 
in N. WUtD.— N. & S.W. (2) v. To separate the short 

broken straw from the grain.— N. & S.W. 

Cavin, Gavings. See C&ve ( i ). 

'Caving-rake. The rake used for sepai'ating cavings and 
grain on the threshing-floor. 

Caving (or Cafflng) rudder, or mdderer. '(i) The win- 

nowing fan and tackle (D.). — S.W. (a) A coarse sieve usod 
by carters to get the straw out of the horsts' chaff. —N, & S. W. 

Cawk, Cawket. To squawk out, to make a noise like a hen 
when disturbed on her nest, &c * Ther 'e our John, e' naw 
[dost know?] — alius a messin' a'ter the wenchin, s'naw — 
cawin' an' cawkettin' like a young rook, s' naw, — 'vore a can 
vly, a" naw,— hoiin' to coom down vlop lie war ! ' Caa-kinn 
(S.).— N. & S.W. (Clj-ffe Pypard ; Seagry, &c.) 

•Centry. .dna(mHis(e»id(a, L., BogPimpermjl.— S.W. (Barfonl.) 

Cham. To chew (AB.C.S.), ' Now cham thee vittles up well.' 
An older form of Champ.— N. & S.W. 

Champ. To acold in a savage snarling fashion. ' Now dwonn't 
'©© gwo an' champ zo at I ! ' Used formerly at Clyfift' Pypard. 
— K.W. 

Oban-Cbider. Seo Johnny Chidor,— 9.W. 

Chap. (0 V. Ofground, to crack apart with hoat.—N &S.W. 
(2) «. A crack in the soil, caused by boat.— N. & S.W. 
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Charm. (i) ti. * All in a charm,' all talking loud together. 

A.S. cyrmy clamour (A.H.S.)y especially used of the singing 

of birda See Kingsley's Prose IdyUs^ L Also used of hounds 

in full cry.— N. & S.W. 

* Thousands of starlings, the noiso of whoso calling to each other is 
indescribable— the country folk caU it a *' charm/' meaning a noise 
made up of innumerable lesser sounds, each interfering mth the 
other/— IKiW Life, ch. xu. 

Gp, Milton, 

*■ Charm of earliest birds.' — P, X., ii. 64a. 

(2) V. To make a loud confused noise, as a number of 
birds, &c., together. — N. & S.W. (3) v. * To charm bees,' 
to follow a swarm of bees, beating a tea-tray, &c — N.W. 
(Marlborough). 

Chatter-magy Chatter-pie. A chattering woman. — N. & S.W. 

Chawm, Chawn. A crack in the ground (A.). — N.W. 

Cheese-flower. Mdlva sylvestris, L., Common Mallow.— S.W. 

Cheeses. Fruit of Malm sylvestris, L., Common Mallow. — N. 
&S.W. 

'^Chemise. Convolvultss se^um, L., Great Bindweed. — S.W. 
(Little Langford.) This name was given us as Chemise, 
but would probably be pronounced as Shimmy. 

Cherky. Having a peculiar dry taste, as beans {Village Miners). 
— N. & S.W. 

Cherry-pie. Valeriana offidnaliSj L., All-heal, from its smell. 
— S.W. 

Cheure. See Choor. 

Chevil (or Chevril) Gtoldflnoh. A large variety of goldfinch, 

with a white throat. See Birds of WiltSy p. 203, for a full 

description of the bird.— N. & S.W. 

Chewree. See Choor. 

Chib. *Potato-chibs,' the grown-out shoots in spring. See 

Chimp.— S.W. 
Chiddlens, Chiddlins. Pigs' chitterlings (H.S.Wr,). — N. 

&S.W. 
Children of Israel *(') A small gaixlen vaiiety of 
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a {English Plant 
, Br,, Virginiim Stock, 
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Campanula, from tho profusion of its 

Names). (a) Malcolniia marilima. 

occasionally. 
Chilrer, Chilver-lamb. A ewe Iamb (A.).— N.W. 
CfaitTer-h<%. A ewe under two years old (D.). The word liog 

is now applied to any iminial of a year old, Buch us a hog 

bull, a eliilver hog sheep, ' Chilver ' is a good Anglo-Saxon 

word. 'cilfer,'and is related to tho word 'calf A cliilver 

hog shoep simply means in the dialect of the Yule of 

Warminster, a female lamb a year old. See Wills Arch. 

Mag. xvii, 303.— N. & S,W 
Cliimiiey-eweeps. Flowering-heads of some grasses. — N.W. 

(Lyneham.) 
Chimney-Bweepers. Luzula campcslris, Willd., Field Wooil- 

ruah.— N.W. 
Chimp. (i) n. The grown-out shoot of a stored potato (S.) ; 

also Chib,— S.W. (*)P- To strip off the * chimps ' befoixi 

planting. — S. W. 
Chink. FrinffiUa mkhs, the Chaffinch ; from its note.— S.W. 
Chinatoy. n. The string of a baby's cap.— N.W, (Clyffe 

Pjrpatd.) A horse's chin-etrap. — S.W. Compare: — 
'Ohl Ho-ather! Hor hath chuok'd me wi' Iha chjiigstey [oanglit 

roe by the bock-hair and choked me with the cap-Htring].' — The Exmoor 

Sailding, p. 17. 

Chip. The fore-ahoot of a plough.- S.W. 

Chippies. Young onions grown from seed. Cf. Oibblea and 
Cribblea.— S.W. 

Chi&ley. adj. Without coherence, as tho yolk of an over- 
boiled egg, or a vory dry chceso. When land gets wet and 
then driea too fast, it becomes chisley. Compare : — ' Chhsly, 
hard, harsh and dry : East; in Hal— S.W. 

Chism. To germinate, to bud (A.B.C). 'The wheat doesn't 
make much show yet, John," 'No. zur, but if you looks 
'tea bjU ehisming out ter'ble vast.' — N. & 8.W. 

Chit. (i) n. The third swarm of bees frem a hive.— N.W. 
(3) V, To bud or apring (A.B.C). 'The whate be chitting 
a'ter theose rains.'— N.W, 
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Chitchat* Pyms.AucupariOj GsBrtn., Mountam Aah. — S.W. 

Chitterlings. Pigs' entrails when cleaned and boiled (A.B.) ; 
Chiddlens (H.S.Wr.).— N. & S.W. 

Chivy. FringiUa coelehs, the Gha£Snch. — S.W. (Som. bord.). 

Choor. (i) t;. To go out as a charwoman (A.) ; Cheure, 
Chewree-ring (H.Wr.) ; Char (A.S.). Still in use. — N.W. 
(2) n. A turn, as in phrase 'One good choor deserves 
another * (A.). Still in use. —N.W. 

Chop. To exchange (A. B. S. ). * Wool ye chop wi' I, this thing 
for thuck ?' (B.).— N. & S.W. 

*Chore. A narrow passage between houses [MS. Lansd, 1033, 
f. 2) ; see N.E.D. (s.v. Chare). 

Christian Karnes. The manner in which a few of these are 
pronounced may here be noted : — AUburt, Albert ; AUfurd, 
Alfred ; Chart or Chas, Charles ; Etherd, Edward ; RicVt or 
Richet, Richard ; JRohbut, Robert ; &c. 

ChufTey. Chubby. * What chuflfey cheeks he *ve a got, to be 
showr I •— S. W. 

Chump. A block of wood (A.B.) ; chiefly applied to the short 
lengths into which crooked branches and logs are sawn for 
firewood (Under the Acorns). — N. & S.W. 

Ciderkin, 'Kin. The washings after the best cider is made. — 
N. & S.W. 

Clacker. The tongue (S. ).— S. W. 

Clackers. A pair of pattens (S.). — S. W. 

Clangy, Clengy, or Clungy. Of bad bread, or heavy ground, 
clingy, sticky. — N.W. 

Claps, n. and v, clasp (A.).— N. & S.W. 

Clat. See Clot. 

Clattersomei Cluttersome. Of weather, gusty.— S.W. (Hants 
bord.) 

Claut. CaUha palustris, L., Marsh Marigold (A.H. Wr.).— N. W. 
(Clyflfe Pypard, &c.) 
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Clavy, Clavy-tack. A mant«Iiiiocc (A.B.C.).— N.W., now 

almost obaolet*. Strictly apeakiug, vtai'ff is merely the beam 

which stretches across an old-&3hioned fireplace, supporting 

the wall. Where there is a mantelpiece, or clari/^tKh, it comes 

just above the clai'i/. 
Clean. 'A clean rabbit,' one that has been caught in the nets, 

and is uninjured by shot or ferret, as opposed to a 'broken,' 

or damaged one. {Amateur Poacher, ch. xi. p. Iiz). — N. & 

S.W. 
Cleat, Cleet. (t) The little wedge which Beoures the homl 

uf an axe or hammer. — N.W. '(a) n. A patch (A.B.C.). 

— N.W. '(3) V. To mend with a patch (A.B.C.)— N.W. 

'(4) Occasionally, to strengthen by bracing (C.).— N.W. 
Cleaty. Sticky, clammy; applied to imperfectly fermented 

bread, or earth that will not work well in ploughing. — N.W. 
Cleet, See Cleat. 
Clengy. See Clangy. 
Clim. To climb (A.S.). A cat ovei^fond of investigatiDg the 

contents of the larder shelves is a ' cUm-tack,' or climb-shelf. 

— N. & S.W. 
CUnches. The muscles of the leg, just under the knee-joint. — 

N. & S.W. 
Clinkerbell. An icicle. — S.W. (Som. bord.) occasionally, 
CUtch. The groin— N.W, 
elite, cut. (i) n. 'All In a elite,' tangled, as a child's hair. 

Abadly groomed horse is said to be 'aal a clit,' — N, & S,W. 

(a) f. To tangle, 'How your haii- do get clited!'— N. 

&aw. 

elites, Clytes. Galium Aparitw, L., Goosegrass (A.). Usually 

pi, but Jefferies has sing,, Clite, in Wild Life, ch. ix. — 

N. & S.W. 
cutty. Tangled, matted together.— S.W. 
Clock, A dandelion seed-head, because children iilay nt 

telling the time of day by the numl«)r of puft's it takes to 

blow away all its down. — N. & S.W. 
Cloddy. Thick, plump, stout {H.Wr,).— S.W. 
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Clog-weed. IJcracleum Sphomli/Uum, L., Cow-parsnip {ATnateur 

Poacher, ch. vi).— N.W. 
Clot. A hard limip of dry cownlung, left on tho surface of 

a pasture. See Cow-olat. — N.W. 

' On pasture farma thej beat olots or pick up atonea.' — R. Jkfpsub^ 

Letter to Timts, Nov. 1873, 
' 1661. Itm p'' Biclinrd Sheppnrd ft Old Tav^mer tor boating clattB 

in InglandB, 00, 04. 08,'— R«orii» ^CAippcnham, p. aaG. 
*Clot«. «. Verhascum Thapsus, L., Great Mullein (Aubrey's 

Wilts JIfS.).— Obsolete. 
Clothes-brufih. Vqisacus si/lvestris, L., Wild Teasel. Cf. 

BruBhes.— S.W. 
Clottinesa. See Cleaty. CIottiatmesB {Agric. Surfei/\ 

'The peculiar cliurliahneas (prnvinciHlly, "cIottiuoHs") of* greni 

part of ttio lands of tliis district, arising perliaps from llie cold nitture 

utthe sab-uoiV—Agric. 1^ Wills, eh. vii. p. gi. 

Clont. (i) «■ Aboxontheear, ablow(A.B.C.8.). See Clue. 
' I'll gie thee a clout o' th' yead.'— N. & S.W. (2) r. To 

Btriko.— N. & S.W. 

Clue, 'A clue in the head,' a knock on the head (FiSftjfe 
Miners)- A bos on the ear. Cf. cloiv, Wineheeter College. 
See Clout.— N.W. 

Clum. To haudle clumsily (AB.), roughly, boisterously, 
indecently (C.).— N.W. 

Clumboraome. Awkward, clumsy. — N.W, 

Clumper, Clamber. A heav-y clod of eaiih. — N.W. (Marl- 
borough.) 

ClumB. pL Hands. ' I 'U keep out o" thee clums, I "11 w.irnd 
I willl'^N.W. Clumps is naed in S, Wilts in a similar 
way, but geuGiidly of tho foet (S,), and always implies groat 
awkwardness, na ■ What be a treadin' on my gownd vor vn' 
they girt ugly clumi)3 o' yourn ? ' 

Cltingy. See Olangy. 

'Cluster-of-flT0. The fiat. Cluetei^a-vtvo (S.).— S.W. 

Clutter. M. Disorder, mess, confusion, ' The house be a»l in | 
a clutter tonJay wi' they childom's lease-earn.'— N. & S.W. 
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Clattered, (i) 'Caddleii,'oVfr-burdonod with work and worry. 
— N. & S.W. 

•'•avilertd vji" tn^ani in a litter, surrounded with too mimy things 
to do ot onoe,' — JErmtiEa, Fitlil and l/n^/emic, p. 189. 

• (3) Brow-beaten. Said to have been used at Warminster 
formerly. 

Cluttersome. See Clattereome. 

Cluttery. Showery and gusty. — S.W, 

'Clydera, Galium Aparine, L., Goosegrass. — S.W. 

'Clyten. *(i) n. An unhealthy appearance, particularly in 
chUdren(A.B.C.). — N.W., obsolete. *(*)«■ An unhealthy 
child (C.).— N.W., obBoleta 

'Clytenieh. adj. Unhealthy -looking, pale, sickly (A.B.C.H. 
Wr.).— N.W., obsolete. 

Clytes. See Clitea. 

•Coath. Sheep-rot (D.S.).— N. & S.W. 

Cobbler' B-knock. ' To do the cobbler's knock,' to slide on one 
foot, tapping the ice meanwhile with the other.— S.W. 

*Cob-nut. A game played by cliildren with nuts (A.B.). — S.W. 

Cookagee, Coekyge© (g hard). A kind of small hard sour 
cider apple. Ir. cae a' ghcidh, goose-dung, from its greenish- 
yellow colour (see N.E.D., a.v. OoccoKee). — S.W. (Deverill, 



Cooldng-fork. A large hay-fork, used for carrying hay from 

the cock into the summer-rick. — S.W. 
* Cooking-poles. Poles used for the same purpose. — N.W. 
Cockles. Seedheads of Arctium Lappa, L,, Burdock. — N.W. 

(Clyffe Pj-pard). 
Cook's Egg. The email eggs sometimes first laid by pullets. 

— N. & S.W. 
Cook-Bhot. A cock-shy : used by boys about Marlborough and 

elsewhere. 'I aay, there's a skug [si|uirrel] — let's have 

n cock-shot at him with your squailer." — N, & S.W. 
'Cock'8-neckling. 'To come down cock's-nockling,' to fall 

head foremost (Il.Wr.).— Obaolotek 
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Cook'a-nests. Tho nusts so ofU-.n Imilt and tlu-ii dosprtod T»y*l 

the wren, without any apparent causa^N.W. 
*CoGk-Bqwoilin. Ttirowing at cocka at Shrovetide (A-Wr.). I 

Sue Squall. — N.W., obsolete. 

' 1755. Paid erpeoBea at the Angel at a moetiug whun the B7 LttW fl 

wu made to preront Throwing at Cooks. 0.10. 6.' — Etcafd* qf Chippe^-m 

ham, p. 044- 

Cooky-warny. Tho game of leap-frog. — N.W. {ClyffePypard.). 1 
•Cod-apple. A wild apple I^Wilts Arvh. Mag. xiv, 177). 
Codlms-and-oream. Epilohium hirsutum, L., Groat HuiyJ 

Willow-herb ; from its smell when cniehed in the hand. | 

C£ Sugar-Codlina.— S.W. 
•Coglers. Tho hooks, with cogged rack-work for lifting < 

ioweiing, by which pots and kettles were formerly huag I 

over open fire-places. Now superseded by Jlatiglers. — N.W.», 

obsolete. 
CoUey. (i) A collar.— N. & S.W. '{2) Soot or grime | 

from a pot or kettle (A,B.). Compare ; — 
*Briuf OS the lightning in the ooUiod night.'— 3fidsumn>cr A'igAC'sl 

■Thou hast not collied thy fiaoe enoogh.' — Jonson's Podaster. 

Colley-maker. A saddler. See CoUoy (i).— N. & 8.W. 

CoUey-Btrawker. A milker or 'cow-stroker.' — N.W. (Clyffa J 
Pypard.) 

Colt'B-tail. A kind of cloud said to portend rain. — N.W. 
' The colt'a tail is a cloud witli a bushy oppeurance like a n 
friugL', and portends rsiu.' — Grcut EsliiU, ch. viil. 

'Comb, Coom. (i) n. The lower ledge of a window (KeQH^ 
nett's Parock. Antiq.). (2] n. Grease from an azle-boXfl 
aoot. dirt, &c. Koomb (S.).— S.W. 

Comb-and-BrtiBh. Dipsactis sffliiestrts, L., Wild Teasel — S.W. J 

Combe, Coombe. (1) The wooded side of a hill (D.) ; us«d'l 
occasionally in this sense in both Wilts and Dorset. — N. J 
& S. W. (2) A narrow valloy or hollow in a hiUside. This 
is the proper meaning. — N. & S.W, Used of a narrow vallej 
in the woodlands in Gamch'CjK-r at Home, ch. i. 
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Come of. To get Uil. better of, to grow out uf. * How weak 
tLat child U about the knees, Sally ! ' "Oh, he '11 come o' that 
all right, Mis3, an he do grow hi^er.'^N, & S.W. 

Come to l&ad. Of intermitt«nt springs, to rise to the surface 
and begin to flow {Agric of Wilts, ch. xii). — S.W. 

Comicid. (i) Queer-tempered. 'Her 'a a comical "ooman." 
— N. & S.W. (2) Out of health. ' I 've bin uncommon 

comical to-year.'^N. & S.W. (3)Cracky, queer. 'He's 
sort 0' comical in hia head, bless "ee.'— N. & S.W. 'A cow 
he 'a a comical thing to feed ; bin he don't take care he 's very 
like to choke hiaself,' — N.W. (Marlborough.) It should be 
noted that Marlborough folk are traditionally reputed to 
call everything Iw but a bull, and that they always call 
she ! 

Coney-burry. A rabbit'a hole, — S.W. (Amesbury.) 

Coniger, Conigre. This old word, originally meaning a rabbit- 
warren, occurs freijuently in Wilts (as at Trowbridge) as 
the name of a meadow, piece of ground, street, &c. See 
Great Estate, note to ch. ix. 

Conker-berries. See Canker- berries. 

Conks, Conkers (L e. conquerors). <i) A boy's game, played 
witli liorse- chestnuts stining on cord, the players taking it in 
turn to strike at their opponent's conk, in order to crack and 
disable it^N.W. (Marlborough.) (2) Hence, the fruit of 
Aesculus Uipi>ocastamim, h., Horse-chestnut. — N.W. 

Coob. A hen-coop (H.) : invariably so pronounced. — N. &S.W. 

Cooby. A snug corner. See Cubby-hole.— N. & S.W. 

Coom. See Comb. 

'Coombe-bottom. A valley in a hillRide (Grrat Estate, ch. iv). 
See Combe. 

Coom bedder. (AS.). See Horses. 

Coop! Coop! The usual call to cows, tic to come in. — N. 
& S.W. 

Coopy-house. A very small house or cottage (S. ). See Cubby- 
hole,— 8. W. 
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'Cooted. Cut sUnting. sloped oO^ «s tbe «ads of the o 

part of ui oblong hayniek (D.). 
' BaTrieks an vmiUy m*d» ravnd ; womntiatm oUong with ooota<< I 

eodi, ae* gable cnd^.'— J^^ ff wam 
Cord. 'A cord of plocka,' k pile of cleft wood, 8 ft. long uid 1 

4 ft. in girth and width \D.).— K.W. 
CoTD'bftulk. Se« Baulk (i). 
Comdrake. Crfx praiensis, the Landrai] ; almost iavarialily i 

so called about Wannioster aud ia some parts of N. Wilbsk [ 

— N. 4 S.W. 

*Cora-grftt«. TheCombraahfi>rnutJon(jijr»c. o/iri7te, p. 164). 
'Corn Ont. Quarrymen's term for one of the building bi 

beds of the Portland series (Britton's Beauties 0/ WiUtf J 

'Com Fop. Silent injiata, Sm., Bladder Cunpion. — N-W^l 
(Enford.) 

CormptioQa. Som« of theae are curious, and perhaps worth 
rwMrding, aa Rainbail, rainbow (always used at Hui&h^; 
lAtliiprack, paralytic ; Kuffin-idoU, Love-in-idleness ; PoBy 
Andrrtcg, Polyanthus. Also see Nokns-colens. Bronchitis 
is always Srantitus, and Jaundice always The Jandera, pIuraL 
Persuade is always Suade. The crab-apple is usually fiftioft 
in N. Wilts. At Etcliilhampton we fiod Pluttij) for pump, 
and Mofh for moss, while at Huish and elsewhere proud fiesh 
is always Ploughed , flesh. Fasmct. paiimip, and the universal 
Turmut, turnip, may be noted as illustrating a curious letter- 
change. Varlejf^rassetf, gone green, is evidently from verdi- 
gris. In Great Estate, cb. iv, Jefferies traces Mffjick {' a sort 
of a itfe(yiei'=anything very strange or unusual) back to 
menagerie, Cavalry becomes Cavaltrj/f meaning horsemen, 
and crockery is usually Crockertg. Other more or leas 
common perversions of words are PaHy Carri/, Hepatica ; 
CAJnyOyjtteM, China Aster; THricw/imp, turpentine ; Absence, 
absceea (Cherbilli ; Abrupt, to approve (Huish) ; Ttddle, to 
tickle ; Cribbli: a cripple ; Strive (uf a tree), to thrive (Steeple 
A«hton); Hwlygurly, a hurdy-gurdy (S-W.); Midgcr, to 
moMure ; Clicrm, to chum {Slow, S.W.) ; P»msqiVO<isry, to 
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rendecvous, aa ' He went a rumsy-vooaing down the Inne 

to meet his aweetheart * ; Dtipcheek, a dnhehick ; DriUy-dmUy, 

to hesitate, to dawdle over anything ; Kiddle, a kettle. 
Conch, Coooti. Coucli-grass in general. — N. & S.W. Black 

Couch, Aifroslis stohnifem (D.) ; Whit« Couch, Triticum 

rrpetts (D.); Couchy-bent, AgrostU stolotii/cra (D.); Knot 

Couoh, Aivna elatior, 
Couohy-bent. See Couch. 
Count. To PSpect or think. 'I don't count as he'll come." — 

N.W. 
'CoTentree. Tihumum Lantana, L., Mealy Guelder rose. — 

S.W., obsolete. 

' Coven-tree common nbout Chalkc and Cmnb.ium Chaiie ; the 

cftrtere doe make their whippes of it.' — Audbey's H'ilie, p. 56, Ed. Brit. 
•Coward, adj. Pure : used of unskimmed milk. Cf. ' cowed 

milk," Isle of Wight {WiJts An;h. Mag, vol. xxii. p. no).— 

N.W. (Cherhill.) 
'Cow-baby. A childish fellow, a simpleton (S.). — S.W. 
CoW'Olap. A form of Cow-clat, q.v. — N.W. 
Oow-olat, Oow-olap. A pat of cowdung (A.).— N.W. 
•Cow-down. A cow-oommon {jljfrif. Sxirraf. — Obsolete. 
Cows-and-Calvee. (i) Amm maculalum, L., Cuckoo-pint. 

—S.W. {2) When a saw has alternately long and short 

teeth, they are known as cmcs and calves respectively. — 

N.W. 
CowBhard. Cow-elat. — N.W. 
'Cowshome. Cow-elats. Obsolete, 

'The poore p*ople gather the cowahorne in the meadows.'— J ack»or's 



'Cow-white. See White. 

•Crab. To abuse ( Wilts Arch. Mag. voL xxii. p. 1 10). Com- 
pare North Eng, crah, to provoke, and crob, to reproach. 
Originally a hawking term, hawks being said to craft when 
tbey stood too neai- and fought one with another. See Folh- 
Et^ology, p. 81 (Smythe-Palmer).— N.W. (Cherhill.) 




86 Crandum — Crease 

*Crandiiin. The throat (S.).— N.W. 

^ I first heard this word near Hungerford, where some farm hands 
were having a spree. There was a six-gallon jar of beer on the table, 
which they were continually smacking with their hands, whilst they 
sang in chorus : — 

"Let it run down yer crandum, 
An' jolly will we be," &c. 

I have only heard it applied to the human throat, never to that of an 
animal.' — Letter from Mr. Slow, 

*Ctb,^, Assurance (H.Wr.). There is probably some mistake 
here. 

« 

Craw. The crop of a bird ; hence, the bosom (A.). 'A spelt 
th' drenk down 's craw,' he spilt it down his bosom (A.). — 

N.W, 

Crasy, Craisey, Craizey. The Buttercup (A.B.H.Wr.). But- 
tercups in general, Banwnculus acris, R, hulbosus, R. repenSj 
and often R, Ficaria also, but at Huish never applied to the 
last-named. In Deverill the term Craizies is restricted to 
the Marsh Marigold. See N. E. D. (s.v. Crayse), — N. & S.W. 

Crazy Bets. The general name all over Wilta for CcUtha 
pcUustris, L., Marsh Marigold; apparently always pi. in 
form. Crazy Betties {Great Estate, ch. ii) and Crazy Betseys 
are occasionally used, the latter at Little Langford, S.W. 
Cf * Pretty Bets,' Oxf. and Nhamp., for Bed Spur Valerian 
and London Pride, and * Sweet Betsey,' Kent, for the former. 
In Glouc. Marsh Marigold is merely a Crazy. — N. & S.W. 
*(2) Mr. Slow says that * Crazy bets' is applied to the 
'buttercup' in South Wilta *(3) Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum, L., the Ox-eye Daisy. — S.W. (Hampworth.) 

Crazy-more, Crazy<-mar, or Crazy-moir. (i) Ranimculus 
repens, L., Creeping Buttercup. Mare = root or plant. — 
N.W. (Devizes ; Huish.) (2) At Clyffe Pypard, N.W., 
and probably elsewhere. Crazy-mar means a plant of any 
kind of buttercup. 

Crease. A ridge-tile. — N.W. 

' From the top of Aland's house ... a slate ridge-crest (or crease, as 
it is provinoially termed) . . . was carried northwards about 40 yards/ 
— The Great Wiltshire Stomif WtltaArch. Mag. vol. vi. p. 378. 
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Creed. Lcmna minor, L., Duckweed {Gi-eat Estate, ek u),^ 

N.W. 
'Creony. Small (A.B.H.Wr.). 

'Creeping Jack. Sedmn, Stonecrop. — N.W. {L j-neham. ) 
Creeping Jenny. (i) Linaria Cymhalaiia, Mill., Ivy-leaved 

Toadflax.— S.W, (Salisbury.) (a) Lynimachia Nummularia, 

L., Monej-wort.— N. & S.W. 
^Cresset, CresBil. Sirophukma aquatint, L., Water Figwort 

{Great Estate, ch, iv). 
Crew. The tang of a scythe-bind e, fastening into the pole-ring. 

—N.W. 
Cribble about. To cre«p about as old people do. — N. & S.W. 
Cribbles. Oniuns grown from bulbs. See Olbblea and 

CbippleB.— S.W. (Som. bord.) 
Crick OTtLck. People who try to talk fine language, and can- 
not, are said to use ' crick crack ' worda. Crick orach : 

words not understood (S.).— N. & S.W. 

' Crint -crank words iiro long words — rtrhn scifqiiipul-ilin — not proporly 

underetood. 8«* Frocmlinfis of Phil. Sue. v. i43-a."— C'uvc'a Hants 0hi3. 

Crink. A crevice or crack, — N.W. 

"Crippender. Crupper harness, — S.W. (Bratton.) 

Critch. A deep earthen pan (S.). Also used in Hants. Fr. 
crtwAc.— S.W. 

Crock. A pot; especially an earthen one (AB.S.).—N. &S.W. 

CroDd. See Crowdy. 

Croupy down. To crouch down (S.) as children do when 
playing liidu-and-seek.— N. & S.W. 

Crow-bells (pi. used as sing.). Scilla nutans, Sm., Wild 
Hyacinth (,H.Wr.).~S.W. This is probably the flower 
referred to in Aubrey's Wilts, Hoy, Soc. MS., p. ia6 (p, 52, 
ed. Brit.), under the same name : — 

' In a ground of mine oalled Swico* .... growas abiUKinollj n plant 
called hy the |M>oplo hereabout crow-bt'lla, which I uover uw any whuru 
but thore. Mr. Rob. Good. M.A., tells me thiit thcHo Grnw-btdU havf 
bine flowers, and arc common to many Hhody plaL-es in this oounty.' 




88 Crowdy— Cull 

Growdy. A Jdnd of apple turnover (S.). Croud (H.Wr.). — 

N- & S.W. 
Crow-flower. SciUa nutans^ Sm., WUd Hyacinth,— S.W. 

(Hants bord.) 

Crow-hearted. Toung cabbage and broccoli plants that have 
lost their eye or centre are said to be * crow-hearted.' — N. W. 
(Clyfife Pypard.) 

Crowpeck. (i) Scandix Pecten^ L., Shepherd's-needle (D.). 
— S.W. (2) Rantinctiltis arvensis, L., Com Crowfoot — 
KW. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

*Crow'8-leg8. SciUa ntUans, Sm., Wild Hyacinth. — N.W. 

Crump. To crunch or munch. — N.W. 

CrumplingSy Crumplens. Small, imperfectly grown apples. — 
N. & S.W. 

Cubby-hole. A snug comer, a sheltered place (A.S.). Also 
Cooby ; cf. Coopy-house. — N. & S.W. 

Cuokoo. About Salisbury Saxifraga granulata is known as 
Dry (or Dryland) Cuokoo, and Cardamine pratensis as Water 
Cuokoo, hom their respective habitats. The use of Cuckoo in 
a plant-name always implies that it flowers in early spring. 

Cuckoo-flower. (i) Cardamine pratensis, L., Lady's Smock. 
— N. & S.W. (2) Anemone nemorosOf L., Wood Anemone. 
— S.W. 

Cuokoo fool. Yunx torquillaj the Wryneck. — N.W. (Broad- 
town.) 

Cuokoo-gate. A swing-gate in a V-shaped enclosure. — N. & 
S.W. 

Cuckoos. Anemone nemorosa, L., Wood Anemone. — S.W. 
(Hamptworth.) 

'^Cuckoo's bread-and-cheese. The young shoots of the 
Hawthorn {Great Estate, ch. iii). — N.W. 

Cuddickwaay ! Order to a horse to ' Come this way.' 

Cue (i), «. An ox-shoe (A.). Only used on flinty lands. — 
N. & S.W. (2) V. To shoe an ox.— N. & S.W. 

Cull, or Tom Cull. CoHus gohlo, the Bullhead (A.B.). 
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Calls. Sheep or lambs picked out of t!ie flock, as inferior in 

size or lii any other way, and sold. Fairs at which they are 

Bold are called ' Cull FaiVs.'— N.W. 
Curdle. A curl of hair (S.).— N. & S. W. 
Curly-buttoas. Woodliee.— S.W. 

Curly-cob. The Bullhead, Coitus jTOtw).— S.W. (Biahopstone.) 
Carry-pig, A sucking pig (H.Wr.). Also Cure-plK. 
Ctuhion-pink. Armeria maritima, Willd.. Thrift ; the garden 

varioty. — N.W, 
'Cusliioiia. Scabiosa anvnsis, L., Field Seahioua. — N. &l S.W. 

{Enford, &c.) 
'Cnfiiiatioii. An expletive (A.). 

'Ha' done. .Tanas I Dwou't 'etMaL-uxBDatioaTuol I I'll vail missua I ' 

— H'ti(jr«/«. p. 83. 
Cnt-flnger-leof. Valeriana. All-heal. The leaves are good for 

application to sluggish sores, whitlows, &c. Mr. Cunniiigton 

quotes it as V, dioka. — N.W, (Huish, Sic) 
Catty. Troglwl^ca vulgaris, the Wi-en (S.).— S.W. 

D. (i) In comparatives, &c., tl is frequently ad Jed to 
liquids, as cooltkr, cooler ; tkhtder, thinner ; feeliUns, feelings ; 
and scholani, scholar, In Clironkon Vihdunense, fifteenth 
century, we find jaylarde, a gaoler. (2) It is also used for 
th, as draisli, thresh ; droo, through ; dree, three. (3) D 

not Bounded after a liquid ; examples :^veel, field ; vine, to 
find ; dreshol, threshold. 

Baak. See Dawk. 

Dftb. An expert at anything ; sometimes used ironically, as 
' He 'b a perfect dab at gai'dening,' he knows nothing what- 
ever about it.— N. & S.W. 

Dabster. A proficient (A.). See Dapater. — S.W. 

Daok. See Dawk. 

Daddiok. Daddock. h. Rotten wood (AB.G.).— N.W. 

Daddicky. udj. Of wood, decayed, rotten (A.B.S.). Cf. 
Dicky.— N. & 8.W. 



40 Daddy's Whiskers -* Dap on 

'^Daddy's Whiskers. Cletnati$ Vitalbci, L., Traveller's Joy. 
— S.W. (Farley.) 

Daffy. The usual name in N.W. for the wild Daffodil. 

Daggled. See Diggled. 

Daglet. An icicle (A.H.S.Wr.). See Daggled.— N. & S.W. 

' Thatched roofs are always hung with " dagleta " m frost.' — Village 
Miners, 

Dain. Noisome effluvia (A.B.C.H.Wr.). Formerly applied 
mainly to infectious effluvia, as * Now dwoan't 'ee gwo too 
nigh thuck there chap ; he've a had the small-pox, and the 
dain he in his clothes stilL' (See Ctmnington MS.), Now 
used of very bad smells in general. — N.W. 

Dainty. Evil-smelling. * That there meat 's ter'ble dainty.' — 
N.W. 

Dall. An expletive (S.).— N.W. 

' 'Od dal th' vor'n ungrateful varment I ' — Wilts Talcs, p. 50. 

Dandy-goshen. See Dandy-gosIingB. 

Dandy-goslings. (i) Orchis masculay L., Early Purple 
Orchis. See Gandigoslings, &c. — N.W. (2) 0. MariOf L., 
Green-winged Meadow Orchis. Dandy-goahen at Salisbury 
(English Plant Names), also at Little Langford. — S.W. 

^Dane, Daner. In Kingston Deverill there was an old man 
who called red-haired men * Danes,' or *Daners,' as *Thee 
hist a Dane.' This being in the centre of the Alfred 
district, the term may be a survival. In Somerset red- 
haired men are often said to be 'a bit touched with the 
Danes.' 

"^Dane's Blood. Sambiicm Ebulus, L., Dwarf Elder (Aubrey's 
Nat. Hist. Wilts, p. 50, ed. Brit.). It is popularly believed 
only to grow on the ancient battle-fields, and to have sprung 
originally from the blood of the slain Danes. 

Dap. (i) V. To rebound, as a ball. — N. & S.W. (2) n. 
The rebound of a ball.— N. & S.W. 

Dap on. To pounce down on, to take unawares. — N. & 
S.W. 
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Daps, ( i) 'He 'a thf ilapa on his foj-llier,' tlie very image of 
him (8.).— S.W. (i) ' He got the tiaps o' Ws fryther,' he 
has the same tricks as his father. — N.W. 

' Dap, n I)r>p, n turn. The dupit of nn; one would theruEore be his 
hahitii, peouIiuritii-B, A<s.'^JKii!nsa», Sanicracl Glina. 

Dapster. »(i) A nimhle boy.— S.W. (Deverill). (a) A 

proficient (S.). See Dab.— S.W. 
*Dar. «. 'To be struck in a dar, to be astonished or con- 
founded.'— Cuwtitwj (oh MS. Appnrently from O.E. dare, 
to lighten birds. — N.W., obsolete, 
'Never hobby so dared n lark.' — Bukkin, Anahimy 0/ Mflanchol!/. 
'Daver. To fade, fall down, droop, as flowers or leaves on 

a hot day. — N.W. ^Malmesbury.) 
Dawk, Deck, Daak, Dank. To incise with a jerk, or insert 
a pointed wi-apon with rapidity (H.Wr.). To stab and t«ai- 
together as a cut's claw does. To puncture.— N.W. 

' Should a MTago cot tear oul s piece of fleah from the hand, she is 
Mid to "dawk" it ouL Dawk eipreases a ferouious stab and teiir 
combined.'— fi'lige Miners, 
Also used of a baker marking loaves : — 

' Prick it oud cluck it and mnrk it with T, 
And put it in the oven for baliy and mo.' — Ntirseiy RhtpRi. 

This seems to be identical with A.S. dulc, dole, Dutch and 

Danish dolk, Icel. ddlkr, Gei^n. ttokh, all meaning a sharp 

piercing insti-umenl, a skewer, a dagger, &c. (Smyt he-Palmer). 
Dead hedge. A wattled fence {Agric. of Wilts, ch. x).— N.W. 
Dead pen. A sheep pen is occasionally so called in S. Wilts. 
Dead-roof. A skilling roof made of bavins and thatched over. 

—N.W 
Dead year. Often used with possessive pronoun, as ' his deiid 

year,' the year immediately following his death {Wilis Arch. 

Mag. vol. xxiL p. 1 1 1). A widow should not mairy again 

'afore the dead year 'a up.' — N.W. 
Deof-aettle. Lamium album, L., the Dead nettle. Cf. Duncb- 

nettle.-S.W. 
Deaf-nut. A rotttin or empty nut. J)c(t/'= useless, inactive. 

— 8.W. 
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42 Deedy — Dewsien 

Deedy. (i) Industrious, busy, as 'He's a deedy man.* — 
N.W. (2) Intent, as 'What bist looking so deedy at?' 

— N.W. 

*Dee-gee« Hr. William Gunnington writes us as foUows : — 

< « Twas a Dee-gee " was the name of a kind of dance, which our old 
nurse taught us as children, mostly performed by moving sideways 
and knocking the feet together.' 

This would seem to be .a survival of the Elizabethan 
heydeguies. See Spenser, Shepherd's Calendar^ June. — N.W., 
obsolete. 

'^Densher. To prepare down-land for cultivation by paring 
and burning the turf (Aubrey's Wilts Nat. Hist., p. 103, 
ed. Brit). See Bake and Bom-bake. 

Desight, Dissifi^t. An unsightly object (H.Wr.). — N.W. 

Devil-daisy. Matricaria Parthenium, L., Common Feverfew, 
and Anthemis Cotuldy L., Stinking Camomile, from their 
daisy-like ilowers and unpleasant odour. — S.W. 

Devil-in-a-hedge. Nigella damascena, Love in a mist — N.W. 

Devil-soreecher. Cypselus apus, the Common Swift — N. & 
S.W. 

Devil's-ring. A kind of hairy caterpillar which curls up on 

being touched {Wild Life, ch. xvii). — N.W. 

* Devyls-gold-rynge, the coleworfc wonaQ* —Huloet, 

'Oak-egger and fox moths, which children call ''Devil's Gold 
Rings." ' — KiNOSLET, ChaXk-stream Studies, 

Dew-beater. A man who has large feet, or who turns out his 
toes, so that he brushes the dew off the grass in walking 
(A.S.).— N. & S.W. Compare :— 

' The dew-beaters [early walkers, pioneers] have trod their way for 
those that come after them/ — Hacket's Ltfe qf Williams, i. 57. 

Dew-bit A very early breakfast (A.).— N. & S.W. 

Dew-pond. A pond on the downs, not fed by any spring, but 
kept up by mist, dew, and rain. Such ponds rarely fail, 
even in the longest drought Also Mist-pond. — N.W. 

""Dewsiers. The valves of a pig's heai-t (A.B.G.) ; a corruption 
of 0,F, ju^kr. 
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DeF^uS) Da'aa, Day'uB. A dairy, a cbeese-room (A.B.)- From 
deye, a dairymaid ; IceL dfiffja (Skeat). In this and siinilBr 
words, as Brewhouee, Woodhouee, &c., hoiise ia always 
pronounced as A. 8, Aiia (Akemiaii), Ihe /i, liowovc^r, not 
being invariably soundt^d. — N.W. 

Cibe. A game played by boys with sheep's dibs or knuckle- 
bones (S.) — N. & 8.W. 

*Diok-and-liis-team. The Qi-eat Bear. — N.W. Compare Jack- 
and-his-team. 



Dicker. (i) To bedeck. ' Gels be alius a dickerin' therselves 
up now-a-days.'^N.W. (Huish.) (a) 'As thick as they 
can dicker,' very intimate,— S,W. (Amesbury.) 'AH in 
a dicker (or ' digger '),' very close together. — S.W. 

Dicky. (i) Of vegetables, decayed. (2) Of persons or 
plants, weakly or in ill-health (Wilts Arclt. Mag. voL xxii. 
p. 1 10). Cf. Daddioky,— N.W. 

Dioky-birdfi. Funiaria officinaiis, L., Common Fumitory. — 
S.W. 

Diedapper. PodUxps minor, the Dabcbick ; Divedajiperia Shake- 
speare. In common use at Salisbury until quite recently. 
Before the streams running through the city were covered 
over, it was an every-day occurrence to see a dripping urchin 
making for home, with an escort of frieuds at his heels 
yelling 'Diedapper, Diedapper, Diedapper, die!' — S.W. 

'Diggle. V. To grow thickly together. 'They weeds be 
a coming up agen as thick as ever they can diggle.' See 
Dicker.— N.W, (Potterne.). 

Diggled, Daggled. Covered over or hung thickly with any- 
thing. Compare Daglet. ' Thick may-bush be aal diggled 
wi' beiTiea.'— S.W. (Salisbury.) 

DiggleB. ti. Abundance, plenty (8.), ' Let 's go a blackben-yin' ; 
there "s dlggles up Orovely.' See Diggle. — S.W, 

DiU, DiU Duck. A youug dutk.— N. & S.W, 

Dillcup. Fimunculus Ficaria, L., Lesser Cet«n(Une(S.). — S.W. 
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Diller. The shaft-horse (H.Wr.). See ThiUer.— N.W. 

pills* See Thills. 

Dimmets. Dusk, twilight. — S.W. 

Ding. To strike violently (Dark, ch. xv). — N.W, 

Dishabille. A labourer's working clothes. The word is not 
used in Wilts in its ordinary sense of undress or negligent 
costume, but a common excuse for not appearing at church 
is that a man has nothing but his dishabiUe to wear. Fr. 
d^habim.—'ti.W. 

Dishwasher, (i) JlfotociBa^tYi, the Yellow WagtaQ (A. S.). 
— N. & S.W. (2) M. YarrelUi, the Pied Wagtail (A.S.). 
— N. & S.W. 

Do. * To do for any one/ to manage or keep house for him. 

— N. & S.W. 

*Dook. McUva sylvestris, L., Common Mallow (A.). Now 
restricted to Rtmiex, 

Dodder, Dudder, Duther, &c. ( i ) v. To bewilder, to deafen 
with noise (A.B.H.S.Wr.). ' I be vinny doddered, they chil- 
dern do yop so.' — N. & S.W. (2) «. * All in a dudder,' 
quite bewildered {H.^. — N. & S.W. (3) v. To deaden 

anything, as pain. *It sort o' dudders the pain.' — N.W. 
(Clyffe Pypard.) 

'^Doddle-grass. Briza media, L., Quaking Grass {English Plant 
Names). 

Doddler. * A bit of a doddler,' a small boy.— N. & S.W. 

Dogy how beest? This phrase seems worth noting. At 
Clyffe Pypard a person complaining of loneliness, or the 
want of sociability or kindness amongst the neighbours, will 
say, ' There isn't one as '11 so much as look in and say, ''Dog, 
how beest ? " ' 

Dog-Cooks. Arum maculatum, L., Cuckoo-pint. Compare Do^s- 
dibble in N. Devon.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Dog-daisy. Any large daisy-like white ilower, such as Chry* 
santhemum Icucanthemumy L., Ox-eye Daisy.— N. & S.W. 



Do^ed - 

B.vL) Very, c-sc 



- Dongh-flg 

jsaively ; as dogged cute (A.). 
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^i deeper I ' — WilU Ttdti, p. i 



I 



Dogged, (i 

N. & 8.W. 
' Mapper was dogged deep, but 1 11 
*Dog oat. To drive out anything, as a aheep out of a quf^mire, 

by setting the dog furiously at it (Great Estate, ch, viii), 
Dog'a-month. Linaria vulgaris. Mill., Yellow Toadflax.— N.W, 
'Dom. A door case (H.Wr.) : probably a mistake for Dorn or 

Domel. See Dumble. 

Doner. A man, animal, &c., 'done for' and past hope (S.). 

'Thuek old sow be a dminer; her '11 be dead afore nighf — 

— N. & S.W. 
'Donnings. Clothes (A-B.). 
"Dooke. (a syl.) Do ye, 



(D.M.Wr.). 

' Obbolt'lc, having been superseded by d 
a diaayllable,-— Skbat. 



quiet, dooke ' 
laa pronounced as 



Door-Drapper (i.e. Dropper or Dripper). The piece of wood 

fastened to the bottom of cottage doors to shoot the water off 

the ■ Dreshol ' (threshold).— N.W. 
*Doorn. A door frame (H.Wr.). Also Durn (S.). At Wnr- 

minster applied only to the aides of a door-frame. — S.W. 
Double. 'He is a double man,' i.e. bent double with age or 

infirmity.— S.W. 
•Double-Dumb-Nettle. Ballota nigra, L., Black Horehound. 

—aw. (Charlton.) 
'Doable-ladies'-fingeFB-and-thumbs. AnthgUis vulnemria, L., 

Kidney Vetch.- N.W. (Enford.) 
Doable-mound. A double hedge {Amateur Poacher, ch. xi ; 

Wild Life, eh. is. p. 152). See Moimd.— N.W. 
'Double Fincushion. Antliifllis tidneraria, L., Kidney Vetch, 

— S.W. (Barford.) 
Doabtets. Twin lamlis {Anntda (ifAijric). — N.W. 
Dough-flg. The same as Lmn-fiig. A Turkey Fig.— N.W, 
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Dout. To put out, as ' Dout the candle ' (A.B.S.) : to smother 
or extinguish fire by beating. — N. & S.W. 

'An extinguisher ''douts" a candle ; the heel of a boot "douts" a 
match thrown down. But the exact definition of '* dout " ia to 
smother, or extinguish by beating.'— rt22a^ Miners. 

DowL The fine down of a bird. — N. W. 

' Coots and moor-hens must be skinned, they could not be plucked 
because of the ''dowl/' Dowl is the flui!^ the tiny feathereta no 
fingers can remove.' — Betds, ch. vii. 

Down. To tire out, to exhaust. 'That there 'oss's downed.' 
— N.W. (Wroughton.) 

Down-along. * He lives down-along,' a little way down the 
street (S.), as opposed to *up-along.' — S.W. 

Down-arg. To contradict in an overbearing manner (A.B.S.), 
to browbeat. — N. & S.W. 

Down-daoions. Audacious (S.). ' Her 's a right downdacious 
young vaggot, that her is I ' — S.W. 

*Down-haggard. Disconsolate (S.). — S.W. 

Down-hearten. To feel disheartened. * A be vurry bad, but 
I don't down-hearten about un.' — N.W. 

Dowse. A blow (A.B.G.S.), as 'a dowse in the chops.' — 
N. & S. W. 

Dowst. (i) Chaff or cave. Dust (D.). (2) * To go to 
dowst,' go to bed, perhaps from dowst (chaff) being used to 
fill mattresses. Heard at Huish occasionally, but not traced 
elsewhere. 

Dowst-coob. The chaff cupboard in a stable. — N. & S.W. 

Drag. A harrow (D.).— N. & S.W. 

DraiL (i) In a plough,^ the iron bow from which the 
traces draw, and by which the furrow is set (D.). — N.W. 
(2) Crex pratensis, the LandraiL — N.W. 

*Drainted. Of dirt, ingrained (H.Wr.). 

Drang, Drangway, Drung. (i) A narrow lane. Drun 
(H.Wr.). — S.W. (2) A narrow passage between walls or 
houses. Drun (H.Wr.). —S.W. 
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Drangway. See Drang (S.). 

Draabel, Dreshol, Ac. A flail (D.). The correct term for a flail 
U a drashet. but 'a pair o' drashclls' (or 'dreshols') is more 
commonly used, as two meo generally work together,— 
N. & S.W. 

■Drattle. Much talk (S.).— S.W. 

Draught. A carUihaft. Draato (S.).— S.W. 

Draughts. Hazel-rods selected for hurdle-making (D.). A 
' drauglit ■ is not a rod, but a bundle of long wood suitalile 
for hurdles or pea-sticks, bound with a single withe. — N.W. 

Drave. ' I be slaving an' draving (i. e. working myself to 
death) for he, night and day.'— N. & S.W. 

Draw. (i) A squirrel's dray or nest. — N.W. (Marlborough.) 
(2) Barely applied to a large nest, as a hawks. Compare ; — 
' Draie, to build a nest (Bemeis),' an old hawking term. — 
N.W. (Marlborough.) 

Drawing. See Drawn. 

Drawn. In a water-meadow, the large open main drain which 
carries the water back to the river, after it has passed 
through the various carriages and trenches.— S.W. In 

every-day use about Salisbury, and along the Avon and 
Wiley from Downton to Codford, but rarely heard else- 
where. 

' Many of the meadows on either length [near Sat isbur;] abntind in 
dilchos and " drawns." ' — FiaJiing Gasettt, July iB, 1891, p. 40, col. a, 

' I . . . descried three birds, standing quite etiil [ut BritCord] b; the 
margin of a flooded " drawing." ' — Wilts Arch. Miu/, ui. 939. * 

Drec^e, Drodge. Barley and oats grown together, — S.W. 

DribB-and-DrabH. Odds and ends, 'All in driljs and drabs," 
aU in tattera.— N. & S.W. 

Drieth. See Dr:7th. 

Drift. A row of felled undei-wood (D.).— N.W. 

Dripple. See Waggon. 

Drive. Of manure, to stimulate growth. ' Tlnir, that '11 drive 
Ih' rhubub, / knaws ! '-N. & S.W. 
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Drook. (i) A short drain under a roadway, often made 
with a hollow tree. — N. & S.W, (2) A hroad flat stona 
laid as a bridge across a ditch {AmaryUis at the Fair). — N.W. 
(Castle Eaton, &c.) 

^Drockf a water-way, or sometimes the stone slab over a narrow 
ditch/ — Leisure Hour, Aug. 1893. 

< 1674. Item Paid Richard Serrell for a Stone to make a Drocke.' — 
Records qf Chippenham, p. 930. 

*(3) A waterK5ourse (H.Wr.). A water-way {Leisure Hour, 
Aug. 1893).— N.W. (Castle Eaton, &c.) 

' Where meaning a water way, it is usually spoken of as a Drock- 
way, '* drock" alone being the passage over the ditch.'— Miss £. 
Boteb-Bbown. 

*(4) Used in compounds such as Well-drock, windlass. 

Drookway. See Drock (3). 

Dredge. See Dredge. 

♦Dromedary. (i) Centaurea nigra, L., Black Knapweed. — 
S.W. (Barford St. Martin.) (2) Centaurea Scahiosa, L., 
Hardheads.— S.W. (Barford St. Martin.) 

Dropping. *A dropping summer,' one when there is a shower 
every two or three days (Wild Life, ch. ii). — N.W. 

Drove. A green road-way on a farm. — N. & S.W. 

Drown. To turn the water over the meadows.— S.W. 

Drowner. The man who attends to the hatches, managing 
the supply of water, and turning it on and oflF the meadows 
at the proper times. — S.W. 

*Drowning-bridge. A water-meadow sluice-gate (A.B.G.H. 
Wr.). 

Drowning-carriage. A large water-course for drowning a 
meadow. See Carriage. — S.W. 

*Droy. A thunderbolt (Aubrey's WUtsMS., H. Wr.). —Obsolete. 

♦Drucked. FiUed to overflowing (S.).— S.W. 

Drug. (i) *To drug timber,' to draw it out of the woods 
under a pair of wheels (D.). — N.W. (2) *To drug a 
wheel,' to put on some kind of drag or chain, — N.W. 

*Druid's-hair. Long moss (H.Wr.). 
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Drun. Stie Drang (H.Wr.). 

Dnmge. (i) n. A crowd or cruah of iieoplo (H.Wr.)— N.W. 

(?) V. To squeeze (S.).-8.W. 
Dmnkards. Flowed of Calt/ia palusMs, L,, Marsh Marigold ; 
probably from tlio way in wliicb they suck up water when 
placed in a vase. The reason assigned hy cliilJren for tho 
name ia that if you look Iod^ at them you will bo sure to 
take to drink.— S.W. (Som. bord.) 
Dry Cnakoo, or Dryland Cuokoo. Stui/raga t/mnulafa, L., 

Whit« Meadow Saxilrage. See Cucioo,— S.W. 
DiTTth, or Drieth. Dryness, drought.— N.W, 

' 1633. Tli<> ctyor ... to gii'p wnraingo to tho inhabitants to sett 
paylua of water at their doorea in tho late lyino of driuth and hKitt-.' — 
Rimrdi rif Chipfienham. p. aa6. 
Dub. To pelt with stones. ' Just dub that apple down out of 

■the tree, will *ee?' See Prog- dubbing.— S.W. 
Dubbed. Blunt, pointless (A.B.). 
'Dabbing. 'A dubbin' o' drenk,' a pint or mug of beer 

{A.B.H.Wr.). 
Dubby. OUy.— N.W. 
Duck's-f^ofit, A very slight white frost, — N-W. 

■That kind of froHt whiuh oomea on in tlie early morning, and ia 
arcompanii>d withBome rime on the gruBs — a duck 'a frost, Jutst sufficient 
to check fox-hunting.' — OaindwqMT al Hvtae, ah, vii. 
Duokatone. A game played by boys with atones (S.). — S.W. 
Dodder. See Dodder. 

Dadge. (1) A bundle of anything used to stop a hole. — 
N.W. (Clyife Pypard.) "(2) 'Peg the dudge,' tap the 
barrel (A. E.G. H.Wr.}. 
Dudman. A scarecrow. — N.W. (Malmesbury.) 
Dumb-Agae. A kind of ague which is not accompanied by 
the usual shaking fits. ' 'Tis what 'ee do caal the dumb- 
agoy."— N,W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
Dumble. Stupid, dull (A.B.H.Wr.) ; also Domel, Dummel, &e, 
—N.W. 

'ScTere weather. . . makes all wild Bui ma U "dunimc]'" in pruvincinl 
phrflw,— i. ii. stiiiud, slow (o luovt'.'— Oninrtcppn •■' Il-inr, eh, vii. 
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Dumbledore/or Dumble. The Humble-bee (A.B.S.). — N. & 
S.W. 

'Th' mak'st a noise like a dumbledore in a pitcher.' — WiUa TaHea, 
p. 68. 

Dumb Nettle. Lamium dUmmf L., "White Dead-nettle. — S. W. 
(Charlton.) 

Dump. (^) n. 'A treacle dump/ a kind of coarse sweet- 
meat. — S.W. (2) V. To blimt, as *IVe dumped my 
scythe against a stone.* — N.W. (3) A pollard tree, as 

* Ash-dump,' or * Willow-dump. '—N.W, (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Dum-put. See Dung-pot. 

Dunch, (i) Deaf (A.B.G.); now rarely so used. In Ot^n- 
nington MS. said to be at that tune the usual N. Wilts term 
for cfca/ — N. &S.W. 

' Ah I Molly, ye purtends to be as dunch as a bittle, but I kneows 
*e hears eViy word I zays/ — Wilts TcUes, p. 8i. 

(2) Stupid, heavy ; now the common use. ' The wapses gets 
dunch ' in late autumn. A labourer who can't be made to 
understand orders is * dunch.' — N. & S.W. (3 ,0f bread, 
heavy (Wild Life, ch. vii). Cf. Dunch-dumpllng. — N. & 
S.W. Dunchy is frequently used in S. Wilts instead of 
Dunch, but usually means deaf. 

Dunch-diimpling. A hard-boiled flour-and-water dumpling 
. (A.B.C.) See Dunch (3).— N.W. 

Dunch-nettle, Dunse-nettle. (i) Lamium purpureum, L., 
Red Dead-nettle. Dimch=: stupid, inactive. Cf. Deaf-nettle. 
— S.W. (2) Lamium album, L., White Dead-nettle. — 

S.W. (Barford.) 

Dung-pot. A dung-cart (D.) ; rarely Dum-put. See Pot. — 
N. & S.W. 

*Dup. * To dup the door,' to open or unfasteft it {Lansd, MS, 
1033X — Obsolete. Cf. : — 

*Then up he rose, and donn'd his clothes. 
And dupp'd the chamber-door.'— i/am?c<, iv. 5. 

The word now means the very reverse. 
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Dutch Elder. AcjopniVnim Ti'ihigraria, L., Gcmt-vreeti — S.W. 

(Farley, A:c,) 
Dnther, Dutter. See Dodder. 



Ea-grasa. Aftor-graas (D.) ; Lanunas gi-nss as well ii 



afti-r 



idhDi. - 



iW. 



i.Vf. 



Eaas (sometimes Yees). An earthworm.— 

■ Edge-growed. Of barley, both growing and ripening irregu- 
larly ; th« result of a want of i-aiu after it is first sown (D. ). 

£el-Bcrade. A kind of eel-trap. — S.W. 

' A trap nuvA to onteh eeU, piBced aoar a weir. The water is turned 
intcj the acriide when high, and the thth wsNhpd up to a lAnge tlirougli 
nliich the water finiU an outlet, the GhIi, however, bring retained ou 
the pUtform liy a piuvc of sloping iron.' — P. H. Willis. 

Eel-stioher. An eel-apear.— S.W. 

' Wishing to secure [o Little Grebe] in aummor plumngo, I Aakod 
the old '• drowner " in our meadows to look out for one for me— and 
this ho very soon did, fishing one out from under thi? watijr betwt-cii 
the spUes of his eol-sticher, av it was diving under the water.'— H'iHs 
Aftk, Mnij, izii. 193. 

Effot, Evet. Lissotriton punctatus, the Newt (A.S.)— N. & S.W. 
'She . . . sometimes peered under the sage-buth to looli iit the 
" effeta " that hid there.' — Qiaat Estate, ii. 

Eggs-and-Bacon, Linaria vulgaris. Mill., Yellow Toadflax. 

Cf. Bacon-and-Egga,— N. & S.W. 
*Eggs-eggB. Fruit of the hawthorn. — S.W. (Farley.) 
'Elet. Fuel (H.Wr, 

obsolete. 



, Helm, or Telm. 
S.W. 



•omt (Aubrey's Wills MS.).— Ji.W., 
(i) v. To make up 'elms.'— N. & 



Htiaw, selecting the longest and laying it level 

with water, and preparing it for the yokes. 



jelming," i.e. separating Ihe 
id parallel, damping 
Q/l Lifi, ch. vi. 



(a) n. (Almost invariably pi., ' elms ' being the usual form). 
Small bundles or haadfuls of fresh straw, damped and laid 
out straight for the thatcher's use {Wild Life, ch. vi). See 
Wills Arch. Mag. vol. xxii. p. iii. According to Prof. 
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Skeat yelmy seldom now used in Wilts, is the correct form, 
from A.S. gilm, a handfid. About Marlborough it is usually 
pronounced as Yelms, but at Clyife Pypard there is not the 
slightest sound of y in it. Elsewhere it is frequently 
pronounced as Ellums. — N. & S.W. 

Eltrot. Heracleum Sphondyliumj L., Cow-parsnip (S.). *Altrot 
at Zeals. -S.W. 

Smmet. The Ant (S.). *Ant' is never used in Wilts. — 

N. & S.W. 

Emmet-heap. An anthilL — N. & S.W. 

Sn« (i) pi. termination, as Housen, houses; Hipsen, rose- 

benies ; Keyn, keys ; Faoen, faces ; Wenchen, girls ; Bluen, 

blossoms; Naaa'D, nests (rarely heard, Nestiscs being the 

usual form) ; Pigs'-sousen, pigs'-ears. — N. & S.W. 

' In North Wilts . . . the formation of the Plural by affixing en to 
the Noon is almost universal, as house houson, &c.' — Cunnington MS. 

(2) adj' term.y as Hamen, made of horn ; Stwonen, of stone ; 
XHmin, of elm wood, &c. ' Boughten bread/ baker's bread, 
as opposed to home-made. 'A dirten floor,' a floor made 
of earth, beaten hard. 'A tfnnln pot.' ^A glasaen cup.' 
Boarden, made of boards ; Treen-dishes, wooden platters, 
&c. ' There 's some volk as thinks to go droo life in glassen 
slippers.' — N. & S.W, 

'Almost as universal too is the transformation of the Substantive 
into an adjective by the same termination as ... a Leatheren Shoe, 
an elmen Board, &c/ — Cwmingtm MS, 

(3) See Pronouns. 

'The pronoun Possessive too is formed in the same way, as hisn 
hem Oum theim.' — Cunnington MS. 

English Parrot. Picus viridis, the Green Woodpecker {Birds 
ofWUts, p. 251).— S.W. (Salisbury.) 

Ether, Edder. The top-band of a fence, the wands of hazel, 
&c., woven in along the top of a *dead hedge,' or wattled 
fence, to keep it compact (A.B.), A * stake and ether ' fence. 
A.S. erfor.— N.W. 

' Mughall [Midghall] had nothing to doe withought [without] the 
Eythcr [hedge] between Bradone Lane and Shropshire Marsh.*— 1602, 
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MS., Pcritmbulalion of the Creof Part qf Fialtrnt, N.W., in Dcvim 

Hussuui. 

'An eldem sUke and blackthoni etiier 
Will muko ft tioilgc to \aat for over.'— TTilte Savl'V (A.)- 
Ere. See Heave. 
EveD-ash. Asb-leaves with an equal number of leaflets, carried 

by cliildrea iu Itie ufternooa ef the zgth Muy (Wild Life, 

ch. v). See Shltsao.— N.W. 
Evet. See EfTeC 

Ex, pi. Exes. An axle (S.).— N. & S.W. 
Eyles. See Ailea. 

F. (i) F for /A. Examples: — Fust, thirst; afast, athirst. 
An old charaeteriBtic of the Western and South-Western 
groups of diulect. (2) P, at the beginoiag of a word, is 
frequently sounded as v, as fall, vail ; flick, vUck ; font, vanl. 

Fodge. See Fodge. 

Fag. See Tag. 

Faggot, Fakket. {■) A woman of bad character is 'a nasty 
stinking fa^ot (or vaggot),' Often used in a milder sense, 
as ' You young vaggot I [you bad girlj what be slapping the 
babyvor?'— N. saw, 

' DuiiD jiiWiot a gay wench, vor thut's what you be, bd' do mistake 
About It ; a TagjjOt as I wuu't hae in yn<j house no loager.' — Dark, 



(j) A riasola of chopped pig's-liver and seasoning, covered 
with 'flare': also known as Bake-fagEot. — N. & S.W. 
'Tripe lui mince meat, 
Viii}:Snt» an pigs veet, 
An blockpudiliiiB italo, OD whicli to rrgalo.' — Stow's I'xma, p. 36. 

Fatarie. Disturbance, excitement, commotion, -*N. & S.W, 
'"Look'w here, there 've bin a fine falariu about you, Zur." Ho 

tneADt that there bad l>e«n much oxoitemeut whoa it wHa found that 

B«<1snaa not Id the gurden, and was nowhere to be fuund.'— Ifuul 

Uagle, ch. ii. 

' Dwd about Wiltoii, but Dot so cxIoQslTuly oi it* ijtnoQTm ranipHi.' 

—Utter fioi' T- Sloio. 
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Fall about. i<. Of n woninn : to be cuiifiiiiHl. ' Uk wifu biaj 
an' fell alwiit laiia' night.'— N.W. (Clyffe Pypaid.) 

Fall down. Of arable laud : to be allowed to relapse of itsuU! 
into poor rough pasture. — N.W. 

'Some of the land is getting "tttrnip-Biok," the roota come b< 
and BmaU aud usuless, so that many let it " vail donn." ' — Grtat £ 

Falling, n. A downfall of buow. ' I thenka we shall faava] 
some viillen suoii.' Only usod of snow.— N. & S.W. 

Falling-poet. The front upright timber of a gate, Occasionalljid 
heard at Huisli ; Head, however, being the more usual twm 
there.— N.W. 

Falsify. Of seeds, young trees, &c. : to fail, to come to nought. I 
—N.W. 

Fancy man. A married woman's lover. 'He be Bill's wifu's] 
fancy man, that's what Ite do be,' — N.W. 

•Fang. To strangle ; to bind a wounded h'mb so tightly a 
stop tho fluw of blood (A.B.H.Wr.). 

Fantag, Fanteagua, &a, (i) n. Fluster, fusa. Fontaig (S.). I 
— N. & S.W. {2) Vagaries or larks, as 'Now, noue o*l 
your fantaigs here 1 ' At Clyfte Pypard, N.W., 'a rogulacl 
fnntaig ' would bt^ a flighty flirting lad or g^rl, a ' wond«^| 
mentiiig or ganimotty sort of a chap.' — N. & S.W. 

•Fardingale. A quarter of an acre (H.Wr. Lansd. MS.\ Thsl 
old form is FanUng^eal (Wr.). Compare Tkurindaic, &aM 
— Obsolete. 

' 1630. Itm, to tlio name Thomas k NicholoA Lea for tbeire belp« 
to Inye the Acres into Efnrondella.'— /tecurd.t cif ChipfiailiaM, p. aoa. 
' 1649. Twoe ffiirtliendela of graaso.' — Ihi'l. p. 217, 

Farewell Summer. The Michaelmas Daisy. — N. & S.W. 
Fashion, The farcoy, a disease in horses (A.E[.Wr,). Fr^ 

farcin. — N.W. 

'An old Wtltshir^ farmer, nhoD hiH grund-dfliightors appearnl bcfora 

him with any new pinw of finery, would nsk what it all meant. 

girls would reply, "foMan, grnn'vAthcr !" when tlio eld mmi wi 

rejoin, "Hul many h go<id lione has died o' tli' fushiont' 
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Favour. To resemble in features, &c. 'He doesn't favour yoii, 

Sir ... He is hU mother's own boy." — N. & S.W. 
Featiali. Fair, tolerable (A.B.). Used of liealtli, crops, &c. 
'How be 'e?' 'Featisli, tliank'e.'— 'There 'a a fentish crop 
o' grass yander ! ' (A.). M E. fdis (m Chaucer), O.F. fctis, 
/ai(w.— N.W. 

'The worthy fBHuer proceedi'd to oak how the ohildren got oil at 
the Suoday-school. "Oh, featiah, xur . . . Sail;, yAuder . . , her 'a 
gottin' on oonderful.' — WUtt Tola, pp. 139-140. 

'" How'ayourvoice?" " Aw, fffttiati [fairiah], I zucked athrnsh'a 
egg to clonr oii," ' — Gnenn Fmui Farm. cli. i. 

' " Eea, tliis I>e featUh tAckle," meanmg the liquor was good.' — Ibid. 
ch, ™. 

' A* bu a featisli- looking girl, yaa.'-^lbid. vh. i. 
*Pern Buttercup. Potent ilia A nserina, L., Silverweod.— S.W. 

(Zeals.) 
Feas. (i) Of animals: bad-tempered, fierce. A cat with its 
back up looks 'ter'ble fess.'— N. & S.W. (2) Cocky, 

impudent, coniident. Also used in Hants. — S.W., occasion- 
ally. (3) Proud, stuck-up (8.).— S.W. 
Fet. See Preterites. 

Fevertory. Fumaria, Fumitory, fiom which a cosmetic for 
removioj; freckles used to be distilled. — S.W. 
' If you wiali to be pure and holy. 
Wash your face with fevertory.' — l«ai Rhaiae. 
Few, * A goodiah few,' or ' a main few,' a considerable quan- 
tity or number.— N. & S.W. 

'1 ferruts a goodiah few rabbits on bright night* in winter.' — 



Fiddle-stringa. The ribs of the Plantain It.'af, when pulled 
out See Cat-gut.— N.W. 

'Field, The apace, or bay. between beam and beam in 
a bam, as ' & barn of four fields ' (D. }. 

Pigged (/in> sy/f.). Piggedy, Piggetty, Piggy. (i) Mwle 
with a few 'figs,' or raisins, as ' viggy pudden.' Figged 
Pudding, Plum pudding {Montbhi Mug., 1814), Figgetty 
Pooden (8.).— N. & S.W. (i) Pigged. 8i>ottedall over. 
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as a pudding is with plums. — S.W. A true-bom Moon- 
raker, describing his first night in 'Lunnon/ where he 
made the acquaintance of numerous members of the ' Nor- 
folk-Howard' family (Cimex lectularius\ spoke of his face 
as being ^vigged aal auver wi' spots an' bumps afore 
maming.' 

Fighting-oooks. Planiago media, L., and other Plantains, 
Children ' fight ' them, head against head. — N. W. 

FQtry. Rubbish. ' Ther 's a lot o' filtry about this house.'— N.W. 
Fine. Of potatoes, very small. — N.W. 

Fingers-and-Thumba Blossoms of Ulex EuropaeuSy L., Com- 
mon Furze (S.).~S.W. 

*Fire-deaL A good deal (H.Wr.). 

Fire-new, Vire-new. Quite new (A.) — N.W. 

Firk. (i) To worry mentally, to be anxious; as 'Don't 
firk so,' or 'Don't firk yourself.' A cat does not firk 
a mouse when 'playing' with it, but the mouse firks 
grievously. — N.W. (Marlborough). (2) To be officiously 
busy or inquisitive, as 'I can't abear that there chap 
a-comin' firkin' about here.' A policeman getting up a case 
firks about the place, ferreting out all the evidence he can. — 
N.W. 

♦Fitten. A pretence (A.B.). — Obsolete. Compare : 

< He doth feed you with fittons, figments, and leasings.' — CynOUa^s 
Revels, 

Fitly. In good health. 'Howbe'ee?' 'Ter'blefitty.'— N.W. 
♦Flabber-gaster. n. Idle talk (S.).- S.W. 
Flag. The blade of wheat. — N. W. 

' The wheat was then showing a beautiful flag . . . The flag is the 
long narrow green leaf of the wheat.' — Great Estate, ch. i. p. 8. 

Flake, n. (i) A frame, barred with ash or willow spars, 
somewhat resembling a light gate, used as a hurdle where 
extra strength is needed (Bevis, ch. xii ; Wild Life, 
ch. iv). ' Flake ' hurdles are used to divide a field, or for 
cattle, the ordinary sheep hurdles being too weak for the 
purpose. — N.W. (2) v. To make * flakes.' — N.W. 
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Flamtag. A slatternly wnm.in.— N.W. (Hiiish, &i;.) 

Flare. (i) The flick, or internal fat of a pig, btiforo it is 

melted down to mnke lard.— N. & S.W, (2) The caul, 

or thin skin of the Intastinea of animals, used for covering 

'bake-faggots,' Ac— N. & S.W. 
Fleck. Bee Flick. 

FlewB. A sluice is occasionally so called. See Flowse. — S.W, 
Rewy. Of a horse, troubled with looseness. ' He 's what 

we calk a flewy 'oss, can't kip nothing in 'im.' Cf, North 

of Eng. Fleipish, morally or physically weak. In Hants 

a horse of weakly constitution is eaid to be ^w or Jlueif 

(Cope).— N.W. 
Fliek, Flecli. (i) «. The internal fat of a pig (A.B,C.S.). 

— N. & S.W. '(2) V. To flare (S.).— S.W. 
Flig-me-jig. A girl of doubtful character, 'Her's a reg'lar 

flig-m e-j ig. ' — N. W, 
Flirk. To flip anything about (H.Wr,), as a dust«r in (licking 

a speck of dust off a table {Vilhu/e Miners), Flirt is the 

S, Wilts fomi of the word.— K.W. 
•PUtch. (i) Pert, lively, officious (A.B.H.Wr.). 
' Right flyggu and merj." — FaiUun Itllera, iv. 41a. 

• (2) To be Jiiek or Jlilch with any one, to be familiar or 

intimate (C.).— N.W., obsolete. 
Flitmouee. The bat. A shortened form of FUttermouse. — 

N.W. (MarlboTOUgh.) 
Flitters. Pieces. A cup falls, and is broken ' aal to vlilters.' 

—N.W. 
•Floating or Flowing meadow. A meadow laid up in 

ridges with water-carriages on each ridge and drains 

between (D.). A lowland meadow watei-ed from a river, 

as opposed to Catch-memlow {Annala of Agric). Ploted 

meadowea (Aubrey's Nat. lUsl. Wilts, p. 51, ed. Brit.). 
Flod. See Preterites. 
Flop-o-dock. Digikilis purjuimt, L., Fo.xglovc— S.W. (Hants 

bord.) 
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Floppetty. adj. Of a woman, uiitiOy. slatternly in i 
jwrson. Flopperty (S.).— S.W. 

Flowing Meadows. See Floating Ueadows. 

Flowse. (i) r. act. You ' flowse,' or spkeh, the water 
over you in a bath. — N. & S.W. (a) v. nciU. Wat*r is 
said to be 'Bowsing down' when rushing very strongly 
through a nr'H hatch. A horse likes to ' flowse about ' in 
a jjond.— S.W. (3) n. The rush of water tlirough a 
hatch. — S.W, (4) «, Occasionally also applied to the 
narrow walled channtil between the hatch gate and the pool 
below.— 8. W. 

Flucksey. adj. ' A flucksey old hen,' J. e. a hen who makes 
a great fuss over her cJiickens.— S.W. (Bishopatrow, &c) 
Cope's Ilanis Glassarr/ has: — 'Ftiuks, to peck in anger like 
a hen.' 

Flump, 'To come down flump, like a twoad from roost,' to 
fail heavily {A.B.8.) ; also used alone as a verb, as 'Her 
vlumped down in thic chair.' — N. & S.W. 

Flunk. A spark of fire; probably a form of Blink, q.v. 
Vlonker(a.).— S.W. 

Flush, '(i) n. Of grass, a strong and abundant growth 

(Agric. of Wi\% ch. xii). (2) (w^. Of grass, So., luxu- 
riant. — N.W. (3} a^. Of young birds, fledged (A.B.). 
— K. & 8.W. 

FloBtrated. (i) Taken aback, flustered.— N.W. 

' A didn't zay anything . , . but a looked n loetlc fliintrntcd liko.' — 
Willi T,ilos, p. 119. 
(2) Tipsy. — N.W. 

Fluttery. Of weather, catchy, uncertain, showery. ' 'T illl | 
be a main fluttery hay-making to-year, I warnd.' — N.W. | 
(Huish.) 

"Fodder. A labourer ' fodders ' his boots — stuffs soft hay ; 
into them to All up, when they are too large for him 
( Village Miners). 

*Fodgo (rarely Fadge). In packing fleeces of wool, when the | 
quantity is too small to make up a full ' bag ' of 140 lbs., < 



the ends ot the bag are gatlitTed togetlier «s lequii'cd, and 

the sides akeM-ered (ivur thorn, thus formiug the small 

package known as a ' fodge.' — N.W. 
Fog. V, To give fodder to cattle. Cf. Welsh J^irg, dry grass, 

— N. & &W. 

' Fajgiag, the giving of fodder , , . from i\ Hiddle Englisli root . , . ia 

common in Mid-WilU.' — Ltiaan Hour, Aug. 1893. 
Fog off. To damp off, aa cuttings often do in a greenhouse. — 

N.W. (Marlljorough.) 
Fogger, A miin who attends to the cowa and takes them 

their fodder morning and evening (ilf^ Old Vinaye, &c\ 

A groom or man-servant (H.Wr.), the duties of groom and 

fo^er being usually discharged by the same man on farms 

about Marlborough. ~N. & S.W. 
•Foldaail, PosseL A fold-shore (D.). See SaUs.- U.W. 

' A fold ittake, locoU; called a " fosale." ' — Wilts Arch. Miy. ixi. 13a. 

'The "fossols" means the yutl-shrma, qr. the rtates to whioh Uiu 

burdlea are shored up. and ftuileued with i loose twig wriiath at the 



top.'— Ibid. « 



i. 304. 



n good Top, yon must /u 
I't do no hoeing bo long lu 



PC on a [lotting o' tlio 
t do/ullBiB raining.' — 



Fold-Bhore. A stake pitched to support a hurdle (D.H.).— S.W, 
Follow or Follow on. To continue.— N.W. 

■ If j-.)u do want 
ground ; but you cai: 
tFUta Arch. Mag. vol. xxii. p. in. 

F0U7. A circular plantation of trees on a hill, as ' Harnham 
Folly,' or ' The Long Folly ' on Compton Down. Tills seems 
quite distinct from its more general use as applied to a tower 
or other building which is too pretentious or costly for its 
builder's position and means. ^N. & S.W. 

'"Every hill scema to hiivo a Folly," she said, looking round. " I 
mmui a cluinp of trees on the top." ' — Greem Feme Farm, ch. vi. 

*Foot-coelt. The small cock into which hay is first put (D.). 

Footy. Paltry lA.B.), as a present not so lai-ge as was expectwl 
{ViUagc Miners).— 'S.'Vf. 

For. Ofleu affixed to the verbs sm.i/ and think. ' 'Teon't the 
some OS you said for ' ; 'I bean't as old as you thinks for. ' — 
N.W. 
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Foro-eyed. Fort^uwijig. npt to look far ahead (S.). — 8.W. 

Fore-spur. A fore-leg of pork (S.). — S.W. 

Forofood, Vorfeed. To turn cattle out in spring into a pasture I 

which is aftenv-arda to be laid up for hay, — N.W. 
Foreright, Vorright. (i) adj. Headstrong, self-willed. 'He's \ 

that vorright there '3 no telling he anything,' — N. A S.W. 

(2) ailj. Blunt, rude, candid. — N.W. (Malmeabiuy.) (3) 

Juet opposite. 'The geat'a vorright thuck ahard.'— N.W. 
*Forel. The actual cover of a book, not the material in which 

it is bound. This is the usual term in Soni. Old Pr. Jburrel, 

A sheath, case.^ — N.W. (Malmesbury.) 
Fork. The a]>paratua used by Ihatchers for carrying the elma 

up to the roof —N.W. 
Foreater. (i) A Now Forest horse-fly.— S.W. (2) Any 

very tall thistle growing among underwood. — N.W. (Marl- | 

borough.) 
*FoaaeI. Soo Foldsall. 
Fot. See Preterltea. 
Frame. A skeleton. 'Her 'a nothingiu the world but a frame.' 

—N.W. 
*FreB, Fry. To make a brushwood drain (D.). 
Freglfun. Odds and ends of cold vegetables, fiit-d up with 

a little bacon to give a relish. Compnre Lane. Bmughwham, 

cheese, eggs, clap-bread, and butter, all boiled together. — 

N.W., obsolete. 
•French Grass, Onobri/chis satim, L., Sainfoin, — N.W. 

(Enford.) 
Fresh liquor. Unsalted hog's-fat (A).— N.W. 
Frickle, Friggle, (i) To potter about at little jobs, fiuch as 

an old mau can do. 'I biiin't up to a day's work now; 

I can't do nothing but frickle about in my game.' — N. & 

S.W. (a) To fidget, to wony about a thing.— N.W. 
'He fregglal [fidgettcd] hisself auvur thui:k pansoii as cornea 

ago.' -Oriraf Fenif f'Trn, cli. vii. 

Friokling, Friggling. ailj. Tiresome, involving much minute I 
_ attention or labour. Used of fiddling little jobs. — N.W. 
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Friggle. «. A worrying little piece of work. ' I be so caddled 

wi' nal these yer friggles, I eaau't hnrdly viad time vol- a bit 

o' vittles.* See Prickle.— N.W. (Huish.) 
rrith. (i) M. 'Quick,' or young whitethorn for planting 

hedges.— N.W. '{2) n. Thorns or brush underwood (D). 

—N.W. 

' 1605. Itm to JsmsB SmAlwond for nn Acre ft hnlfe nt liedginge 

frith (lUt of Heywood . . , Item for felling tlio samp frith.'— Kceordi 0/ 

Oilppet^an, p. 194. 

(3) c. To make a brushwood drain, as opposed to Qrip, 

q-». (D). 
Proar. Frozen (A. B.S.) ; generally Vroar or VrSr in N. Wilts, 

but the usual form at Wroughton, N.W., isFroren. A.S. 

ge/nren.—'S. St. S.W. 
Frog-dubbing, Boys throw a frog into a shallow pool, and 

then 'dub' or pelt it, as it tries to eseuiw, See Sub. — S,W. 
Froom. See rrum. 
Front. Of animals : to take fright. ' My horse frouted and 

run away.'— S.W. 
Prouten, Proughton. To frighten (S.).— N. & S.W. 

' Lor, Hiaa, how yuu did froughten 1 1 ' — Ctmim Ftmt Farm, oh. vii. 
Fpow. See Brow. 
FrtuD, Froom. Of vegetables, grass, &c. : fresh and juicy (A.B.); 

strong-gi'owing or rank. A.S. from, vigorous, strong,— N.W. 
*Pry. (i) n. A brushwood drain (H.Wr,). See Prlth (3^. 

—N.W, (z) V. To make a brushwood drain (D.), Also 

Prea and Frith (D.).— N.W. 
' i79«- For 234 Lugg Hollow frymg in EnglnndB a . iB . S.'—EccmiU 
<J i'hiirpr.nham, p. 348. 

FuUmare. n. In my childhood I remember being told more 
than once by servants at Morden, near Swindon, N.W,, that 
a colt which was playing about in a field near \vas ' u fiillmare.' 
Could this possibly have been a survival of the old word 
'FiAymarc, a young foal," which is given by Ilalliwell and 
Wright as occurring in a fifteenth- century MS. at Jesus 
College, Oxford ? I have never beard the ivord elsewhere, 
-Q. E. D. 
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Pur, M. The calcareous stKliment in a kettlo, &c. — N. i 

S.W. 
Furlong (pronounced Vurlin). The strip of newly-plou^ed 

land lying between two main furrows. — N.W. (Lockeridge.) ' 
Fur up. Water-pipes, kettles, &c., when coated inaide with i 

' rock,' or the calcareous sediment of hard water, are said to , 

' fur up,' or to be ' furred up.'— N. & S. W. 
•Purae-hawker. Sarkola ocnanihe, the Wlieatear. — N.W. 
■Purae Robin. Sarkola rubicola, the Stonechat {Birds of Wills, 

p. 150).— N.W. (Sutton Benger.) 
ru«z-bftU. Li/copenion Borista, L., PuffbnU.— N. & 8.W. 



Sea Horaea (A.). 

Qaam. (i) v. To smeai' or bedaub with anything sticky. 

aaamso {Village Miners). (2) n. A stickj' mass of 

anytliing. See aam. — N. & S.W. Many yeara ago, at a 
Yeomanry ball in a certain town in N. Wilts, the Mayor, i 
had done hia duty manfully up to then, stopped short in tlie 
middle of a dance, and mopping hia face vigomusly, gasped 
out to his astonished partner, a lady of high position, ' Well, 
I don't know how j/oti be, Marra, but / be ael of ai gaam i 
o' zweat 1'— N.W. 

Oaamy, Gammy. Daubed with grease, &c., sticky. In HaL | 
andWr. "Gaam, adj. sticky, clammy,' is apparently an error, 
gaam;/ lieing proliably intended, — N.W. 

A sight to be stared at, See Oapps.— N.W. 
, ». A fool, a stupid fellow. "What be at, ye girt. I 
gaapusl'— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Oabborn. Ofroomsorhouses, comfortless, bare'B.C). Gabtom j 
(A.ll.) and Gaborn {Great Estate, ch. iv. p. 78). This term I 
always denotes largeness without convenience or comfort | 
[C'liiiiiHu'on Jl/S.,'.— N.W. Gabbemy on Berks bord. 

' Gage-ring. An engagement ring (Great Estate, ch. x\ — K. W. I 

OaUcy-bagger. A s&u-ucrow (S.).— S.W. 
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Galley-crow. A scarecrow (A.H.Wr.).— N. & S.W. 

' "MaeaU-r," aftid the child, " woll 'e let m' chninge hstB wi' thtlck 
gultoy-crow yander?" . , , pointing to a s«iro-orow at the other end ot 

the gavdfJi.'—Willf Taim, p. 103. 

Gallivant. To be ga<lding about on a eprae with a companion 

of the opposite sex (S.) : to run after the girls, or 'chups,' 

aa the case may be. — N. & S.W. 
Gallow. See G&Uy. 
OallowH (pronounced Ga31<4s). *{i) A pair of braces. {2) 

Exceedingly. Used with any adjective; as 'Gallus dear,' 

very expensive {Great Estate, ch. iv. p. 75). — N. & S.W. 
' A gslliiB l)Bd weadi her be I ' — Dark, oh. sviii. 

'(3) ' He's a gallus chap,' i. e, plucky. 
Gallows-gate. A light gate, consisting only of a hing'ed style, 

top-Mil. and one strut— N.W. 
Gallus. See Gallowa. — N. W. 
Gaily, Gallow. To frighten or terrify. OaUow (B.H., Lansd. 

MS.), Gaily (A.B.S.). Pret. ffonered. astonished, frightened 

(A-B.C,S.) -He gallered I amwost into vita.' Still in 

use about Marlborough and in S.W. From M.E. gahcen ; 

A.S. agietwan, to stupefy.— N. & S.W. 
"The wrnlliful skies 
O&llow the very wandvi-ers of the dnrli.' — Ltat, Hi. a. 

The word is still commonly used in the whale-fisliery : — 

'YuUQg bulls . , . nre . . . easily "gftllied," that is, fiightened.' — 
MiEmYAT, Foor Jack, ch, vi. 

Gam. A sticky mass, as 'all in a gam.' See Gaam (2). — 
N. & S.W. In S. Wilts the a in this woi-d and its 
derivatiyes ia usually abort, while in N. Wilts it is broad 
in sound. 

Gambrel. The piece of wood or iron used by butchers for 
extending or hanging a carcase (A.), Gamel ^S.J,— N. & 
S.W. 

GameL See Oambrel. 

Gammer. A woodlouse. -S.W. 
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Qammet, Gkunut. (i) fi. Fun, frolicsome tricks. 'You 
be vull o' gamuts.' — N.W. (2) t?. To frolic, to play^ the 
fooL See Oammock and Oazmick. 'Thee bist alius a 
gammetting.'- N.W. (3) r. To play oflf practical jokes ; 
to take in any ona — N.W. 

Ckunmoek. r. To lark about, to play the fool, to frolic See 
Oanniok and Oammet. — N.W. (Marlborough.) 

Gammotty, Gkunmutty. (i) adj. Frolicsome, larky. See 
Gammet. — N.W. (2) a^i- Of cheese, ill-flavoured. See 
Cammocky . — N. W. 

Ckunmy. (i) Sticky. See Qaamy.— S.W. (2) Lame, 
crippled, having a 'game leg.' — N. & S.W. 

Gkunut. See Oammet. 

Gander^flanking, To go. To go off larking or ' wonderment- 
ing.' Perhaps a corruption of gaUivanting. — S.W. (Upton 
Scudamore.) 

GandigoalingB. Ofthis mascula, L., Early Purple Orchis. 
Compare Gandergosses in Gtrarde (Appendix), and Candk- 
gostes in FcXh-Ebfmology, Also see Dandy-goelingB, Dandy- 
goshen, Oooeey-ganders, Ooalings, Orampha-Oriddle- 
Oooaey-Oander, and Oranfbr-goelings. — N.W. 

Ganniok. To lark about, to play the fool. See Oammock. — 
S.W. (Warminster, &c) 

Gapps, Gtaapsey. To gape or stare at anything. ' Thee'st 
alius a gaapsin' about' — N.W, 

Garley-gat. A gluttonous person. Perhaps connected with 
gorle, to devour eagerly (see Halliwell). 

« " Let 's go to bed," says Heavy-Head, 
« Let 's bide a bit," says Sloth, 
**Put on the pot," says Garley-gut, 
<*We'Il sup afore w© g'auf" [go oflf].*— Nursery Bkyme. 

Gashly. See Ghastly. 

Gate. n. Excitement, 'taking.' *Her wur in a vino gate 
wi't.'— N.W. 

Gatfer. See Ootfer. 
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Gauge-brick. A brick which shows by its change of colour 
when the oven is hot enough for baking. Cf. Warnlng- 
■tono.— N.W. 

■ SLe know wfaen the oven wm hot enough by the gauge-brick : this 
pBrticnlar brick fts the heat increased bec&me spotted with nliite, aod 
when it liad turned quite white the oven was ready.' — Oreal Ealale, 
ch. viii, p. 15a. 

Oawt-cap. See Oold-cup. 

aawney. A simpleton (A.H.S.Wr.).-N. & S.W. 

' heave m' 'lone j" greal gawney 1 ' — ITiKj Talea, p. 83. 

Gay. Of wheat, rank in the blade (D.).— N.W. 

Gee, Jee. To agree, to work well together (A.B.).— N.W, 

OenoW. See Go-now. 

'GeDtleman's-ancl-ladieH' -fingers. Arum mantlatum, L., 

Cuckoo-pint. Cf. Lady's- Finger {«). — S.W. (Farley.) 
Ghastly (pronounced Gashty''. This word is used in many 

ways, as "Thick hedge wiir gaahly high, but it he ter'ble 

improved now.'— N.W. (Huish.) At Etchilhampton, 

N.AV., a 'giishly ditch' ia one that is cut too wide. — 

N. & S.W. 
Gibbles. Onions grown from bulbs. Cf. Chipplea and 

Cribblea— N. &. S.W. 
Giokaey. See Eecka. 
Oiggley. See Ooggtey. 
Qigletting. adj. Fond of rough romping ; wanton. Used 

only of females. ' Dwoaii't ha' no ti-uek wi' thuck there 

giglettiu' wench o' hia'n."— N.W. ^IlIfthneabu^y. ) 
Qiloap. Buttercups in general ; occasionally restricted to 

R. Ficaria. Cf. Oold-oup.— S.W. 
*OilL A low four-wheeled timber-carriage {Ct/el. of Agric.'). 
•Oilty-cnp. Caliha palustris, L., Marsh Marigold.— S.W. 

(Zeals.) 
Qiit-BQd-Wat«r Horket. See quotation, 

• Some towns have only whst is called a " gin.and-watcr " market : 

that it, the "deal" is begun and concluded from small samples carried 

In the pocket and eiamined at an inn over a glass of spirits and 

watw.'— riif Tiiihn if 0,1 r<rl.l. p. a8. 
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Gipsy. Carnation grass, Carex pankea, L., because it turns 
so brown, — N.W. (Clyflfe Pypard.) 

Gipsy-rose. Scabiosa atropurpurea, It,, the Garden Scabious. 

—N.W. ^ 

Girls. The short-pistilled or 'thrum eyed' blossoms of the 
Primrose, Primula vulgaris, L. See Boys. — N.W. (Clyffe 
Pypard.) 

Gix, Gickseyy &c. See Kecks. 

Glory-hole. A place for rubbish or odds and ends, as a house- 
maid's cupboard, or a lumber room. — N.W. 

' This has nothing to do with Lat. gloria, but is connected with 
M.E. glorien, to befoul (Prompt Parv.), Compare Prov. Eng. glorry, 
greasy, fat. Thus glory-hdle'^^tk dirty, untidy nook. See FoOc-Etymology, 
p. 145.'— Smyihe-Palmeb. 

*Glox. This is given by most authorities as a noun, and 

defined as ' the sound of liquids when shaken in a barrel ' 

(A.B.H.Wr.); but it is really a verb, and refers to the 

motion and peculiar gurgling of liquids against the side of 

a barrel or vessel that is not quite full (C). In Hants 

gloxing is the noise made by falling, gurgling water (Cope). 

Cf. Lottie.— N.W., obsolete. 

' Fill the Barrel fiill, John, or else it wiU glox in Carriage/ — Cunning- 
Urn MS. 

Glutch. To swallow (A. B. C. S. ). According to Cunnington MS. 
the use of glutch implies that there is some difficulty in 
swallowing, while quiU is to swaUow naturally. — N. & S.W. 

Glutcher. The throat (S.). See Glutch.— N. & S.W. 

*Gnaa-poBt. A simpleton (S.). — S.W. 

Gnaing. To mock, to insult (S.). Also used in West of 
England and Sussex. — S.W. 

GN>at-weed. Polt^gonum Convolvulus, L., Black Bindweed. — 

N.W. 

*Gob. (i)n. Much chatter (S.).—S.W. {2) v. To talk. 
— S.W. 

*Gooh6. A pitcher (H.Wr.). Perhaps a mistake, as Morton 
{Oycl ofAgric.) gives gotch under Norfolk. 
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Qog, Ooggmire. A swnnip or quagmire. Cf. Quavin-gog, 
'I be all in a goggmire,' iu a regular fix or dilemma. 
— N.W. 

' Id Mioty Oommoti ... is a boggie placo, callpd the Oagga . . . 
Footaale. Perhapfl a PomipUon of quag, itself a corruption otquaki. " I 
be all in a Bt.gg-mire " is a North Wilts phrase for being in what 
appears on inextricable diffleultr,'— Jacksok'b Aubrey, p. 271. 

Goggle. (i) n. A anail-ahell. Cf. E. cocUe (Skeat).— N.W. 
' OuKglaSi the empty shells of snnila— not the large brown kind, 
but those of various colours.' — Hiss E. BoTeh-Bbowb. 

(2) V. "To go goggling," to collect snail-shella (Springtide, 
p. 89).-N.W. (3) V. To aLake or tremble, as a table 
with one leg shorter than the others. ' I do trembly an' 
goggly ael day.'— N. & 8.W. {4) n. 'All of a goggle,' 
nhalting all over, especially from phyBical weakness. ' How 
are you toJay, Sally?" 'Lor', Zurl I be aal of a goggle.' 
' What on earth do you mean ? ' ' Why, I be zo ter'bla 
giggly, I can't scarce kip my lags nohow,' — S.W. (Steeple 
AshtoD.) 

Oogglea. A dieease in aheep (Agiic. of Wilts, ch. xiv}. — N.W. 
(Castle Eaton.) 

GoEfily- Unsteady, shaky. Sometimes QiKKly is used, as in 
example given under Qoggle. — N. & S.W. 

Ooggmire. See Qog. 

Oold. Nodules of iron pyrites in chalk. — N.W. Heaid once 
or twice, near Clyffe Pypard, years ago. — G. E. D. 

' On part the steep wall of an ancient chalk-quarry, where the 
ploughboys search For ppilss, and call them thunderbolts and " gold," 
for when broken the radial metallic fibres gliaten ypllovr.' — Ortint 
nnu Faim, ch. v, 

Oold-oop (pronounced Gatd-i^up). The various forma of 
Buttercup. Cf. oaoup.— N.W. (Malmeabury.) 

Golden Chain. (i) Laburnum (S.). The general name for 
it in Wills.— N. & S.W. (a) Lathynis pratmsis, L., 

Meadow Vetchliog-- S.W. (Salisbury.) 

Goldlock. Sinapis aircnsis, L., Charlock.— S.W. (Zeals.) 
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Qo-noWy Gfrenow, Good-now* Used as an expletive, or an 
address to a person (S.)* 'What do'ee thenk o' that, 
genow I ' Also used in Dorset — N, & S. W. 

Gooding Day. Si Thomas' Day, when children go 'gooding,' 
or asking for Christmas boxes. — N.W. 

*Gk>od Neighbour. Jefiferies {VtUage Miners) speaks of a weed 
called by this name, but does not identify it. See below. 

Good Neighbourhood. (i) CJienqpodhim Bonus-HenrictiSj 
L., Good King Henry. — N.W. (Devizes.) (2) Centranthas 
ruber, DC^ Bed Spur Valerian {English Plant Names). — N.W. 
(Devizes.) 

Gk>od-now. See Go-now (S.). Used at Downton, &c. — S.W. 

Gtooseberry-pie. V(iferi€ma diaica, L., All-heaL — S.W. 

Goosegog. A green gooseberry (S.). Used by children. —N. Sc 
S.W. 

GoosehilL See GubbIo. 

*Gk)08en-ehiok. A gosling (Wr.). ^Goosen-ohlok's vather. 
A gander (Wr.). Both these words would appear to belong 
to Som. and Dev. rather than Wilts. 

Goosey-gander. A game played by children (S.). — N. & S.W. 

Goosey-ganders. Orchis mascula, L., Early Purple Orchis. — 

N.W. 

*Gk>re. A triangular piece of ground (D.). 

Gk>8ling8. Orchis masctdOy L., Early Purple Orchis. See Gandi- 
goslings. — N.W. 

GkMW. Ononis arvensis, L., Bestharrow. Gorse, UleXf is always 
' Fuzz.'— N.W. 

Gossiping. A christening.-— N.W., obsolete. 

*Gk>tfer. An old man (H.Wr.). ^Gatfer is still in use about 

Halmesbury. — N.W. 
Grab-hook. A kind of grapnel used for recovering lost 

buckets from a well. 

Graft. (i) A draining spade.— N.W. (2) The depth of 
earth dug therewith. — N.W. 
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Grained. Dirty {A.H.Wr.) ; QrainWid (B.); the latter being 
a mispronunciation. — N.W. 

Oraine. The tines of a gardening fork, as 'a four-grained 
prong.'— N. & S.W. 

Gramfer. Grandfather (A.B.). Oraiifer(S.) and Qramp are 
also used.— N. 4 8.W. 

Orammer. Grandmother (A-B.S.).— N. & 8.W. Becoming 
obsolete. 

Grammered in. Of dirt, so grained in, that it is almost im- 
possible to wash it off. Qraramered : Begrimed (H-). — N.W. 

* Orampba-ariddle-GooM;-Gander. Orchis mascitla, L., 

Early Purple Oi-chis {Sanim Dhc. Goae/te).— S.W. (Zeals.) 
'Granfer-goaltngs. Orchis maculata, L., Spotted Orchis 
(YiUugc Miners).— '^M. 

* Granny- jump-out-of- bed. Aconitum Napellits, L., Monks- 

liood.-S.W. (Deverill.) 

Granny (or Granny's) Ifightosp. (i) Anemone nemorosa, 
L., Wood Anemone. — S.W, (Salisbury,) (2) Aqailegia 

vulffaris, L., Common Columbine. — N.W. (Huish.) (3) Con- 
t'oli'uji/a «c^ium, L.. Great Bindweed. — N.W. (4) Convolvulus 
arvtnsis, L., Field Bindweed.— N.W. 

•Grato. Earth (D.). 

'Grate-board, The mould-board of a plough (D,\ 

'Gratings. The right of feed in the stubbles (D.). See 
Qretton. 

Gravel-Path, The. The Milky Way.— N.W. (Uuish.) 

•Gray Woodpecker. Picas nuijor, the Great Spotted Wood- 
pecker (Birdu of Wilts, p. 253). See Black Woodpecker. 

Great axe. The large English woodmnn's axe [Amakur 
Poacher, ch. iv). 

Greggles, or Groyglea. Srilla nutans, Sm., Wild Hyacinth 
Cf Blue Oogglea— .S.W, 

•Gretton. Stubble (Aubrey's Witts MS.) See GraUngs. 
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Greybeard. Clematis VitaXbOj L., Traveller's Joy, when in 
seed. — N.W. 

Greygles. See Qreggles. 

Griggles. Small worthless apples remaining on the tree after 
the crop has been gathered in.— N.W. 

Griggling. Knocking down the 'griggles,' as boys are 
allowed by custom to do. — N.W. 

Grindstone Apple. The crab-apple; used to sharpen reap- 
hooks, its acid biting into the steeL The ' Grindstone Apple ' 
mentioned in the Eulogy ofE. Jefferies, p. iy. is probably the 
* Grindstone Pippin ' of Wood MagiCy not the crab.— N.W. 

Grip, or Gripe. (i) To grip wheat is to divide it into 
bundles before making up the sheaves. — N.W. (2) n. * A 
grip of wheat,' the handful grasped in reaping (A.). It is laid 
doton in gripe when laid ready in handfuls untied (D.). 
— N.W. (3) V. To drain with covered turf or stone 

drains, as opposed to Jritk. To take up gripe, is to make 
such drains (D.).— S.W. 

Grist, Griz. To snarl and show the teeth, as an angry dog or 
man (A.H.Wr.).— N.W. 

Grizzle. To grumble, complain, whine, cry. — N. & S.W. 

*Grom. A forked stick used by thatchers for carrying the 
bundles of straw up to the roof (A.B.G.). 

*Gropsing. *The gropsing of the evening,' dusk. — Obsolete. 

* Both came unto the sayd Tryvatt's howse in the gropsing of the 
yevening.' — Wilts Arch. Mag, xxii. 227. 

Ground. A field. —N.W. 

' A whirlewind took him up . . . and layd him down safe, without any 
hurt, in the next ground.' — Aubrey's Nat. Uist, Wats p. 16, ed. Brit. 

* Ground-sill stone. Quarrymen's term for one of the beds 
of the Portland oolite— useful for bridges, &c., where great 
strength is required (Britton's Beauties, vol. iii). 

Ground-rest. The wood supporting the share, in the old 
wooden plough (D.). Best is a mistake for wrest (Skeat). 

—N.W. 
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Grout. (i) V. To root like a hog.— N.W. (2) i'. Ilence, 

to rummage about. — N.W, 

Qronty. adj. Of the aky, tliimdery, threatening rain. It 
looks 'ter'ble grouty' in summer when thunder clouds are 
coming up, — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Qnimp. 'To grump about," to complain of all aorta of ail- 
ments. — N.W. 

"Grupper. To give up (Wr.), There would appear to be 
some mistake here, as we cannot trace the word elsewhere. 

•Gubbam. n. A filthy place, a foul gutter or drain (A.H. Wr.), 
Gubbom (B.). Should not this be a^. instead of n. ? 
Compare Devon gubbings, offal, refuse. 

Guggles. Son QogKles. 

Guinea-pigs, FigB. Wood-lice, See Butohera'-auinea-Pigo. — 
N. & S.W. 

'Gale. To sneer or make mouths at (A,). Also used in 
Hereford. 

GtUey, QiUy. adj. (i) Of sheep, giddy, suffeinng from 
a disease in the head which affects the brain and causes 
a kind of vertigo. — N.W. (z) Of persons, queer, stupid, 
or eilly-looking. Compare Gated, bewildered, Berks, After 
being very drunk over-night, a man looks ' ter'ble guley ' 
in the morning. — N.W. 

Gullet-hole. A large drain-hole through a hedge-bank to 
carrj- off water.- N.W. 

'Gorgeous. Coai-ae flour (A.). 

GOBllill. See Gmmle, 

Goas. (i) », The girth of a saddle (A.B,).— N.W. (2) 
r. To girth ; to tie tightly round the middle. A bundle 
of hay should be ' gussed up tight." A badly dressed fat 
woman ' looks vor aal the world like a zack o' whate a-gusaed 
inwi'amwp,'— N.W, 

Gua trill. See Guzzle. 

Gutter. To drain land with open drains (D.). — N.W. 
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Oussle. ([) The filth of a drain (B.l (2) A filthy 

drain (A.B.). OoosehiU (Wr.l. QuHhiU (K.>, and Ou»trUl 
(H.Wr.), the latter being probably a misprint. — N.W. 

Guzzle-berry. Gooseberry. Used by children.— N, & 8,W. 



H. It should be noted that the cockney misuse of H is 
essentially foreign to our dialect. Formerly it was the 
rarest thing in the world to hear a true Wiltshire nistia 
make such a slip, though the townsfolk were by no means 
blameless in this respect, but now the spread of education 
and the increased facilities of coiumunication have tainted 
even our rural speech with cockneyisms and slang phrases. 

Hack. (1) t'. To loosen the earth round potatoes, pre- 

parntoiy to earthing them up. This is done with a 'tat«r- 
haoker.' an old three-grained gaixlen-fork, which by bending „ 
down the tines or 'grains' at right angles to the handle 
has been converted into something resembling a rake, but < 
used as a hoe. In Doi-set hoeing is called hackint}. — N.W. 
(Clj-ffe Pypard.) ' (i) ». The shed in which newly-made , 
bricks are set out to dry.^N.W, (Malmesbuiy.) 

*Eaclu. n. A nervous hesitation in speaking (FiQa<;re Xitten). 
—N.W. 

' He sptiaicB with so msnf hauka and hesitatioiu.' — Da. H. Haas. 

Backer. (i) v. See HsUer. (2) n. The instrument ] 
used in ' hacking ' potatoes ; also known as a Tomahawk. — ■ 
N.W. 

Haoketty. See Htcketty. 

Hackle. " (i) n. The mane of a hog (A.H.Wr.). (») n, I 
The straw covering of a beehive or of the apex of a riok I 
(A.).— N.W. {3) 'To agree together (A.). (4) To] 
rattle or re-echo. — N.W. 

Hagged. Haggard, worn out, exhausted -looking. ' He oame A 
in quite hugged.' 'Uer've a had a lot to contend wi' to*] 
year, and her 'a haggod to death wi't aal.' — N. & S.W. 

Haggei*, See Hakker. 
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Haggle. To cut ctuinsily. Sw Agg. — N.W. 

■They took out thelf kiiivua unJ liogglai tlie nkiii off.' — Bciia, tli.vii. 
Hag-rod. Bewitched, bagridden, afflicted with nightmai-e. 

•Haig-raig, bewildered (S.)-— 8.W. 
Hail. The beard of barley, See Alia, which is the more 
correct form (Smythe-Palmer).— N. & S.W. 
*The blauk kooU on tite> dolicHtv barley utrnw wore togimiLng t« be 
topp«id with the hoi].'— Aiuiid about a Great Eslatt, ch. i. p S. 

Hain, Hain up. v. To reserve a field of grass for mowing 

(A.B.D.).-N.W. Treated as a noun by Akermnn. 
• Thrt* tttre* of grass , . . lo be linyned by the farmer at Candbmas 

md carried by the Vicnr at LitmmAa.' — HSiitarion Paiiah rimer, 1104. 
Haito. A horse ; used by mothers and nurses concurrently 

with Gee-gee. A contiiwtioti of HtiHtco, the order to a horse 

to go to the left. Highly is similarly used in N. of England. 

-N. & 8.W. 
Hait-vo. See above. 
Hakker, Hacker. To tremble (8,\ as with passion 'A.), cold, 

or ague. Hagger. To chatter with cold (H.Wr.).— N. & 

S.W. 

'Blew m' zoul, in dwon't think our maeHter's got the agor t How a 
hHckere an bivers, to be zhure ! ' — Witta Tales, p. 55. 

Half-baked, or Half-saved. Half-witted. —N. & S.W. 

-HftUantide. AU Saints' Day (B.). 

Hallege, Harrige. n. The latter seems to be the original 
form of the word, and is still occasionally heard ; but for 
at least seventy years it has been more commonly pro- 
nounced as haUege, I and r having been interchanged. We 
have met with it at Clyffe Pypard, Bromham, Huish, and 
elsewhere in N. Wilts ; but, so fur as we know, it is not 
U8*d in S. Wilts, Hamge = disturbance, which the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould heard once in Cornwall, and made use 
of in his fine West-Country romance, John Herring, 
ch. xxxix, is doubtless a variant of the same word. (i) 
Of persons, a crowd ; also, contemptuously, a low rabble, 
' Be you a-gwain down to zee what they be a-doing at the 
Veast ? ' ' No, / bean't a-gwain amnng such a 1 
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that ! ' — N.W. (2) Of things, confusion, disorder. Were 
a load of top and lop, intended to be cut up for firewood, 
shot down clumsily in a yard gateway, it would be said, 
* What a hallege you Ve a-got there, blocking up the way I ' — 
N.W. (3) Hence, it sometimes appears to mean rubbish, 
as when it is applied to the mess and litter of small broken 
twigs and chips left on the ground after a tree has been 
cut and carried. — N.W. (4) It is also occasionally used 
of a disturbance of some sort, as ' What a hallege ! ' what 
a row I — N.W, 

Ham. (i) A narrow strip of ground by a river, as Mill-ham 
(A.D.). (2) See Haulm (S.). 

Hames. Pieces of wood attached to a horse's collar in draw- 
ing (A.D.).—N. &S.W. 

Hanch (a broad). Of a cow or bull, to thrust with the horns, 
whether in play or earnest. — N.W. 

Hand. (i) n. Corn has 'a good hand ' when it is diy and 
slippery in the sack, 'a bad hand' when it is damp and 
rough (D.). — N.W. (2) v. To act as a second in a fight. 
— N.W. (3) V. *To have hands with anything,' to have 
anything to do with it. 'I shan't hae no hands wi't.' — 
N.W. See Hank« 

Hand-box. See Boz« 

Hander. The second to a pugilist (A.). See Hand (2). — N.W. 

Handin'-post. A sign-post. — N.W. 

Hand-staff. The part of the ' drashell ' which is held in the 
hand. 

Hand-wrist. The wrist— N.W. 

Handy. Near to, as 'handy home,' 'handy ten o'clock* 
(A.B.M.S.). *A gied un vower days' work, or handy.' — 
N. & S.W. 

Hang. 'To hang up a field,' to take the cattle off it, and give 
it a long rest, so as to freshen up the pasture. — N.W. 

Hang-fair. A public execution, as ' Hang-fair at 'Vize,' for- 
merly treated as a gi'eat holiday. — N.W., obsolete. The 
Pleasure Fair at Waiminster on August 11 is known as 
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' Hang-Fair, 'perhaps from the hanging of two murderers there 
on that day in 1B13. See WUtsNotes and Queries, L 40, 139- 
Hang-gaUows. A gallows-bird (S.)-— N. & S.W. 

' " Where 's t\\e munoy I put in th' 2jck, you hang-gallua ? " roared 
Mr. Twint.'— ff-.Hs Tola, p. 55. 

Hanging. (i) The steep wooded slope of a hilL — N. & S-W. 
(2) A hillside field (S.)-— 8.W. 

Hanging Geranimn. Saarifraija sartnentosa, L. ; from the way 
ill which it is usually suspended in a cottage window ; also 
known as Strawberry Gflranium, from its strawberry-like 
nuiners.— S.W. 

Hanging-post. The hinder upright timber of a gat«, by which 
it is hung to its post. Frequently heard, although Har is 
much more commonly used.— N.W. (Huish, &c.) 

Hanglere. The hooks by which pots and kettles are 8usi>ended 
over open fireplaces in old cottages and farm-houses. See 
CoglerB.— N.W. 

'Hank. Dealings with (8.). ' I won't ha' no hank wi' un,' will 
have nothing at all to do with him. Cf. Hand {3).— S.W. 

'Hants-sheep, Hanta-horaea. See quotation. 

"Tliey were called [in Wilts] linnta sheep ; tliey wore a sort of sheep 
Ihiit never pliellod their teeth, hut Blwnys had thoir lambs-teoth 
without alieddiiig them, and tbruetlng out two broader in their room 
every year, . . , There ware moh u nort of horses called httnts horses, 
thHt always showed tbemselrea to be six years oM.'^Lible'b Hiulionifry, 



Happer-down. To come down smartly, to rattle down, as 
bail, or leaves in autumn. — N.W, (Clyffe Pypard.) 

HapB. (i)n. A hasp (A.B.).— N. & S.W. (1) v. To 
hasp, to fasten up a door or box {A.B.) — N. & S.W. 

Har, The hinder upright timber of a gate, by which it is hung 
to its post. A. 8. Acorre, M.E. lurrrc, the hinge of a door. See 
Head and Hanging-poat. — N.W. (Marlborough; Huish; 
Clyffe Pypard.) 

'We wants Bomi' more lieuds and hara cut out.' Curpenlers about 
Marlborough usimliy redure the word to a single letter in making up 
thtif acuounts, as • To n new R to Cow-Ieaise gate, ic.'— Rev. C. Soaxih. 
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Hardhead. Ceniaurea nigra, L.. Black Knapwe«d. — N. & S.W, 
HarL (i) c- To thrust a dead rabbit's hind-foot through 

a slit in the other leg, so as to form a loop to hang it up 

or carry it by (Gamelxeperat Honie, ch. il), Hardle in Dorset, 

— N. & S.W. (2) V. To entangle (C). Had, knotted , 

(A.S.), is a mistake for harM.—l/i. & S.W. (3} n. An 

entanglement (B.C.). 'The thread be aal in a harl.' A knot | 

(Aubrey's Nal. Hist. Wilts, p. 51, ed. Brit.)— N. & S.W. 

"1,4) Of oats, KcU-harled is well-eared (^D;. 
Harrige. Se« HaUege. 

'Harrows. The longitudinal bars of a harrow (D.), 
Harrost-trow. The8hrewmouse(H'iWI,(^,ch.ix) ; Harwest- I 

row(A.H.Wr.\--N.W. 
*Ha8k. A husky cough to which cows are subject (Lisle*3 ' 

Husbandry). See Husk. 
Hatch. <i) n. A 'wallow,' or lino of raked-uphay. — N.W. 

{2) p. 'To hatch up," to rake hay into hatrhea. — N.W. 

(3) n. A half-door (A.B.C.). ' Born-hatch, 'a low board put . 

across the door, over which you must step to enter. — N.W. 
Haulm, Ham, Haam, Helm. A stalk of any vegetable (A.B.), i 

especially potatoes and peas. — N. & 8.W. 
Haycock, A much larger heap of hay than a * foot-cock.'— 

— N. & S.W. 
'Hayes. A piece of ground enclosed with a live hedge ; used J 

as a termination, as Calf-Hayes (D.). A.S. A^(Skeat). 
Hay-home. See quotation. 

' It was l.lie Inst day of the hny-liarveat — it wan " hay-homs " thkt 1 

night/— B. JErrtRiEs, A Trut Taie o/lAt WMiliire Labourer. 

Hay-making, Grass as it is mown lies in swathe {N. & S.W.); j 
then it is turned (S.W.), preparatoiy to being tedded (N. 1 
& S.W.), or sptrad; then I'aked up into lines called hatchrt J 
(N.W.', which may be either single hatch or dtiuhlc batch, and I 
are known in some parts as era?/(KPs(N.W.); next sjjifarf and I 
hatched up again, and put up in Bmall foot-cocks, coclis {^.W.), I 
orp<»fts(N. & S.W.); finally, after lieing thrown about again, I 
it is waked up into long wakes (N.W.), or rollers (S.W.), and J 
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if not made temporarily into summer-ricks ('S.'W.), is tlien 
cAiried. No wonder that John Burroughs {Fresh Fields, [>. 55) 
remarks that in Engl&nd hay ' is uaiially nearly worn out 
with handling before they get it into the rick.' Almost every 
part of the county has its own set of terma. Thus about 
Warminster meadow-hay is (i) turned, (z) spread or tedded, 
(,l) put in roUere, (4) pooked ; while at Clyffe Pypard it ia 
tedded, hatched, waked and cocked, and at Hiiish waked and 
pooked. Holier is pronomiced as if it rhymed with collar. 
Hay is ' put in rollers,' or ' rollered up.' 

HoEOD (a bi-oad;. To scold or threaten (A,B.C.H. Wr.). ' Now 
dwoan't 'ee liazon the cluld for't." — N.W. (Clyffe Pj-pard.) 

Head. The front upright timber of a gate. See Har and 
FaUing-poBt.- N.W. (Marlborough ; Huiah ; Clyffo Pypard.) 

Headland. (1) adj. Headlong, as to 'fall headland' or 
■ neck-headland."— N.W. (a) The strip where the plough 
turns at bottom and top of a field, which must either be 
ploughed again at right angles to the rest, or dug over with 
the spade ; generally called the Headlong by labourers in 
S. Wilts. 

Headlong. See Headland. 

Heal, Hele. Of seeds, to cover or earth over (D.) ; Heeld, 
Yeeld (Grrat Estate, ch. viii). When the ground is dry and 
hard, and the wheat when sown does not sink in and get 
covered up at onco, it is said not to !ieal wdl. and requires 
harrowing. ^ N . W. 

HeartleBS. ' A heartless day ' is a wet day with a strong south- 
west wind.— S.W. 

Heater (pronounced llttier). A fiat iron (8.).— N. & S.W. 

Heave, Eve. Of hearthstones, &c., to sweat or become damp 
on the surface in dry weather, a sign of coming change and 
wet, Eave, to sweat (S.).— N, & S.W. 

Heavy (pronounced Hcevij). Of weather, damp. See Heave. 
—N.W. 

Heaver. Part of the old-fashioned winnowing tackle,— N.W. 

'He-body. Awomon of masculine appearance. — S.W.(Deverill.) 
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*Hecth. Height (A.). 

Hedge-oarpenter. A professional maker and repairer of rail 
fences, &c. {Cramekeeper at HomCj ch. iii). — N.W. 

Hedge-hog. The prickly seed-vessel of JRanunciUus arvensis, L., 
Com Buttercup {Great Estate, eh. vii). — N.W. 

Hedge-peg. The fruit of the Sloe, q. v. Cf. Bggs-egga.— N.W. 
(Marlborough.) 

Hedge-pick, Hedge-spe&k. See Sloe. — N.W. 

Heeld. See Heal. 

Heft. (i) n. The weight of anything as poised in the 
hand (A.B.C.M.S.).— N. & S.W. (2) v. To weigh or test 
weight in the hand (A.B.), to lift;. -N. & S.W. 

Hele, Heel, Hill. (i) To pour out (A.B.H.Wr.), to serve 
out or dispense.-— S.W. (2) See Heal. 

Hellooky. See Hullocky. 

Helm. (i) See Elm. (2) See Haulm. 

Helyer. A tiler. An old word, but still in use. — N.W. 

Hen-and-Chioken. (i) Saxifraga unibrosa, L., London Pride. 
— N.W. (2) Saxifraga sarmentosaj L., from its mode of 
growth.— N.W. 

Henge. See Hinge. 

Hen-hiissey. A meddlesome woman. —N.W. 

Here and there one. ' I wur mortal bad aal the way [by sea] 
and as sick as here and there one.' — N. & S.W. 

^Herenoe. Hence (A.B.). 

Hereright. (i) Of time: on the spot, immediately (A. B.), 
the only use in N.W. (2) Of place : this very spot (S.). 
— S.W. (3) Hence (A.), probably a mistake. 

Hesk. See Husk. 

Het. * A main het o' coughing,' a fit of coughing. — S.W. 

Hotter. See Heater (S.). 

He-woman. The same as He-body.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard, &c.) 

Hicketty. Hacking, as a cough. — S.W. Hacketty.— N.W. 
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iu concealment. Akerman, by some 
verb instead of noun. ' Her kep' it in 

I hiked my foot in a root.' Se« 



Hidlock. 'Ill hidbcfc.' 

mistake, treats tliis as 

hidlock aal this time.'- 
Eike. To hook or catch. 

Hook and Uek.— N.W. 
Hike off. To decamp hastily, to slink off (A.B.C.S.) ; mostly 

used in a bad senae.^N. & S.W. 
Hile. See Byla. 
HiU. See HeaL 
Hill-trot. Apparently a corruption of mtrot. (i) Heracleum 

Sphondj/lium. L. Cow-paisnip. *{al Oenanlhe. crocata, L., 

Water Hemlock. -S.W. (Charlton and Barford.) 
Hilp. Fruit of the sloe.— N.W. 
Hilp-wine. Sloe-wine. - N.W. 
Hilt. A young sow kept for breeding (A.).— N.W. {Clyffe 

Pypard.) 
Hinge, Henge. The heart, liver, and lungs of a sheep or pig 

(A.), Ill some parts of S. Wilts used only of the latter. — 

N. & S.W. 
Hinted. Harvested, secured in bam (D.). ' Never zeed a better 

crop o' wheat, if so be could be hinted well.' A.S. hentan, 

to seize on, to secure.— N.W. 
Hit. (') ^'^ bear a good crop, to succeed : as 'Th' apples hit 

well f year.' Treated by Akerman as a noun instead of 

a verb.— N.W. (2) !■■■ To pour out or throw out. 'You 

ought to het a (luart o' drenk into 'ee.' ' Hit it out on the 

garden patch."— N.W. 
Hitchland. See Hookland. 
Hittor. A cow which is ill and appears likely to die is said to 

be 'going off a hitter.'— N.W. 
Hittery. Of cows : suffering from looseness, ill. — N.W. 
Hobby. Tvnx torquiUa, the Wryneck.— S.W. (Biahopstone.). 
•Hob-lantem. Will-o'-the-Wisp (A.B.;. 
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Hock about. To treat a thing carelessly ; drag it through the 
mud. ' Now dwoan't *ee gwo a-hocken on your new vrock 
about' — N.W. The usual form in S. Wilts is Haok-about. 

Hocks. (i) To cut in an unworkmanlike manner (A.). 

(2) To trample earth into a muddy, untidy condition. — N.W. 

Hocksy, Hoxy. Dirty, muddy, miry. — N.W. 

' It 's aboat two miles in vine weather ; but when it 's hocksey like 
this, we allows a mile Yor zlippin' back I ' — Wilis TaleSf p. 179. 

*Hodmandod, Hodmedod. ac^j. Short and clumsy (B.). 

Hodmedod. (i) «. A snail.— N.W. (MildenhaU.) ♦(2) 

Short and clumsy (B.). See Hodmandod. 
Ho for. (i) To provide for. See Howed for. — N.W. 

(Clyffe Pypard ; Malmesbury.) (2) To desire, to long for. 

*I did hankeran' ho a'ter 'ee za' — N.W. (Malmesbury.) 

Hog. (0 ^ Originally a castrated animal, as a hog pig (D.>. 

(2) Now extended to any animal of a year old, as a chilver 
hog sheep (D.). 

*We have wether hogs, and chilver hogs, and shear hogs . . . the 
word hog is now applied to any animal of a year old, such as a hog 
bull, a chilver hog sheep.' — Wiits Arch. Mag. xvii 303. 

' 1580 . . . Una ovis vocata a hogge/ — Scbopb'b History qf CasGe Combe. 

(3) To cut a mane or hedge short (D.), so that the stumps 
stick up like bristles {Village Miners). — N. & S.W. 

Hogo. (Fr. haut goOi). A bad smell (MwUMy Mag. 1814). 
Still frequently used of tainted meat or strong cheese. — 
N. & S.W. 

*Hollardy-day. The 3rd of May. Apparently a perversion 
of 'Holy Rood Day.'— N.W. (Mahnesbury.) 

Home, to be called. To have the banns of marriage published. 
— S.W. 

' They tells I as *ow Bet Stingymir is gwain to be caal'd whoam to 
Jim Spritely on Zundy/ — SLoio. 

Honesty. Clematis Vitdlba, L., Traveller's Joy, occasionally. 
♦Maiden's Honesty (Aubrey's WiUs JtfSL).— N.W. 

Honey-bottle. (i) Heather. (2) Furze. 

It is not clear which is intended in Crreat Estate^ ch. i. 
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*Booey-pIaDt. Soniu old-fushiunej aweet-seented plant, 
perhaps the dark Sweet Scabious, which used to be known 
as 'Honey-flower' in some counties, 

' la the garden, which was fuU of old-rsBhioiied shrubs and tierba, 
»h« watched the beea buay at the sweet-BCented "honey-plant."' — 
CiMf EUalr, ch. ii. 

Alao see Eejiroacb ofAnnesle^, vol. i, p. 119, for Hants use 



'Sibyl beat over a honey plant ^omsted with pink-acented 
liloaBOms, al>out which the bees . . . were hamming— an old-fashioned 
cottage plant.' 

Honey-suckle. (i) Lamium nlbuHt, L., White Dead Nettle, 
sucked by children for ita honey.— S.W. (Salisbury.) 
{2) Also applied to both Eed and White Clover, Tri/oUum 
pratense and T. repcns.— N.W. (Clyffe Pj-pard.) 

, Hook. Of a bull, to gore (S.). See Uck.— N. & S.W. 

I ' Compare h>ick, t« push, lift, gore, Haota ; and I'rov. liUcf, to tosa.' — 

I SKTmi-PAUOB. 

Hookland (or Hitchland) Field. A portion of tlie best land 
in a common field, reserved for vetches, potatoes, &c, 
instead of lying fallow for two years {Agrk. of Wilts, ch. vii). 
Parts of some fields are still known as Hooklanda in S. WUts, 
though the system has died out. Sometimes defined as 
' 'land tilled every year.' — N. & S.W. 

Hoop. Pynhula vulgaris, the Bullfinch (A.B.] ; also Bed Hoop. 
— N.W. 

Hoops, or Waggon-Hoops. The woodwork projecting from 
I the sides of a waggon so as to form an arch over the hind 
I wheels.— N.W. (Clyffe Pyi)nrd.) 

Hooset. I 



Hop-about. An apple dumpling (B.C.), probably from its 
bobbing about in the pot, Cf, Apple-bout. — N.W. 

Hopper. A grig {Amafeur Poacher, ch, i). 

Horee-diaisy. Chr^/sanUtemum leucanthcmum, L., Ox-eye Daisy. 
-N. & S.W. 
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Horse-Matcber — HuckmTicfe 



'HoTse-Hstcher. Sfixicola rubicola, the Stonochat (Birils q 
Wills, p. ISO). 

' Rorse-matcben or stonechals s1«o in summer oftaii viail 
y«rd,' — Wild Life, eh. i. p. ijg. 

Eonfls. In N, Wilts the orders given to a plough or team are I 
aa follows :— to the front horse, Cootn ether, go to the left, and I 
Wourt, to the right : to the hinder horse, Wo-oot, to the right, 1 
and Gie aay or Gie aay oot, to the left. The orders to oxeif 
are somewhat different. 

Horse-shoe. Acer Pscitdt^Uifawts, L.. Sycamoro, — S.Wi3 
(Barford St. Martin.) 

•Hora©'B-leg. A bassoon, 

Horae-Snatcher, Saxicola oenanthe, the Whoat«ar {Birds i^M 
Wilts, p. 152).— N.W. (Huish, &c.) 

Horse-Btinger, Eoastenger. The Dragon-fly (A.B.S.). — Nj 
&S.W. 

Hound. The fore^jarriage of a waggon. — N.W. 

Hoase, Houst. To grow stout 'Lor, ma'am, how you'rt 
a-hou8ted ! '—N.W. 

HoUBset, Hooaet, Wooset. (i) *■- ^ serenade of i 
muaic, got up to express public disapproval of marria| 
where there is great disparity of age, flagrant immorality, Scvl 
See article on Tlie Woosd in Wilts Arch. Mag. vol, L p. 8i 
cp. N. ^ Q. ^ Ser. xL p. jag. In Berks the 'Hooaet' 
a draped horse's bead, carried at a ' Hooset Hunt.' 
Lowaley'a Berlcs Gtoss.— N.W. (a) r. To take part r 
a houaset. — N.W. 

*Howe. n. ' To be in a howe,' to be in a state of onxie^ 
about anything (C). See Ho for. — N.W., obsolete. 

•Howed-for. Well provided for, taken care of (A.B,C.H.Wr.)J 

Huckmuck. (i) A strainer placed before the faucet iu 

brewing (A-B.H.Wr.).— N.W. (2) Parus caudatMS, thi 
Long-tailed Titmouse {Birds of Wilts, p, 173).— N. & S.Wj 
(3) General untidiness and confusion, as at a spring-oleontng^ 
A very dirty untidy old woman is 'a reg'lar huckmuck.'- 
N.W. 
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Hacks, Husks. (r) The chaft" of oats {Village Miners). 

— N.W. {Clyffe I^panl.) (2) Grains of wheat which 
have the chafT still adbering to them after threshing:, and 
are only fit for feeding poultry. — N.W. (ClyfTe Pypard.) 

Hud. (i) »■ The husk of a walnut, skin of a gooseberry, 
shell of a pea or bean, &e, — N. & S.W. (z) v. To take 
off the huak of certain fruita and vegetables. Beans are 
bttddcd and peas sJielled for cooking. — N.W. (3) A finger- 
stall or finger of a glove (S.). Also Huddiok (S.).— N. & 
S.W. (4) A lump or clod of earth.— N.W. Cf. Hut. 

Huddy, Oddy. Of soil, full of lumps and clods.— N.W. 

•Hudgy. Clumsy, thick (AB.C.U.Wr.). 

Hudmedud. (i) n. A acarectow (A,). In common use 
m N. WUts. 

* ME?stcr CuUuni i sends yoit back your ludilcll koz its auch a 
cu^noahun ram looking hudmedud of a thiiDg that pipl woU do it 
direckly.'^B'ito Tutes, p. ^g. 

' "That nimity-pimity odd-me-dod ! " . . . Little eontempttble scare- 
omw,' — QrtfW Feme Farm, eli. Hi. 
*{3)a4j- Short and clumsy (B.). See Hodmedod. 

Hollocky I ' Hullo ! look here I ' exclamation denoting 
surprise, or calling attention to anything (S.). This is 
usually pronounced Hdlttcht/, and is a contraction of ' Here 
look yet* Also YcUucks.—fl. & S.W. 

■" Now which way ia it?" ..."Telluoka," snid the boy, meaning 
" Look here."" — Orrene Fenw Farm, rh, v. 

' " ThiB bo the vioest vewt ... as over I w»d . . . Tollucks I "—as 
much ns to say. Look here, that ia my dictum.' — Vrid. ch. xi. 

Humbug. A sweet or lollipop.— N.W, 
Humbuz. A cockchafer. — N.W. 

To speak hesitatmgly {VilUige Miners). 
ig-bird. Jirgulus cristatus, the Golden -treatt-d Wren. 
—N.W. (Huiah.) 

'We alwnya calls 'em humming-birds here, nnd they ore hummlDg- 
blrdal' said the iichool-oliildren at Hulah, in the moat decided 
manner, when cross-exomiiiod as to the Qold-croat. Apparently the 
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. fsame use obtains in Devon, as Martin speaks of the ' hammipg-bird *" 
as occurring in certain localities abont Tayistock, which ai^e assigned 
to the Gold-crest by other writers. See Mb& Brat*s Description qf 
Dewm, 1836, vol. ii p. 146. 

^Hummocksing. Clumsy, awkward, loutish. 

' She had a lover, but he was "a gurt hommocksing noon-naw** . . . 
a "great loose-jointed idiot." ' — Great Estate, ch. iv. 

Humstram. A home-made fiddle (S.). Sometimes applied 
also to a large kind of Jew's-harp. — S. W. 

Hunch about. To push or shove ahout. — ^S.W. 

*Hander-8tone8. Thunder-holts (Aubrey's Wilts^ Boy. Soc 
MS.). Probably either belemnites, or else the concretionary 
nodules of iron pyrites, called ^ thunder-boHs " by the 
labourers, are here intended. See.Thunderstones* 

Hunked. See linked (A.H.). 

Hurdle-footed. Club-footed» — S.W. 

Hurdle-shore. The same as Foldshore. — S.W* 

Hurkle. To crowd together, as round the fire in cold weather. 
An old form of hurtle, 

^Hurtdyn, as too th7ng3rs togedur (aL AurooIyR, hurchyn togeder). 
Jmpingo, coBido.* ^Prompt. Parv, c. 1^40 (Smtthe-Paijisb). 

Busk, Hesk, A disease of the throat, often &tal to calves. 
See Haak,— N.W, 

Husks. See Hucks. 

Hut. A lump of earth. — N. W. See Hud (4). 

Hutty. Lumpy, as ground that does not break up welL — N.W. 

Hyle, Hile, Aisle, &c. (i) n. A shock or cock of wheat, con- 
sisting of several sheaves set up together for carrying. The 
number of sheaves was formerly ten, for the tithing man's con- 
venience, but now varies considerably, according to the crop. 
Tithing in N.W. Hile-a-whate (S.) The forms given by 
DaviSj aisl^ aile, and wle, seem purely fanciful, as also does 
the derivation there suggested, a hyle being merely a single 
shock. In some parts of Wilts the shape and size of a hyle 
will depend largely on the weather at harvest-time. Thus 
in a stormy season it will usually be built compaci and 
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round, whiie in a cftlm one it may sometimes form a line 
Beveral yards in length.— 8. W, 

' Tis merry while Uie wheat 'b in hile." — BAmiTSi Piiaos. 
(2) V. To make up into liyles. Wheat and rye are always 
hyled, and oats usually so, about Saliabury.— S.W. 

Ichilo-pen. The Misael-tliruah : only heard from one person, 

but perhaps an old name. — N.W. (Clyfi'e Pypaid.) 
Hob. See AUas. 
Imitate. To resemble. ' The childem be immitatiu' o' their 

vather about the nause." Participle only so used. - N.W. 
In-B-most. Almost.— N. & S.W. 

• It inamwoBHt killeU our bwoy Snin."— IfiJO Tufes, p. 145, 
Innocent. Small, neat, unobtrusive, as 'a innocent little 

primrose.' Virtually restricted to flowers. — N.W. 
Iron Fear. FijmsAria, L., White Beam. ^N.W. {Heddington, 

Ac) Iron-Pear-Tree Farm, near Devizes, is said to take its 

uame from this tree. 
'Isnet. AUcanct hugloss (D.). 
•Ivors. Hanging woods {Sloiv).— S.'W. There would appear 

to be some misunderstanding here. The word may refer to 

the coverts on the hillside above Longbridge Deverill, which 

are known as The Ivors, the farm below hwn^ Lnruj Ivor Farm. 

At Wioughton a field is called TAe/tory,' but this is perhaps 

a family name, 
Izsard. The letter Z (A.S.). Still in use in S.W. 



-N.W. (Swindon.) 
Afdca citicrea, the Heron (Birds of WiUs, 



•Jack. , 

Jack, Jack Em. 

p. 395;-— N.W. AI90 MoU 'era. 
Jaok-and-his-team. The Gruat Bear.— N.W. (Huish.) See 

Dlck-and'hla-team. 
Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon. TmyojioijiHi limk-nein, L., GoafsBeard. 

-N. & S.W. 
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Jack-in-thg-green. (i) Adimis autum*ialis, L., PboasantV J 

ej-o.— S.W. (2) The hose-iu-hoao variety of Polyanthus. I 

— N. & S.W. 
Jack-run-BloDg-by>the-hedge. AUiaria officinalis, Andrzj., 

Hedge Mustard. 
Jiicky-Dii^li. Sylvia si/h-'icola, tho Wood "Warbler, — S.W.I 

(Bishopstone.) 
Jaoob'B-Iadder. Pdi/gmiatum muUi^rum, All., Solomon's SeaLl 

— S.W. {Farley, Ac.) 
Jag. The awo &nd head of the oat Oats are spoken of aa 1 

'well-jagged,' 'having a good jog,' 'coming out in jag,' &c 

— N.W. 

'The denpiaod oats wore coming out in jag ... in jag means tb 

eprHf-like drooping awo of the oat.' — RoHiid tU/vui u Greal Svlulfl, uli. 

p.B, 

Jan-Chider. See Johnny Clild«r, 

Jarl, To quarrel, to ' have words.' — N.W, 

Jaw-bit. Food carried out in tho fields 1>y labourers, to I 

eaten about 10 or 11 o'clock.— N.W. (Clyffe Pj-pord.) 
Joe. See Gee. 
Jew-b^ry. livbua caesius, L., Dewberry ; a corruption of tha 

proper name {Wild Life, ch. xi).— N. & S.W. 
JibbetB. Small pieces. ' You never did see euch a slut I 

gownd a-haiigiu' in dirty jibbets [rags] aal about her heelslS 

— N. & S.W. 
*Jiffle. At Bishopston, N. Wilts, an old bell-ringer was recentli^ 

heard to accuse the younger men of having got into a regula 

'jiffle' (?confusion) while ringing. We have not met widl 

the word elsewhere, but Hal. and Wright liave jtffle, to 1 

restless, var. dial 
Jiggery-poke. Hocus-pocus. JiggeTy-pokery. Unfair den 

(S.): deception.— N. & S.W. 
Jlgget. V. To riile or walk at a jog-trot. 'Here we go I 

jiggettin' along.'— N. & S.W. 
Jiggetty. adj. (i) Jolty, shaky. ' This be a ter'ble jiggett| 

train. -N.W. '(2) Fidgetty (S.).— S.W. 
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Jimmy, Sheep's Jimmy. A sheep's head (S.). — N. & S.W, 
■Jimmy-swiver. n, A state of trembUng. Apparently con- 
nected with wkiver or swiver. — N.W. 
' " lor, Mias, how you did froughtea II I bo nil oE a jimmy-flwivor," 
and alio visibly trembled, which was what she meatit.' — Greciu Fenu 
Farm, ch. vii. 

•Jitch, Jitchy. Such. — N.W. (Malmeshury. ) 

Jobbet. A smaU load (A.).— N.W. 

•Jod. The letter J {A.S.). 

Jotumy Chider, Chan>chidar, The Sedge Warbler, Salicaria 

phragniitis. So called 'because it scolds bo.' — S.W. Jan 

Chider (S.). 
Jolter-headed. Wrong-headed ; used generally of a jealous 

spouse, 'Her wur alius a joIte^headed 'ooraaiL* — N.W. 

(Clyfferypard.) 
Jonnjok. Honest, fair, straightforward in dealings (S,). — 

N. & S.W. 
Joseph-and-Hary. Pulmonaria officinalis, L., Common Lung- 
wort, the flowers being of two colours, red and blue. — N.W. 
Joy-bird. The Jay, Garrulus glandarius. The name commonly 

used in N. Wilts for the Jay. Fr. ffcai. — N.W. (Savemake 

Forest, &c.) 
Jumble, A kind of coarse dark brown sweetmeat {M^ Old 

r.(%c).— N.W. 

Jumping Jesuses. The long-legged water-flies, Gems, which 
skim along the surface of streams. — N.W. (Hilmarton.) 

Junk. A hunch of bread-and- cheese, Ac. ; a lump of wood or 
coal. A solid piece (S.). — N.W. 

Junket. A treat or spree ; still in use. When potatoes were 
not so common as now, a man would complain of his wife's 
'junketing wi' the taters,' i.a digging them up before they 
were ripe, as a treat for the children, — N.W, 

JOBt about. Extremely. See About (i).— N. & S.W. 

•Jut. To nudge, to touch (8.).~ N.W. 
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K. K sometimes becomes t, as hUat^ bleak ; hhmt^ blunk. 
Conversely, t becomes k, as sleeky sleet, 

Keaoh, &c. See Catoh (i), 

Keavin. See Cave (i). 

Keck. To retch as if sick (A.) ; to cough ; also Cack«— N. W. 

Eeoker. The windpipe (A.S.)-— N. & S.W. 

Kecks. Dry stalks of hemlock (A.B.). Hemlock must here 
be taken to mean several of the larger UmheVAferaej and to 
include occasionally growing plants as well as dry siiems. 
There are many variants of the word, as Keeka (A.), Keoksey 
(A.B.), Gix (A.B.H.Wr.), GiokaieB {Amateur Poacher^ ch. iii;, 
Gickfl ifireat Estate, ch. v).— N. & S.W. 

Keep, Kip. Growing food for cattle, &c. (A.B.S.). — N. & S.W. 

Kerf. A layer of turf or hay (A.B.C.). A truss of hay. — N.W. 

Ketch. See Catch (i). 

KeyBy or Keyn. Fruit of ash and sycamore (A.B.). — N. & S.W. 

*Kibble. *(i) To chip a stone roughly into shape (A.). Cf^ 
Glouc. cabbie, to break smelted pig-iron into small pieces, 
before proceeding to draw it into bar-iron. *(2) To cut up 
firewood {WUts Arch. Mag. vol. xxiv. p. 210). — Obsolete, 

Kid. (i) n. The cod or. pod of peas, beans, &c. — N. & S.W. 
(2) V. To form pods ; used of peas and beana WeU-kiddedf 
of beans or peas, having the stalks full of pods (D.). — N. & 
S.W. 

Kidney-stones. Dark waterwom pebbles (^k2o>^^^ p. 28). — 
N.W. 

'Kim The same as Ciderldn. 

Kind. Some woods and soils ' work kind,' ie. easily, pleasantly. 

—N.W. 

King's-oiishion. See Queen's-oushion. 

Ki88-behind-the-garden-gate. Sarifraga umbrosa, L., London 
Pride.— S.W. (Som. bord.) 

Kiflfling-gate. A 'Cuckoo-gate,* or swing gate in a V-shaped 
enclosure. — N. & S.W. 
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Eus-mfr^nick. Centmnl/nis ruber, DC, Red Spur Valeriun. 
— N.W. 

•Kito'B Pan, Orcftia maculata, L., Spotted Orchis.— S.W. 
(Fui-ley.) 

Kitty Candlestick. I^nis faluus, ■Wi]l-o"-th&-Wisp. Kit of 
the Candlesticfa {Aubrey's Noi, Hist. Wilts, p. 1 7, ed. Brit.). 
—S.W. tDeverUl.) 

Kiver. A cooler used in brewing (A.B.). — N. & S.W. 

Knacker, To snap the fingere. Kacker (H.Wr.)- S.W. 

Snap, £Cnop. (i) v. To cliip stone, as formerly in making 
a gun-flint.- N.W. (a) n. A little hill; a steep ascent 
in a road (S.). This is really a Devon use. — S.W. (Dorset 
Iford.) 

JEnee-Bick. Of wheat, drooping at the joints, from weakness 
in the straw (D.).— N.W. 

£nee-Bocked. Corn bent«n down by storms is ' knoe-soeked 
down,' — N.W. See Eneo-Biok. 

Knit. Of fruit, to set. ' The gooseberries be knitted aVeady.' 
N.W. (ClyffePypard.) 

Snitch, Nitch, Niche, &c. Usunlly spelt incorrectly, without 
the k. M.E. fcnm-clte, Gei-m. knocl'c: used by Wyeliffe, 
also in Aflmt Locke, ch. xxviii. (i) Ifilch, a burden of 
wood, straw, or hay (A.B.), such a faggot as a hedger or 
woodman may carry home with him at night ; a short think 
heavy chump of wood {Tillage Miners). Hence u fine baby 
is spoken of as 'a regular nitoh' {Ibict.). A bundle of 
gleaned com (S.).— N. & S.W. (1) 'He has got a nitch,' 
is intoxicated, has had as much liquor as he can carry 
(A.B.). Compare : — 
' Ho "a got hU inarkot-aitch.' — res* (iflhe l/Crt/erciTlet, Yol, i. p. 19. 

Knot Couch. Arena elaiior, so called from the roots some- 
times looking like a much-knotted cord or a string of beads. 
—N.W. 

Koomb. See Oomb (8.). 
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Ladies-and-Oentlemen. Arum miunlatum, L., Cuckoo-pint. 

Ltades an Genlmin (S.).— N. * S.W. 
'Iiadies'-bolls. Centautva niffra, L., BUck Kn&pwee<t — S.W. 

(Charlton.) 
'Ladiea'-flugera-and-thumba. IjoIus comkvlaius, h., Binl'a- | 

foot TrefoiL— K.W. (Enford.) 
lAdies-in-white. Sarifmga umhrosa, L.. Loodon Pride, 
Lady-cow. Tho Ladybird.— N.W. 
LadyVcushioii. Anlligllis mlneraria, L., Kidney Vetch.- 

b.W. (Salisbury.) 
Lady'e-finger, (t) Applied generally to Lotus €omicul<^iis 

uad II iji]iocrq>is comosa, and occaaionalty also to Lalhi/nLs prt^ 

laisis. 'Leades vingers, the wild Calceolaria' (S.), probably ( 

refers to one of tliese flowers. — N, & 8.W. (a) Arum I 

maculatum, L.. Cuckoo-pint.— S.W. (Barford St. Martin) : j 

N.W. (ayffe Pypard.) 
'Lady's-gloTe. ' The Greater Bird's-foot' — 8.W. 
Lady'a-nightcap. The flower of Ck»ivolvulus septum, L., Great I 

Bindweed (A.B.). 
Itady's-petticoat. Anejnonc nemorvsa, h., Wood Anemone.— 

S.W. (Mere.) 
Iiady's-mfflea. Tho double white Narciasus. — N.W. 
Iiady'B-aboe. Famaria officinalis, L, Common Fumitory.— 

S.W. (Barford St. Martin.) 
Lady's-Blipper. Applied generally to the same plaata as 

Xiady'a- finger. 
'Lain. Of a smith, to dreBB the wing and point of a aharo 

(D.). See Lay (4). 
Xiaiter, Loiter. A full laying or clutch of eggs. The whole 1 

number of eggs produced by a hen at one laying, before aha ] 

gets broody and ceiises to lay.— N.W. 
Iiaks. A small stream of running water. — S.W, (Honta I 

bord.) 
^Ambkioa. Cutkina of hazel.— S.W. (Barford St, Martin.) 
Ziunb'a-oage. A crib for foddering sbeep In fold (0.). — N.W, | 
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Lamb'B-creep. A hole in the hurdles to enable the lambs 

to got out of tho fold.— N.W. 
Lamb'fl-taiU. Catkina of willow nnd hnzel. — N. ft 8.W. 
Land. The 'mdge,' or ground between two water-furrows 

in a ploughed field.— N.W. 
'The ploughmHD wnlka in the ftin-ow hU share has made, and 

preaently stopa to mpamirB the "LuidH" with the epad.' — Ataatcvr 

Poarhi-i, rjli. yii. pp. 130-1. 

'lAndfihard. The atrip of greensward dividing two pieces 
of arable in a common field (D.). 

Land-spring. A spring which only runs in wet weather 
{Gamchcejier id Home, ch. v. p. 109). — N.W. 

Lane (a broad). A strip of grass, generally irregular, bound- 
ing an arable field. — N.W. (Devizes.) 

'Lonnook. A long narrow piece of land (A.H.Wr.). 

Lanahet. Bee Lin eh. 

'Lark's-seed. PlunlaijQ major, L., Creator Plantain,— S.W. 
(Charlton.) 

'Latter Lammas. An unpunctual person (S.) — S.W. 

' When a pofBoii ia habitually Intjj nnd unpunctual, foiks my — " What 
a Latter Lummoa tliee beeat, tn bo sure I "' — LeUa fnnn Jfr. Smu. 

Lattermath. Aftermath (A.B.). Latt«rmaaa at CherhilJ. — 
N.W. 

Lave. (i) Of a candle, to gutter down (H.Wr.).— N.W. 
(3) To splash up water over yourself, as in a bath. 'Law 
it well over ye." — N.W. 

Law. In N. Wilts, when speaking of relationa-in-law, the ht 
is always omitted, as brother-law, father-law, &c., the only 
exception beuig aon-ln-law. 

Lay. (i) To lay a hedge, to trim it back, cutting tho boughs 
half through, and then bending them down and inter- 
twining Ihem so as to strengthen the fence (A.).^N. ft S.W. 
(3) To lay rmiffh, to sleep about under hedges hke a vaga- 
bond. — N, ft S.W. (3) To lay tip afield, to reserve it for 
mowing.— S.W. {4) To lay a loot, to steel its edge afresh 
This appears to be the same as Davis's lain, which is 
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probably a contraction of lay in. At Mildenhall you often 
hear of laying or laying in a pickaxe, and the word is to 
be traced back for a century or more in the parish accounts 
there.— N. & S.W. (5) An idle dissipated man is said 
to lay about — N.W. 

Laylooks. Usually Syringa vulgaris, L., Lilac, but rarely applied 
to Cardamine pratensis, L., Lady's Smock, in S. Wilts. 

^Lay-over* A wooden bar, or a rope, used to fasten tackle 

together. 

* Two or three horses go abreast, each drawing a harrow diagonaUy, 
aU the harrows being fastened together with a lay-oyer or rider.' -*> 
Agric. qf WiltSy ch. v. 

Iioaoh. A strand of a rope. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Leap, Leer, (i) Empty (A.B.C.G.).— N. & S.W. (2) Hence, 

craving for food, hungry (A.C.S.). — N. & S.W. Leary is 

the usual form on the Som. bord. 

' I never eat but two meals a day — breakfast and supper . . . and 
I'm rather lear (hungry) at supper.' — Oamekeeper ai Hoffne, ch. i. 

' His biU was zharp, his stomack lear, 
2o up a snapped the caddlin pair.' — Wilts Tales, p. 97. 

Leam. To teach. ' I'll learn 'ee to do that again, you young 
vaggot ! ' ^ Her do want some ^un to leam she, 'stead o' she 
leamin' we ! ' In general use in Wilts. — N. & S.W. 

Lease, LeasOy &c. : sometimes used with a prefix, as Cow- 
lease, Oz-lease. (i) As much pasting as will keep 
a cow (B.). — N. & S.W. (2) A large open pasture. Legh, 
Lease (Aubrey); Lease {Amateur Poacher, ch. iii). — 
N. & S.W. 

Xease. To glean (A.S.).— 1^. & S.W. 

Lease-breacL Bread made from lease-corn. — N.W. 

Lease-oom. Wheat collected by gleaning. — N.W. 

Leaser. A gleaner. — N. & S.W* 

Lodged. See Lodged, 

Lemfeg. An EUeme fig (A.H.Wr.).— N. & S.W. 

*A cure-peg, a curry-peg, 
A lem-feg, a dough-feg/ — WiUa Nursery Jingle, 
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■Length, I^nt. A loan (A.B.). "Lenth (S.)- 
Lot-Off. To abuse.— N.W. (CherhilL) 

' Mneater \nt I off at ft vino rate.'— Wills Arch. Mag. vol. ixii. p. 1 1 1, 
Lew (pronounced Loo). (i) atf;. Warm (H.).— N. & S.W. 

(2)«. Shelter {A. B.C.S.). 'Get in the lew,' i. e. into a place 

sheltered fttjm the wind. A.8. hko, fdeoie. — 'S. & S.W. 
Lewis's Cat. A person suspected of incendiary habits. Uiiny 

years ago fires are said to have occurred ao frequently on the 

premiaea of a person of this name (whose cat sometimes had 

the blame of starting them), that the phrase passed into 

commun use, and a suspected man soon 'got the name of 

a Lewis's Cat.' now corrupted into 'Blue Cat.'— S.W. 
Levth. Warmth (A. B.C.). Usually restricted to the sun's 

warmth, but in Cunninj/ton MS, applied to a thin coat, whith 

'has no lewth in it."— N.W. 
Lew-warm, Lukewarm. — N. & S.W. 
Libbet. A fragment (S.). ' All in a libbot,' or ' All in libbets 

and jibbets,' torn to lugs. — N, & S-W. Also Lippat, 
'Liberty, v. To allow anything to run loose. 'It don't 

matter how much it 's libertied,' the more freedom you can 

give it the better.— N.W. (Cherhill,) 
Licket. ' AH to a Ucket," all to pieces.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
'Lide. The month of March (A.). A.S. hl^da, hlydamonath, 

the stormy month, from hltUl, boisterous, noisy (so Grein). 

This has nothing to do with Ikie or Uihe, mild, whence come 

the A.8, names for June and July. See N. ^ Q. feb. 6, 

iSqz, 
LietoD. See Litton. 

LiU. To pant as tt dog (A.B.H.).— N.W. 
Lily, or Lilies. (t) Convoli>ulaii scpium, L., Great Bindweed. 

—S.W. (Parley and Charlton.) (2) An4m viaculatum, L., 

Cuckoo-pint.— S.W. (Harford.) 
Limb, Limm, (0 "• A ragged tear {Tillage Miners). — N.W. 

(a) V. To tear irregularly, to jag out (TWd.).— N.W. 
Limbers. The shafts of a waggon (S.).— N. & S.W. 
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Linoh, Linchet, lAynob, Lanshet (N.W.). Lytohet (S.W.), 
Iiinohard, &c. (S.). A.S. lilinc, a bank. Fur articles an 
Lynchet, Liiichet, or Lineh, seo M'ills Arch, Mag, xiL i8g, 
and XV. 88. Also orticlea aud letters in Marlborough College 
Natural Histort/ Report and Marlborottgh Times, 1892, 
Seebohiii'3 Village Coinmunili/, and Britton's Old Counlry 
Words, In an old MS. schedule of land at Huiali, N.W., 
' IjtiHshes and borders,' L e. tiirf boundary banks and field 
margins, are enumerated. (i) Certain t«rrac«e, a few 
yards wide, on the eecarpment of the downs, probably the 
remains of ancient ctdtivation, are locally known as lomches 
or Lynoheta.— N. & S.W. <3) The very narrow ledges, 
running in regular lines along the steep face of a down, 
probably made by eheop feeding there, are also frequently so 
called. —S.W. (3) A raised turf bank dividing or bound- 
ing a field.— S.W. (4) A strip of greensward dividing two 
pieces of arable land in a common field (D.).— N. & S.W. 
(5) An inland oliflf, cf. ' The Hawk's Lynch ' (Tom Brown at 
Oxford) ; occasionally applied to a steep slope or escarpment, 
as at Bowood and Wanninater. 

'Iiinobard. A precipitous strip of land on a hillaide, left un- 
ploughed {Spring-tiile, pp. 79 and 186). See I^noh. Cf. A.8. j 
Mine, a bank ; and perhaps sccard, a piece or portion (Skeat). 

'Iiined. Of an animal, having a white back (D.). 

Linet. Tinder (H.Wr.). Tinder was made of Unen.— N.W., | 
not long obsolete. 

*Lipe. A pleat or fold in cloth, — S.W. (Salisbury.) 

Iiipping. Of weather, showery, wet, and stormy. ' I thenkg ] 
as we shall have a terTile lipping summer to-year.' 
Lipping-time, a wet season, Glouc, and Lippen', showery, I 
Som.— N. & S.W. 

*Litten, Litton. A churchyard. Lleton (H.Wr.) Cfairche- 1 
Utoun (Chron, Vilod.), Still used in Hants, but probably J 
now obsolete in Wilts (Wilts Arch. Mag. vol. xxv. p. i»9)- 

' His next bed will bo in the Litton, if he be Injiug on thp ground 
n such B night as this.'— ff'tib Talta, p. 161. 
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Lirer-sand — Longful 



'Iiiver-sand. See quoUtio 

' Siincl-Yoins . . . which are 

c*lled in Wilts " livet^sand." 



Jeop fttid tnngh, and a 
-Afffic of WSts, ch. lii. 



Ijob. Of leaveB, to droop limply, as cabbages do before rain. — 

N. & S.W. 
Loch. 'A lock of hay, 'a small quantity of hay (A.B,), — N.W. 
Locks-and-KeTS, Dieli/lm spectabilis, D.C. The usual 

cottiers' name for it in Somerset. — S.W, (Som. bord.). 
Itockj. Of hay which has not been properly sliaken about, 

stuck together in locks as it was cut. — N.W. 
Lodged. Of wheat, laid or beaten down by wind or rain (I). ). 

— K. & S.W. Also Ledged (Wilts Arch. Mag. vol xxii. 



Log, Seel.ug(i), 

Loggered. A boy who is at plough all day often gets so 

laggered, or weighed down with loggers, all tlie time, that he 

oomes home at night quite exhausted. — N.W. (ClySe 

Pypard.) 
Loggers. Lumps of dirt on a ploughboy's feet. — N.W. (ClyfFe 

Pypard,) In Glouc. a. 'logger' is a small log attached to 

a horses foot, to prevent straying. 
Loggeruma, (i) Centaurea nigra, L., Block Knapweed. — 

N.W. *(a) ' Bii&hioMs' {Village Miners). 
Loiter. See Latter. 

LoUoper. A lazy lout (S.).— N. & S.W. 
LoUup. (i) To loll out. 'Look at he, wi' he's tongut> 

a lolluping out o' he's mouth, vor aal the world like a dog ! ' 

—N.W. (a) To loU about, to idle about 'What be 

a-lollupin' about like that vor?'— N. & S.W. 
*Long Eliza, A kind of long blue earthen jar, formerly often 

seen in cottages. — N.W. (Berks bord.) 
'Tho bigli black chimnBy-ahelf was covered with crockery of s Inw 

tyiio uf lipnuty ; pink and yoUow china dogs ahantd their elevnlml 

BtatioR with " long EliutH " nnd squat female figures.' — Darli, ch. t. 
Longfol. Tedious (A.B.S.).— N, & S.W. 
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Long purples. Lythrum Salicaric^ L., Purple Loosestrife. 
Rarely used. Tennyson's ' long purples of the dale ' have 
been identified by himself as Vicia Cracca ; Shakespeare's 
are either Orchis ntoscuZa, or Arum maculcUumf while Clare 
applies the name to Lythrum. 

Long-winded. ' A long-winded man ' always means one who 
is very slow to pay his debts. — N.W. 

Long wood. The long branches which are bent down and 
used to weave in and bind a hedge when it is being laid. 
—N.W. 

Lope along. To rim as a hare does. — S.W. 

Loppet. (i) t;. The same as Lope. (2) v. - To idle about, 
to slouch about. * A girt veller, alius a loppetin' about' — 
N.W. Cf. Sloppet. 

Loppetty. Weak, out of sorts.— -N.W. 

Lords-and-Ladies. Anmi maculahimy L., Cuckoo-pint (A.B.). 
— N. & S.W. 

Lot. To reckon, expect, think. 'I do lot her*s a bad 'un.' 
—N.W. 

Lot-meadfl. (i) Common meadows divided into equal-sized 
pieces, for the hay of which lots were cast each year (D.). — 
N.W., obsolete. 

< « Lot Mead " is not an uncommon name of fields in Wiltshire 
parishes. It is perhaps a vestige of the original partition of lands 
when cleared, which the chronicler Simeon of Durham says were dis* 
tributed by lot. See Kemble's Anglo-Saocons, i. 91.'— Jacksoii's Aubrey, 
note, p. 198. 

(2) A kind of festival in connexion with this division. 

' Here [at Wauborough] is a Lott-mead celebrated yearly with great 
ceremony. The Lord weareth a garland of flowers : the mowers at 
one house have always a pound of beefe and a head of garlic every 
man.' — Jackson's Aubrey, p. 198. 

Nothing more appears to be known about this festival — 
N.W. (Wanborough), obsolete, 

^Lottie. V, To sound as water trickling in a small stream. 
Cf. aiox.— N.W. ' 
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Love-an'-idolB, or Loving Idols. Viola trkohr. L,, Love-iii- 
idlciipsa, usually the wild form, liut oecasionnlly applitid 
to the garden pansy also. Nuffln-ldola at Clyflfo Pypard. 
LoTenidoIde (S.)-— N. & S.W. 

'IiOTing-Eindrews. Gfranium pralense, L., Meadow Cranesbill 
{Village Mhtcrs). 

'liOwI-eared. Long-eared (A.B,H.Wr.). 

Luce. (i) Luke-ivarm. — 8.W. *(i) A sore in sheep.— 

S.W. 

Log. (i) In land measure, a pole or perch (A.B.G.H.S.). 

Loff (MS. Gmgh: K.Wr.)— N. & S.W. 

' A. lug . . . ia or thrra Wgttis In tliU county: 15, tS, and :6} fei^t. 
Th« first of these ueasuren is getting out of uae, but is still retained in 
some places, particularly in increanug mntion'fl vork. Tlie second ia 
Ih^ ancient forest measure, nnd is still used in many parts of tliu 
county for measuring wood-laud. But tlie last, which is the statute 
perch, is by mueh the more general' — Agric. <if WiUs, p- a68. 
(1) Any rod or pole (D.II.), as a perch for fowls, a clothes 
pole (A.B.). See Oren-lug. 
'Olde Freeman doe wearH niggs [conrae clotli], 
And Thomas Lord doe gne t4 the woods to steal poll's and liiggs.' 
Sevoiileenth coutury doggrell rhymes from Wroughton, 
quoted in WHIa Arch. Mag. vol. icxii. p. 916. 

Lug-wood. Lopa and topa of trees. — S.W, 
Lummakm. Heavy, ungainly, clumsy (A.B,), — N.W, 
Lumper. To move heavily, to ettimble along. Of a pony, 

to stiuBble. To kick against anything (S.). — N. & S.W. 

(Malmeabury, Pewsey, So,) 
Lojnpas. (1) Noise, row. 'Don't 'ee make such a lumpus.' 

— N.W. (2) All in a lump, heavily, as applied to a fall, 

'Th'oss didn't vail down, but a come down wi' a kind of 

a lumpus,'— N.W. 
Lump work. Piece work.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
Lumpy. Stout and strong, To aay to any one, 'Why, ye 

l>e growed main limjpy ! ' is to pay him n high compliment. 

—N.W. 
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Lurry. Of cows, suffering from looseness. — N.W. 
Iiynchet, Iiytohet. See Ziinab. 

'Anothor British coin, found on the "lytcheU" tt East JHmi, tiuf 
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Uaaldii. See MaUdn. 

Mooe. See Kote to quotation. 

' This ia h slyie stiil used bj the lower classes in Korth Wiltshire 
truditsmeii and soua of farmen. Thus at Ogbourne St. Geoi^is, a J 
hriekmalcer whoao namo ia Davis, is called " Hacv Davia," and w 
t»rmen arecallod" Mace John, "or" Mnce Thomns," the surname 
sometimes added and sometimes not.' — WilU Arth. Hog. vol. i. p. 338. 
This seems a misapprehension. The word used is simply I 
Mais' {before a consonant), a shortened form of 'Maister.' f 
' Mais' John ' is short for Maister John. Before a vowel it ^ 
would be Maia'r or Maistr'—»3 ' Maistr' Etherd ' [Edward J. ' 
-N.W. 

'Mm was formerly a common oontroction for tnasler, s.g. " Maa 
John." and is used by Ben Jonaon and other E1izuti«tliiin writers, 
Sec Nares, a. v. Mcia.'— Shvthe-Paijieb. 

*SIad. Of tandj spoilt, damaged, as by sudden heat after much J 
rain (Lisle's Husbandry). — Obsolete. 

Hadder. *(i) Asperula odorata, L., Sweet Woodruff. — N.W. 1 
(Lyneham.) {2) Antliemis Cotula, L., Stinking Camomile. 1 
— N. & S.W. 

Hadell (a broad), Uedal, &c. The game of ' Merrills ' of ' Nine I 
Men's Morris.' Also known as PuKale-Pound. Several J 
varieties of Madoll are played in Wilts, known respectively I 
as Eleven-penny (strictly The Merrilla), Mine-penny, Biz- 1 
penny, and Three-penny, according to the number of pieces I 
used. ' Eleven-penny ' is played with eleven pieces each side, ' 
instead of nine, the game being in other respects identical 
with ' Nine Hen's Morris ' as described in Strutt's Sports and 
Pastimes. The players move alternately, and the general , 
principle ia to get three pieces together in a. line anywhere ■ 
on the dots or holes, while at the same time preventing your I 
adversary from making a line. 'Nine-penny,' ' Siz-pouny,' fl 
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and 'Three-penny' diffor only in Ur' number of men eacli 
side and the form of the board {see diagrams). The ' board ' 
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IB scratched or chalked out on pn>-ing-stono8, drawn on the 
slate, cut deep into the turf on tha downs, or the top of 
the corn-bin (with holes instead of dots), in short, made 
anywhere and anyhow. The ' men ' or ' pieces ' may be 
anything available, sticks being played against stones, beana 
against oats, 4c. — ^W.W. (Devizes, Ac.) 

Haggota. n. Tricks, nonsense. ' Her 's at her maggots again.' 
— N.W. 

♦Maggotting. Meddling (S.).— S.W. 

Mareotty. a4j. Frisky, playful (A.S.).— N. ft S.W. 

Uaggotty-pie. Pkits caudutm, the Kagpie{MS. Lanad. 1033, 
f 2), still in use.— N.W. 

'Maiden's Honesty. CUmatia Vitalba, L., Traveller's Joy. 
8eeHoneaty. — N.W., obsolete. 

"All the Iiodgoa nlmiit Thiokwood (in Ihe pariah Colerne) »re . . . 
hung nith mnydens hoDest^.'— Aubbev'b H'ilii, Roynl Soc. US p. lao. 

Main. (1) adv. Very, as 'main good,* excellent (A.B,). — 
N. ft S,W. (9) adj. 'A main sight o' frawk,' a great 
number(a).— N. &S.W. 
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Mais'. See Mace. 

Make. * That makes me out,' puzzles me (H.). — N.W. 

Malki • See Mawkiiu 

*Mamuiered. Perplexed (A.). 

♦Mammock, v. To pull to pieces {Leisure Hour^ August, 
1893).— N.W. (Castle Eaton, &c.) 

* He did so set his teeth and tear it ; O, I -warrant, how he 
mammocked it ! ' — Shakespeare, CoriolantUy i. 3. 

*Mander. To order about in a worrying dictatorial fashion 
(S.)r * Measter do mander I about so.' — S.W. 

Mandy(longa). (i) Frolicsome, saucy, impudent (A. B.C.) : 
now only used by very old people. — N.W. * (2) Showy 

(C.).— N.W., obsolete. 

Mar. See More. 

Marlbro'-handed. People who used their tools awkwardly 
were formerly called ^ Marlbro'-handed vawk,* natives of 
Marlborough being traditionally famed for clumsiness and 
unhandiness. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Marley. Streaky, marbled ; applied to fat beef, or bacon 
from a fat pig, where the fat seems to streak and grain 
the lean.-— N.W. 

Martin, Free-martin. A calf of doubtful sex. — N.W. An 
animal with an ox-like head and neck, which never breeds, 
but is excellent for fatting purposes. It is commonly sup- 
posed that a female calf born twin with a male is always 
a free-martin. Becent investigations, however, have proved 
that though the external organs of a free-martin may be 
female the internal are in all cases male. The rule laid 
down by Geddes and Thomson is that twin calves are 
always normal when of opposite sex or both female ; but 
that if both are male one is invariably thus abnormal 
(Evolution of Sex, ch. iiL p. 39). Compare Scotch fcroio 
or ferry cow, a cow not in calf, and mart, an ox ; also A.S. 
fear, a bullock {FolkrEtymohgy), 

Masked. See A-masked. 



Mathem — Meg 

Hatbern, Maathem. *(i) Chri/miiHiem 

L.. Ox-eye Daiay (A.D.H.Wr.).— N.W. 

mile {Gitat Eslak, di. viU;.— N.W. 
•MaadUn. The Ox-eye Daisy (D.).— N.W. 
Mawlc (pronounced Mituh). To clean out the oven with the 

' mmikin,' before putting in the butch of bread,— N.W. 
Hawkin, Malkin, Kaak, or Haakin, (i) An oveu-sn-ab 

with which the charcoal Bticks are swept out of the oven, 

before putting in the batch (A.).— N. & 8.W. 
'Tbe malkiii, bein)^ netted, cleaned out th« nUios . . . mulkin [U] 

a buDL'h (if mga on tlia vnd of a Btii:k.' — Grcal EeUUt, oh. viii. 

(a) Also iised aa a term of reproach. — N.W. 

' Thee lo.iks like n girt mnnkifi,'— Orraf Ef'ale, oh. viii. 

* May-beetle. The cockchafer (A.B.\ 

' Uay-blobe, May-blubs, or Hay-bubbles. Flowers and btuls 

of Cullhii paliistris, L., Marsh Marigold. 
Hazvard. '(i) A small kind of cherry {EntfUsli Plant 

Nawcs). Merry ia the usual Wilts name. Maxsard being 

Dev. and Sotn. (2) The bead (A.), hut only in such 

threats as :— 
■ I'll hcvak IhKe muzzHrd vr.r thee I '—I 

Ben Jonson has maezafded, broken-headed. — N.W. 
'Ueadow-Boot. Spiraea Ultnaria. L., Meadow-sweet {Great 

Estate, ch, ii), Sote, or soot = sweet, — N.W. 
'Mealy. Mild and damp. " 'Twar a oncommon mealy 

marnin".'— N.W. (Bratton.) 
Measle-flower. The garden Uaiigold, the dried flowers having 

some loctil reputation as a remedy. Children, however, have 

an idea that they may catch the complaint from handling 

the plant.— N. & S.W. 
Med. See Mid. 
Meg, Meggy. (1) In the game of Must, q.v., a small stone 

— called a ' meg ' or ' meggy ' — is placed on the top of a lai^e 

ont', and howled at with other ' meggies,' of which each 

pUyer has one.— N. & S.W. '(i) Malg. A peg (S.).— 

S,W. 



102 Mere — Middling 

Mere. A boundary line or bank of turf. — N. & S.W. A turf 
boundary between the downs on adjoining farms : formed 
by cutting two thick turves, one smaller than the other, and 
placing them, upside down, with the smaller one on top, at 
intervals of about a chain along the boundary Una — N.W. 
(Devizea) 

' The strips [in a '^ common field "] are marked off from one another, 
not by hedge or wall, but by a simple grass path, a foot or so wide, 
which they caU " balks " or " meres." '—Wilts Arch. Mag. xvii. 394. 

' Two acres of arable, of large measure, in Pen field, lying together 
and bounded by meres on both sides.' — HUmarton Parish Teirier, dated 
1704. 

Mere-Stone. A boundary stone {Amateur Poacher, ch. iii). — 

N.W. 

Merry. The cherry ; applied to both black and red varieties, 
but especially the small semi-wild fruit. — N. & S.W. 

Merry-flower. The wild Cherry. — S.W. (Barford.) 

*Me8h (e long). Moss or lichen on an old apple-tree. — S.W. 
(Som. bord.) 

Messenger. (i) A sunbeam reaching down to the horizon 
from behind a cloud is sometimes said to be the sun 
' sending out a messenger.' Of. Cope's Hants Glossary. Used 
by children in both N. & S. Wilta (2) pL The small 
detached clouds that precede a storm {Greene Feme Farm, 
ch. vi).— N. & S.W. 

*Mioe'8-mouths. lAnaria vulgaris. Mill., Snapdragon. — S.W. 
(Farley.) 

Michaelmas Crocus. CJokhicum autumncUe, L., Meadow Saffron. 

—N.W. 

Miokle. Much (A.S.). A.S. mice/.— N. & S.W., occasionally. 
Mid, Med. v. Might or may (S.).-N.W. 

Middling. (i) Ailing in health (H.) ; Middllnish (WUts 
Tales, p. 137).— N. & S.W. (2) Tolerable, as *a middlin' 
good crop.' Middlekin is occasionally used in S. Wilts in 
this sense. — N. & S.W. * Very middling * (with a shake of 
the head), bad, or ill ; ^ pretty middling ' (with a nod;, good, 
or well (Wilts Arch, Mag, vol. xxii. p. 112). 
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•MidBtay. Tho bani-fi.ior Iwtween the mows.— N.W. (Aid- 
bourne.) Compare JUidcUestcad, & tlirGshtng-floor : East of 
England ; also 

'The old and ODe-«fed cart-horae dun 

Tlie niiddt-nstead went hobbling rouud, 
Blowing tho light straw from the ground.' 

W. MoBRiB, Tht Land East of Oie Sun, 

Midsummer men. Settum Fabaria. Koch., a variety of the red 

Orpine, — N.W. occasionally; S.W, (Farley.) 
Uild. Of stone or wood, eaally worked (Great Estate, ch. ix). 

—N.W. 
'Hilk-flower. Lychnis ve^ri'ma, Sibth., Evening Campion. — 

S.W. (Charlton All Saints.) 
Hilkmaids. Ciifriammeprafewsis, L., Lady's Smock. In common 

use in Hill Deverill and Longbridge Deverill, also at Farley 

and Hamptworth. — S.W. 
Milkwort. Euphorbia Peplus, L., Petty Spurge.- N. & S.W. 
Mill. To clean clover.seed from the husk (D.). Milled Hop 

(D.).— N.W. 
Miller, Millard, Mallard, or Dusty Miller. A large wliitti 

moth (A.S.); generally extended to any large night-flying 

species. — N. & S.W. 
*Mill-peck. A kind of hammer with two chisel-bends, used 

for deepening the grooves of the millstone {Givat Estate, 

ch. ix). 

'Mill-staff. A flat piece of wood, rubbed with ruddle, by which 
the accuracy of the work done by the miU-peck may be 
tested {Great Estate, ch. ix). 

Hind. (i) To remind. ' That minds I o' Lunnon, it do.' — 
N. & S.W, {2) Toremember. 'Imindsl wur justahout 
bad then.' — N. & S.W. {3) 'To be a mind to anything," 

to be inclined to do it. — N.W. 

Minding. A reminder. After a severe illness you are apt to 
hove ' the mimlings on't ' now and agaiu.^N.W. 
nisB. Small fry of all kinds of fieli.— N. & S.W. 



104 Mint — Moochers 

Mint. A cheese-mite (A.). The older form of mite (Skeat). — 
N.W. 

Minty. Of cheese, full of mites (A.). — N.W. 

Mist-pond. A pond on the downs, not fed by any spring, but 
kept up by mist, dew, and rain. Such ponds rarely fail, 
even in the longest drought. More commonly called Dew- 
ponds. — S.W. (Broadchalke, &c.) 

Mixen, Mnxen. A dungheap (A.B.C.S.). — N. & S.W. 

Mix-muddle. One who muddles things imbecilely {ViUage 

Miners). — N.W. 

Mis-maze. Puzzle, perplexity, confusion. — S.W. 

Miz-mazed. Thoroughly puzzled, stupefied. Stunned (S.). — 
S.W. 

Mizzy-mazey . Confused. Used of print swim m ing before the 
eyes. — S.W. 

Moile. Dirt, mud. Mwoile (A.). * Aal in a mwoile.'— N.W. 

Moll 'em, Molly Heron. The Heron {Great Estate, ch. iv). — 
N.W. 

Mommick, Mommet. A scarecrow. Cf. Mummook. — N.W. 
(Malmesbury.) 

Money-in-both-pockets. Lunaria biennis, L., Honesty, from 
the seeds showing on both sides of the dissepiment through 
the transparent pod. 

Monkey-musk. The large garden varieties of MimuluSy which 
resemble the true musk, but are scentless, and therefore 
merely numkey (i.e. mock, spurious) musk. — N. & S.W. 

Monkey Nut. Foa annua, L., Meadow Grass ; eaten by boys 
for its nut-like flavour.— S.W. (Salisbury.) 

Monkey-plant. Garden Mimulus {Wild Life, ch. viii). — N.W. 

Mooch. See Mouch. 

Moocher. See Moucher. 

Moochers. Fruit of Buhus fruticosus, L., Blackberiy (S.). 
Cf. Berry-moucher (2). — S.W. 
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£Iooa-d(iis7. Clmjsantlieinum Immntlieimim, L., Os-i^ye Daiay 

{Great Estate, ch. ii). A very general nnme, esptsomlly in 

K. Wilts. The flowera are sometimes called Koodb. — N. 

&S.W. 
Moonied up. Coddled and spoilt by injudicious bringing up. 

■OfUa as be moonied up bean't never no good."— N. &S.W. 
Hoots. Roots of trees left in the ground (A.). See Stowla. 

— E.W. 
Hop. (i) A Statute Fair for hiring servants (AB.) ; also 

used in Glouc. {Wilts Tales, p. 33).— N.W. (2) A rough 

tuft of grass. 
Horal. A child ia said to be the ' very moral, ' or esact likeness, 

of its father. A form of 'model.'— N. & 8.W. 
More, Uar, Hoir. (i) An old root or stump of n tree. — 

N. & S.W. (2) A root of any plant (A.B.G.S. : Aubreys 

Wilts MS.), as ' a strawberry more ' ; ' fern mars ' ; ' cowslip 

mora,' &c. {Amateur I'oadin; ch. vii.) Occasionally Hoir in 

N. Wilts, as in Craay Moir.— N. & S.W. 
Horeish. Appetizing, so good that you want more of it. 'Viggy 

pudden bo oncommon moreish.' — N. & S.W, 
Hon. 11. A quantity.— N. & S.W. 

■ lli-r tiilks n inort too vine.— D-rt, cli. x. 
' [ stuuk lip to her a mort n' SnudoyB.' — Ibiil, ch. nv. 
Uoat-in-deal. Usually, generally (A, B.C. \ '\Vliere do 'ebide 

now. Bill ■? ' ' Most-in-deal at ' Vize [Devizes], but zometimea 

at Ziszi'ter ^ Cirencester].' Uost-in-general is more commonly 

use.1 now.— N.W. 
Host-ill-general. Usually,- N.W. 

'Moat ill gen 'nil I catches sight of you when I gors hy wV tlio 
horses, but you wasn't in tbu garden tliis afternnon.'— flnrfc, ph. i. 



Hota, Haute. 
-S.W.. foi 



A morsel 1 

.rly. 
Hother-of-thousands. 

(«) Lhiaria Cyinbuhiria. 
(Salisbury.) 



' anjrthing, a very minute quantity. 



(1) Saxlfraga snriuenlnsii, L.— S.W. 
Mill., Ivy-leaved Toadflax.— S.W. 



106 Mother Shimbles' Snick-needles — Mouthy 

^Mother Shimbles' Sniok-needles. Stdlaria HolosteOy L., 
Greater Stitchwort {Sarufh Dioc. OaeeUe). — S.W. (Zeals.) 

Mothery. Thick, muddy, as spoilt beer or vinegar (A.B.C.S.). 
— N. & S.W. 

Mouohy Moooh. (i) v. To prowl about the woods and lanes, 
picking up such unconsidered trifles as nuts, watercresses, 
blackberries, ferns, and flower-roots, with an occasional turn 
at poaching (Gamekeeper at Uome^ ch. vii) ; to pilfer out-of- 
dooi's, as an armful of clover from the fresh-cut swathe 
{Hodge and his Masters, ch. xxiii). — ^N. & S.W. 

' Probably connected with O.F. tnuceTf mitchiery Fr. musaer, to hide, to 
lurk about. It always implies something done more or less by stealth.' 
— Smythe-Palmeb. 

(2) V. To play the truant— N. & S.W. (3) v. To be 

sulky or out of temper. — N. & S.W. (4) n. * In a mouch,' 
in a bad temper. 'On the mouch,' gone o£f mouching. — 

N. & S.W. 

Mouohery Moooher. ( i ) A truant (A. B. ). See Berry-mouoher. 
N. & S.W. (2) A man who lives by mouching {Gtamekeeper 
at Home, ch. vii). — N. & S.W. 

Monlter. Of birds, to moult — N.W. 

Mound. (i) ^- A hedge. In general use in N. Wilts. — 
N. & S.W. (2) V, To hedge in or enclosa — N.W. 

' The Churchyard ... to be mounded partly by the manor, partly 
by the parish and parsonage except only one gate to be maintained by 
the vicar.* — 1704, HUmarton Parish Terrier, 

Mouse. The * mouse ' is a small oblong piece of muscle, under 

the blade-bone of a pig. — N.W. 

' The chief muscles of the body were named from lively animals ; 
e.g. . . . mu8j mouse, the biceps muscle of the arm, and so in A.S. and 
O.H.G. Cf. muscuitis, (i) a little mouse, (a) a muscle.' {FoUcEtymology, 
p. 615, mib Calf.)— Smythe-Palkeb. 

^Mousetails. A kind of grass, perhaps Cats'-tail, but not 
Myosorus. — N.W. 

*Moutoh. 'On the moutch,' shufiHing (H.). Some meaning 
of Mouch has probably here been misunderstood. 

Mouthy, adj. Abusive, cheeky, impudent. — S.W. 



I 
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Uov. Ill a bam, the unbearded space nt oacli «nd of tlie 

threshing-floor, wliere the corn used to be heaped up for 

threshing. — N.W. 
'HDwrng-maotaLae Bird. Salicaria locusteUa, Grasshopper 

Warbler, from its peculiar note (Birds (^f Wilts, p. 154). — 

S.W. (Mere.) 
Uaoh. (1) ' It's much if he do,' most likely he won't do 

it. 'It's much if he don't,' most likely he will. — N.W. 

(a) v. To make much of, to pet. 'Her do like muching,' 

Le. being petted. - N.W. 
Uaob-about. Used Intensively.— N.W. 

' I was npver one to go hellookin', though I'vo alius had miich-aliout 

nUBon lo murmur.' — Dark, ch. i. 
Muok. Du-t, mud, earth.— N. & S.W. 
*]Cucker. A miserly person (S.) Cf. Moueh.— S.W. 

'A Bne old word, tliat I do not remember ti> havu met witli in uthvr 

oounties. It- Old Eng. maktrer (Old EnHllsli Uiaallans, E. E. T. S. p. 314), 

K miser ; fk'ot. mochtc, makre, to hourd.' — SamiE-PAUiEii. 
Uuckle. (i) M, Uonore, long straw from the stable (./l^V. 

0/ Wills, ch. vii).— N, A S.W. (a) 'Muckle over,' to 

cover over tender plants with long straw in autumn,, to 

protect them from frost.— N.W. 
Muddle-fuB8. A persistent meddler with other people's 

affairs.— N.W. (Steeple Ashton.) 
'Hud^l over. The same as Mmfde OKCr, q.v. (Aijric. ofWilU, 

ch. vii). 
Mud-up. (1) To pamper and spoil a child.— S.W. (Hants 

bord.) • (2) To bring up by hand (H. Wr.), as ' Mud the 

diild up, Aoq]l&' (Monthly Mag., 1814). 
Uoggeroon. A mushroom. — N.W. 
Unggerum, Part of the internal fat of a pig,— N.W. 
Muggle. (t) M. Confusion, muddle (A.S.).— N. & S.W. 

■ Here w,' hi>, ael in a mnggle ILla.' — Wilts TMai, p. 137. 

(2) To live in a muddling, haphazard way.— N.W. Cf. : — 
' Mo«t on UH 'ad a precioua sight ratlior work fi)r a faermer likt. Ihi- 

old menster, aii'hav? oiir Snturdsy alghl rcg'lar, than ^ miiggling the 

beat way w «.uM. nii' take our clinncp.'— J"iw/Aoh Jfr.-fo, xxivii. 41a, 




108 Muggle-pin — Nanny-fodger 

Muggle-pin. The pin in the centre of a want-trap. — S.W. 

Mullin. The headstall of a cart-horse : sometimes extended 
to the headstall and blinkers of a carriage horse. — N.W. 

Mullock. A heap of rubbish (A.B.)y now applied to mine 
refuse in Australia. 

Mummook. A shapeless confused mass. A clumsily-swad- 
dled baby or badly-dressed woman would be 'aal in 
a mummock.' — N.W. 

Mum up. To make much of, pamper, pet, and spoil. ' A 
granny-bred child's alius a-mummed up.' — N. & S.W. 

Mun. Used in addressing any person, as ' Doesn't thee knaw 
that, mun?' (A.)— N.W. 

Must. A game played by children : a small stone — * a meggy ' 
— is placed on the top of a large one, and bowled at with 
other 'meggies,' of which each player has one. — N.W. 

Muzen. See Mixen. 

Nacker. See Knaoker. 

Nail-passer. A gimlet (A.). Kennett has Nailsin in a similar 

sense. — N.W. 

' *' Here 's the kay "... holding up a small gimlet. '' Whoy, thuck 
ben't a kay . . . that 's nothing but a nail-passer/' ' — Wilts TaleSj p. 44. 

Nails. Bellis perenniSy L., Daisy.— S.W. (Mere.) 

Naked Boys. Colchicum autumnale^ L., Meadow Saffron, the 
ilowers and leaves of which do not appear together (Aubrey, 
Nat, Hist Wilts, p. 51, ed. Biit.). Naked Lady in Cornw., 
Yks., &c., and Naked Virgins in Chesh. — N. & S.W. (Huish, 
Stockton, &c.) 

* Naked Nanny. Colchicum autumnale, L., Meadow Saffron. 
See Naked Boys.— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Nammet. See Nummet (S.). 

'Nan. What do you say ? (A. B.C.). See Anan. 

Nanny-fodger, or Nunny-fudger. (i) A meddlesome 

prying person. — S.W. (2) Troglodytes vulgaris, the Wren. 

—N.W. (Clyife Pypard.) 



Narration — Neust of a neustness 
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Harratioii. Fuss, commotioii, ' Hu <]u alius make such 

a niirration aVKiutanythiu*.'— N. & S.W, 
Nosh, Naish, Nesh. (i) Tender, delicate, chiUy (A.B.H. 

Wr.).— N. & S.W. (2) Tender and juicy: applied to 

lettuces, — S.W., occaaionully. 
ir&tion, Nashun, &c. Very, extremely, aa nul ion dark {A.B.S.), 

— N. & S.W. 
]7ation-graaB. Aim eaespitosa, L., perhaps an abhreviution uf 

Car mi t ion -grass.— S.W. {Horn, bord.) 
Hatomy, Notamy, Notamize, &c. A very thin person or 

animal, an anatomy. — N. & S.W, 
'Baompey. A weak foolish-minded pei-aon. — N.W. 
TlaTigBtor. A drain-maker's spade, with a stout narrow 

gouge-like blade {Amateur Poacher, ch. si), more usually 

known us a Graft. 
Heal, Nealded. See Anneal. 
Heck-headland. 'Tu fall neck-heudlaiul,' i.e. headlong. — 

N.W. (Clyffe PyparJ.) 
ITeot. See Nit (S.). 



Nearly alike (A.), See AneouBt.— 



The smallest and 
ed in the Deverills, 



Keouat of a neoustueas. 
N.W. 

Heeb. See Hash, 

Heasel-tripe, Nessel-trip, Nusael-trip. 
weakest pig in a litter. Commonly u 
and el ae where.— S.W. 

Nettle-creeper. Applied generally in Wilts to the follow- 
ing three birds:— (1) Cnrruca cincrea. Common White- 
throat, (a) C. sffh-alica. Lesser Whitethroat, and (3) C. 
boriensis, Garden Warbler {Birds 0/ Wilts, pp. i59-i6'}-— 
N.W. 

ITeust. See Aneoiut. 

NeuBt aUke. Nem-ly alike.— N.W. (ClyfTe Pj-pard. &c.) 

Neust of a neu&tneas. See Aneouat. 



1 10 Never-the-near — Nippy 

*Never-the-near. To no purpose, uselessly. *I cwouried 
she ten year, but there, 'twer aal niver-the-near.' — N.W. 
(Malmesbury.) 

Next akin to nothing. Very little indeed. 'There's next 
akin to nothen left in the barrel '—N.W. 

NibB. The handles of a scythe (A,).— N.W. 

Niche. See Xiiitch. 

Nightcaps. (i) Convoivulus sepium, L., Great Bindweed. — 
N. & S.W. (2) AquUegia vulgaris, L., the garden Colum- 
bine. — N.W. (Devizes, Huish, &c.) 

Night-flEhU. n, A disease in horses. A humour in the fetlock 

joint, recurring until it produces incurable lameness. — S.W. 

' Witness . . . told him his animal was very lame, and asked what 
was the matter with it He replied, " Nothing, it is only ' night- 
fill],' and it oomes on sereral times during the year."* — WUU County 
Mirror, Oct. 37, 1893. 

Nightingale. Stellaria Holostea, L., Greater Stitchwort — 
S.W. (Hants bord.) 

'^ Night Violet. Habenaria chhrantha, Bab., Greater Butterfly 
Orchis {Satwn J>ioc CkizeUe). — N.W. (Lyneham.) 

Nine-holes. A game played by children. — N.W. 

'This is mentioned among the "illegal games" in the Castle Combe 
records.'-^ TTiKs Arch, Mag, vol. iii. p. 156. 

' 1576. Luswn milium vocatum nyne holes.' — Scbope's History of CasUe 
Combe, 

Nineter. (i) 'A nineter young rascal,' a regular scamp. 
Not perverted from anoint (as if it meant set apart to evil 
courses and an evil end), but from Fr. anoiente, an^anti, 
brought to nothing, worthless (FolkhEtymology, p. 9). — 
—N.W. (Seend.) *(2) A skinflint (S.). 

Ninny-hammer. A fool, a silly person. — N.W. 

'Nint. See Anoint. 

'Ninting (i long). A beating. See Anoint. — N.W. 

Nipper. A small boy (S.).— N. & S.W. 

Nippers. The same as Orab-hook. — N.W. (Huish.) 

Nippy. Stingy (S.).— N. & S.W. 



Nistn't — Ntirly 



Wiatn't. Nml not— N.W. 
' The« nistn't lioopj at I— I ci 



1 hy»r M well as thee.'— Oremt F>"i« 



Nit, Heet. Nor yet. Wrongly defined by Akerman, Slow, 

and others as ho/ jid. ' I han't got no money nit no vittles.' 

— N. & 8.W. 
Nitob. Sec Knitch. 

Ifog. A rough block or small log of wood. — N.W. 
Nog-head. A blockhead (S.). Nug-hoad in W, Somerset. — 

S.W. 
Nolens volens. Used in N. Wilts in varioiia corrupted forms, 

as 'I be gwain, nolua-bolus.' in any case; ' vorua-norus.' 

rough, blustering; and ' snorus-vorua,' vehemently. 
Noodle along. To lounge aimlessly along, to move drowsily 

and heavily, aa a very spiritleaa horse, — N.W, 
'Noon-naw. A stupid fellow, a ' know-naught ' {Great Ealale, 

ch. iv). 
Nor, Nut. Than ; as ' better nur that ' (B.).— N. 4 S.W. 
Not-oow. A cow without horns (A.). A.S. knot, clipped, 

shorn.— N. & S.W. 
Nouat. See Aneouat. 
Kummet. The ' noon-meat ' ot noon-day meal (A.). Nammet 

in S. Wilts.— N. & S.W. 
Numpinole. Tlie Pimpomel.— N.W. {ClyfFe Pypard.) 
NQnoheon, Nunohin. The noon-meal (A.8.). launch {W1U3 

Tales, p. 117).— N.W. 
Nunobin-bag. The little bag in which ploughmen carry their 

mettl3(A.).— N.W. 
Noimy •fudging. Nonsense, 'That's all nunny-fudgen. ' — 

N.W,, now nearly obsolete. 
Nonny-f^dgy. ' A nunny-fudgy chap,' a poor sort of a fellow 

with no go in him : now used only by old i)eople. — N.W. 
Nnr. See Nor. 

'Nurk, The worst pig of a litter. See Rinnick.— N.W. 
Nurly. Of soil : lying in lumps. - S.W, (Bratton.) 




112 Nut — Old Sow 

Nut. The nave of a wheel (S.).— S.W. 

"Njsty Niest. Often used in Mid Wilts in same way as neust, 
as ' I he nyst done up,' Le. over tired. 

Nythe. A hrood, as ' a nythe o' pheasants ' ; always used hy 
gamekeepers. — N.W. Apparently a form of Fr. nid, a nest. 
In the New Forest they say 'an eye of pheasants.' See 
Cope's Hampshire Glossary (s. v. Nye). 

Oak-tree loam or clay. The Eimmeridge Clay (Britten's 
Beauties, 1825, vol. iii., also Davis's Agric, of WiUSy 
p. 113, &c.). 

Oat-hulls (pronounced Wut-hulls). Oat chaff and refuse. — S.W. 

Oaves. (i) Oat chaflF.— N. & S.W. (Huish, &c.) (2) The 
eaves of a house (S.). — S.W. 

* A good old form. Mid. Eng. ovese (OW Eng. MixeU.y E. E. T. S. 
p. 15, 1. 465), = 0. H. Germ, cpasa {Vocab, qfS. Gafl).'— Smythe-Palmer. 

Odds. (i) V. To alter, change, set right. 'I'll soon odds 
that' {WUts Arch. Mag. vol, xxil p. 112). — N.W, 
(2) n. Diflference. * That don't make no odds to I. ' ' What 's 
the odds to thee ? ' what does it matter to you ?— N. W. 

Oddses. Odds and ends. 

Oddy. (i) See Huddy. (2) Strong, vigorous, in hearty 
health.— N.W. 

Of. With. ' You just come along o' 1 1 '— N. & S.W. 

Offer* 'To offer to do a thing,' to make as though you were 
going to do it, or to begin to do it. *He offered to hit I,' 
L e. did not say he would, but just put up his fists and let 
out.— N.W. 

Old man. (i) Artemisia Ahrotanum, L., Southernwood. — 
N. & S.W. (2) Anagdttis arvensis, L., Scarlet Pimpernel. 

—S.W. 

Old man's beard. (i) Clematis Vitalba, L., Traveller's Joy, 
when in fruit. — N. & S.W. (2) The mossy galls on the 
dog-rose. — N. & S.W. 

Old Sow. Melilotiis coerulea, L., from its peculiar odour 
{Sdence Gossipf Nov. 1868).— N. & S.W., rarely. 
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'Old woman's bonnet. Oeitw rii-alr, Water Avons.— S.W. 

(Mere.) 
*01d woman'8 pinoushiOD. Orchis maculnla, L., Spotted Orchis, 

— S.W. 
OUit. See Elel. 
On. (i) =in, prep., as ' I run agen ua on th' street ' (A.), 

— N. & S.W. (2) =in, prefix, as ondaccnt. — N. & S.W. 

{3) =iMi, prefix,a8onj)os5i'fc/e(A,B.).— N. &S.W. (4) =w«, 

prefix, as ongainJ^f (B.). Onlight, to alight.— N. & S.W, 

(5) =0/ as 'I never did thenk much on 'en.'— N. & S.W. 

(6) =6y, as ' He come on a mistake,' — N. & S.W. 

Onoe. (i) Some time or other (M.). 'Once before ten 

o'clock," some time or other before ten. — N. & S.W. 
'Send it once this morning, dooVe.'—MoniliIy Mag. 1814. 

(2) 'I don't once {= for one moment) think as you'll catch 

un.'— N. & S.W. 
Oo. Such words as hood, wood, tmnt, a mole, Kondcr. &c., are 

usually pronounced in N. Wilts as 'ooil, 'oo»i*, 'oonder. 
'Organy. (i) Menllia Piiteijiutn, L., Pennyroyal {A.B,), 

(a) Origanum vulgare, h., Marjoram {English Plant Names). 
Otliergaise. Otherwise, — N.W. 
Out-axed. Of a couple, having had their banns fully asked, 

or colled for the lost time {Wills Talcs, p. 100). The banns 

are then ml, and the couple out-axed. — N.W. 
Oven-oake. Half a loaf, baked at the oven's mouth. — N.W. 
Oven-lng. The pole used as a poker in an oven. See Lug (i). 

— H.W. 
'Over-get. To overtake, to catch up.— N.W. (Malmesbury.) 
•Overlayer. See quotation. 

' The waggoDD . . . aeldom have my overlajerH nr nut-riggen, eilber 

at the onda or Hidus,' — Agric. a/ IViUt, cli. iiiviii. 
Overlook. To bewitch. Kare in Wilts, common in Dev. and 

Som.-N.W. (Malmesbury.) 
Over-right, Vorright. Opposite to.— N.W, 
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Owl about. To moon about out of doors in the dark. — N.W. 

Owling. The same as Qriggling, q.v. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Compare : — 

' Howlers. Boys who in former times went round wassailing the 
orchards/ — Pabish, Sussex Ohasary, 

*The wenches with their wassail bowls 
About the streets are singing; 
The boys are come to catch the owls.' — GL Witheb. 

*Owl-oatoher8. Gloves of stout leather {Amateur PoacJier, 
ch. xi). 

Faok-rag Day. October 1 1, Old Michaelmas Day, when people 
change house. Also used in SufiPolk. — N.W. 

^Paint-brufihes. Eleocharis jpalustris, Br. — S.W. (Charlton 
All Saints.) 

Palm-tree. The Willow. Palms. Its catkins. -~S.W. 

Pamper. To mess about, to spoil a thing.— N.W. (Clyffe 
Pypard. ) 

Panoherd. See Panshard. 

Pank. To pant (S.).- N. & S.W. 

Panshard, Ponshard, Panoherd. (i) A potshard : a broken 
bit of crockery (AB.S.). — N.W. (2) ' In a panshard,' out 
of temper, in a rage. — S.W. Also used in the New Forest. 

Pantony. A cottager's pantry {Wilts Arch, Mag, vol. xxii. 
p. 112). Compare Entony^ an entry: Berks. There are 
many slight variants, as Pantemy. — N. & S.W. 

Paper Beeoh. Betula alba, L. — N.W. 

^ParasoL Sanguisorha officinalis, L., Salad Burnet — S.W. 
(Little Langford.) 

Parson. In carting dung about the fields, the heaps are shot 
down in lines, and are all of much the same size. Sometimes, 
however, the cart tips up a little too much, with -the result 
that the whole cartload is shot out into a large heap. This 
is known as a 'Parson.'— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Parters. Pieces of wood in a waggon which join the dripple 
to the bed. See Waggon. — N.W. 
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Passover. 'A bit I'f a passovcr,' a mere passing sliower. — 

S.W. (Soni. bor<l.) 
Fayze. To raise with n lever (B.). Uorman French pciser, ep. 

Fr. poiser.—N. & S.W. 
Feace-aud-Flenty. A kind of small double white garden 

Saxifrage.— S.W. 
Peakid, Peaky, Fioked, Picky. Wan or sickly-looking,— 

N. & .S.W. 
Pearl-bliad. See Furley. 
Peart. (i) Impertinent (A.S.).— N. & S.W. (i) In good 

health. 'How be 'ee?' 'Aw, pretty peart, thank'ee.* — 

N. & S.W. (3) Clever, quick, intelligent.— S.W. 

(4) Stinging, sharp, as a blister, — S.W, (5) Lively, 

' Her 'b as peart as ar' a bird, that '3 what her ia ! ' — N. W, 



Peck. (<) 1. A pickaxe. 

a pickaxe.— N. & S.W. 

stumble ; also Peck-down. 
'Captain Miildleton's horse 

putting itH foot in a hole- 

April II, 1893. 
■Pocker. n. The nose (S 



(2) v. To use 
lorse, to trip or 



•N. & S,W. 

{3) !'■ Of a 

N.W. 
, ■'pecked "—it is presumed through 
ind threw the rider.' — DaSit Tfltgrapli, 



).-S.W. 
Pecky. Inclined to stumble. 'Thold boss goes terrTjlo 

pecky.'- N.W. 
Peel. (i) A lace-making pillow (A.B.). A little 'Peel 

lace' is still made about Malmesbury. A.S. pile. — N.W, 

(2) The pillow over the axle of a w^gon (D.). See Waggon. 

—N.W. (3} The pole, with a flat hoard at end, for 

putting bread into the oven.— N.W. 
Peggies. See Pig-all. 
Pelt. Rage, passion (A.S.). 'A come in, in such a pelt.' — 

N. Sc S.W. The word occurs in this sense in some old plays. 

Herrick alludes in Oberon's I'atace to ' the stings of peltish 

wasps,' and Topsell uses 'pelting ' for angry or passionate. 
' You £ims 'nuxin af^rt to zee your gran'fer in a pelt I Ten't oft«u 

W I loaeH xoj temper, but I've s-lost 'un novi,'—Daik, ck zii. 
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Penny (or Perry) moucher. A corruption of Berry- 
mouoher^ q.y. 

Perkins. The same as Ciderkin. — N.W. 

Perk up. To get better, to brighten up.— S.W. 

^Perseen. v. To pretend to (S.).— S.W. 

'There's Jack White a comin' ; I wun't perseen ta know un.' — 

Mr. Slow, 

Peter grievous. (i) n. A dismal person, or one who looks 

much aggrieved. Pity grievous at Clyffe Pypard, and Peter 

grievotis at Salisbury. — N. & S.W. 

* I '11 tell you summat as '11 make *ee look a pater grieyous ! ' — Darkj 
ch. XV. 

(2) adj. Dismal-looking. ' He be a peter-grievious-looking 
sort of a chap.' — S.W. 

^Peter^man. See Jackson's Aubrey, p. 1 1. — Obsolete. 

' At Kington Langley . . . the revel of the village was kept on the 
Sunday following St. Peter's Day (apth June"^, on which occasions a 
temporary officer called ** the Peter* man " used to be appointed, bearing 
the office, it may be presumed, of master of the sports '^WUts Arch, 
Mag, voL xziv. p. 83. 

Peth. The crumb of bread.— N.W. 
Pethy. Crumby, as *a pethy loaf.' — N.W. 

Pick. (i) A haymaking fork (A.B.D.\ a stable-fork (D.). 
PicA;= pitch, as in pitch-fork (Skeat;.— N. & S.W. (2) The 
^it of the sloe. 

Picked (two syll.). (i) Sharp-pointed. Piggid on Som. 

bord. * Thuck there prong yun't picked enough' — N. & S.W. 
(2) Looking ill (S.). With features sharpened by ill-health. 
See Peakid.~-N. & S.W. 

Pickpocket. Capsella Bursa-pastori^y L., Shepherd's Purse. — 
N. & S.W. (Enford, Mere, &c.) 

Picky. See Peakid. 

♦Pie-curr. FuligtOa cHstata, Tufted Duck (Birds of WUts, 
p. 190).— S.W. 

Pig-all, Pig-haw. Fruit of the hawthorn (A.). Peggies 
(Jefferies, Marlborough Forest, &c.) — N.W. 
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Pig-berry. Fruit of the Imwthom (S.). — N. Sc S.W. 
Pigeon-pair. \Vheu u woman has only two children, a boy 
and a girl, they are called a 'pigeon pair.' — N. & S.W. 

■ So in N. Eiig. •■ n ddw'a I'leckin " (« dove's clutch) ia used for two 
children ■— SBVTHE-P*l.aEB. 

Piggid. See Picked ( i }. 

Pig-haw. See Pig-all, 

Pig-meat. The flesh of the pig in Wilts is, if fresh, ' pig- 

mi-at," It ia never 'pork' unless the animal ia specially 

kill.-dasR 'little porker.' 
'Fig-muddle. Disorder, mess. — N.W. 
Pig-nut. (i) Buvium Jicxuomm, With., The Elarth-nut.— 

N. & S.W. (2) The very similar root of Varum Bttlbo- 

castiiniim, Koch., Tuberous Curaway.^N.W., occasionally, 
Pig-potatoea. Small potatoes, usually boiled up for the pigs. 

— N. & S.W. 
Pigs. (1) See Boat*.— S.W. (Hants bord.) (2) Woodlice. 

— N, & S.W. Also Ouiuea-ptga and Butohora' Guinea-pigF. 
Pig-weed. Sjimphijlum officinale, L.,Comfrey.^N.W. (Enford.) 
Pillars. See Waggon. 

Fimrose. A primrose. Also used in Hants. — N. & S.W. 
Fin-bone. The hip bone ; sometimes the hip itself. — N.W, 
PincualiioD. (1) Anthi/llis viilaeiuria, L,, Kidney Vetch. — 

S.W. (Barford.) (z) Scabiosa arvensis, L., Field Scabious. 

-S.W. (Charlton.) 
Pinner. A servant's or milker's apron ; a child's pinafore 

being generally called Pinney.— N. & S.W. 

' Next morn I rniimcd three hetiH and on old nock. 
And off the hodge two pinners iind a eniock.' 

G*T, Tilt SheplietiCs H'b*. 

Pinny-land. Arable land where the chalk comes close to the 
surface, as opposed to the deeper clay land. — N, W. (ClyflTe 
Pypard.) 

FiOB. The hips. A cow with hii>s above its back is suid to 
be ' high in the pins.' - N.W. 
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Pip. The bud of a flower (B.).— N.W. 

^Fish! or Fishty! A call to a dog (A.). In co. Clare, 
Ireland, this is the order to a horse to stop. 

Pissabed. Leontodon Taraxacum^ L., Dandelion, from its 
diuretic efiPects. — N. & S.W. 

^Pissing-oandle. The least candle in the pound, put in to 
make up the weight (Kennett's Faroch, Antiq,), Cp. Norman 
French |>etser, to weigh, — Obsolete. 

Pit. (i) w. A pond. — N.W. (2) w. The mound in which 
potatoes or mangolds are stored (Agric. of Wilts, ch. vii). — 
N. & S.W. (3) V. * To pit potatoes,' to throw them up in 
heaps or ridges, in field or garden, well covered over with 
straw and beaten earth, for keeping through the winter. — 
N. & S.W. 

Pitch. (i) w. A steep place. — N.W. (2) n. * A pitch of 
work,' as much of the water-meadows as the water supply 
will cover well at one time {Agric. of Wilts, ch. xii).*— S.W. 

(3) n. The quantity of hay, &c,, taken up by the fork each 
time in pitching (Gamekeq^ at Home, ch. iv). — N. & S.W. 

(4) V, To load up wheat, &c., pitching the sheaves with 

a fork (S).— N. & S.W. (5) v. To fix hurdles, &c., in 

place (Bevis, ch. xziii). — N. & S.W. (6) v. To settle 

down closely. 

^ Qive the meadows a thorough good soaking at first ... to make 
the land sink and pitch closely together.' — Agrk. qf WUta, ch. xii. 

(7) V, To lose flesh, waste away. Still in use in N. Wilts. 

'The lambs " pitch and get stunted," and the bdst summer food 
will not recover them/ — Agric, qf Wilts, ch. xii. 

(8) V, To set out goods for sale in market 'There wur 
a main lot o' cheese pitched s'marnin'.' — N. & S.W. 

(9) V, To pave with Pitchin, q. v.— N.W. (10) t\ Of 
ground, to have an uneven surface. ' The ground this 
end o' the Leaze pitches uncommon bad.* — S.W. (Hants 
bord. ) 

Pitched market. A market where the corn is exposed for 

sale, not sold by sample (D.). — N.W. 
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Filchin. w, Piiviiig is dune with large flat stones, •pitoliing' 

with sraall uneven ones set on edge (A.S.).— N. & S.W, 
Pitching-bar. The iron bar used in pitching hurdles {Amateur 

Poacher, ch. u).— N. & S.W. 
Pitch-poll. Wlien rooks are flying round and round, playing 

and tumbling head over heels in the air (a sign of rain), they 

are eaid to be 'playing pitch-poll,' — N.W. 
Pitoh-up. A short rest, aa when a cart is going up a steep 

hilL^N.W. 
Pitrhole. The grave (8.). Used by children.— N. & S.W. 

'They lies, the two on 'em, the fourth snd fifth i' the second row, 

for I dug pit-holea for 'em.'— Tis Story iff Dkk, eh. vi. p. 66. . 

'Pixy. A kind of fairy. Tliis ia a Dev. and Bom. word, but 

is said to be in use about Malmesbury, 
Plain. Straightforward, unaffected, as 'a plain 'ooman.' — 

N. & S.W. 
Plan. 'In a poor plan," unwell, in a poor way, &c. — N.W. 

(Seend.) 
'Plank-stone. A flag-stone. 

'This aoj-l(> .,at Eaaton Piorn) brings very good oakes and wiich 

bazlvB ; eicullent plimke atones.'— J ackson'h Avbny, p. 336. 

■At Bowdon Parke, Ano 1666, the diggers found the bonea of a man 

under ■ quarrie of planke Btoneti.' — Aubhxe's A'u(. Hat. q/* Wilu. p. 71, 

ed. Brit. 
'Flash, Pleach. To cut the upper branches of a hedge half 

thi-oiigh, and then bend and intertwine tliem with those left 

upright below, bo as to make a strong low fence (A.). Also 

Splash.— N. & S.W. 
Plat. The plateau or plain of the downs.— S.W, 
Pleach. See Flash. 
Plaachers. Live boughs woven into a hedgu in laying. — 

S.W. 
Plim. (i) V. To swell out (A.B.8,), as peas or wood when 

soaked in water. — N. & S.W. (2) e'. Many yeai-a ago. 

near Wootton Bastsett, old Captain Uuddard spoke to 
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a fiarmer about a dangerous bull, which had just attacked 
a young man. The farmer's reply was: — 'If a hadn't 
a bin a plimmin' an' vertin' wi' his stick — so fashion — (i.e« 
flourishing his stick about in the bull's face), the bull 
wouldn't ha' nm at un/ * No further explanation of these 
two words appears to be forthcoming at present. 

Flookfl. Large wood, or roots and stumps, sawn up into 
short lengths, and cleft for firewood (S.). Plook-wood (D.). 
— N. & S.W. 

Plooglu A waggon and horses, or cart and horses together, 
make a plough (D.). See Kennett's Paroch. Antiq. — N.W. 

'The team of oxen that drew the plough came to be caUed the 
plough, and in some parts of South Wilts they still caU even a waggon 
and horses a plough. This is needful for you to know, in case your 
man should some day tell you that the plough is gone for coaL' — WUU, 
Arch, Mag, vol. xvii. p. 303. 

• 1690. Paid William Winck worth for Worke downe with his Plough 
to the causway." — Records qf Chippenhaniy p. 237. 

' 1709. Paid for 41 days worke with a ploughe carrying stones to 
the Causey.' — Ihid. p. 339. 

(2) For the various parts of the old wooden plough see as 
follows : — 

' I should like to hear a Wiltshire boy who had been three years at 
plough or sheep fold, cross-examine one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, and ask him, in the article of a plough, to be so good && to 
explain the difference between the vore-shoot and back-shoot, the 
ground rest, the bread board, the drail, the wing and point, and the 
whippence.' — Wilts. Arch. Mag. vol. xvii. p. 303. 

* Ploughman. A waggoner or carter. — N.W., obsolete. 

* 1690. Paid for beere for the plowmen and pitchers.' — Beoords qf 
Cfiippenham, p. 237. 

^Ploughman's- weatherglass. Anagallis arvensisy L., Scarlet 
Pimpernel. — S.W. (Barford.) 

Plurals. (i) The old termination in en is still much used,* 
as Houscn, Hipsen, &c. See En (i), (2) Plurals in es 
are very commonly used, as heastes, ghostes, nestesy postesr 
gutses. Very often a reduplication takes place, as beastises, • 
ghostises, &c. — N. & S.W. (3) Plurals are used some- 
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times instead of aingulara. Examples : — ' Nows nQil tlieiis,' 
' You'll find uu a little wuys furdor on,' &c. 

'These are ralhor uii Bdverbial use «t tim geoitive, like ri'iMj/s, now. 
n-ifayi, ntfjlt, mhiles, utc.'— Shytue-Palheh. 

(4) Plant-names are almost invariably used in the plural, 
even where only a single blossom is referred to, as ' What 
is that flower in your hand, Polly?' 'That's liubhts, 
ma'am ' (or Cuckoos, Poppies, Nigh(-eaps, &c., as the ease may 
be).— N. ft S.W. 

Poooh. (t) Of cattle, to trample soft ground Into alush 
and boles. — M. & 8.W. (2) Of ground, to become 

swampy from much trampling {WiUi Life, ch. xx'. — N. & 
8.W. 

'Podge. Anything very thick and sticky. Cf. Stodge. 

'Pog. *(i) To thrust with the foot.— N.W. (Malmesbury.) 
•{2) To set beans,— N.W. (Malmosbury. ) 

Poison-berry, (t) Fruit of Arum maciilalum, L., Cuckoo- 
pint. — N.W. (2) Fruit of Tamtis commanis, L., Black 
Erj-ony.— N.W. 

Poison-root. Anim titaculalum, L., Cuckoo-pint. — N.W. 

Pole-ring. The ring which fastens the scythe-blade to the 
snead (A.).— N.W. 

Polly. A pollard tree. — S.W. A Wiltshire man, on being 
told by the hospital surgeon tliat his arms would have to be 
amputated, exclaimed, ' Be I to be slirowded like a owld 
polly?" 

Poll, Powlt. A blow (B.). A blow with a stick (A.). In 
Glouc. apples, walnuts, ftc, are beaten down with a 
' polting-lug, ' or long pole. — N.W. 

Ponshard. See Panshard. 

Foooh out. (r) To project or stick out. — N.W. (2) To 
cause to project.— N.W. (3) 'To pooch out the lips," 

to pout.— N.W. 

Poole (i) n. A small cock of hay, &c. 'S.\— N. & S.W. 
(a) r. To put up in pooks (D.).— N. & S.W. 
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Fooker. A woman employed in jujoking. — 8.\V. 
Pookers'-tea. The yearly treat given to the pookera. — S.W. 
Fooking-fork. The Inrge prong, with a cross handle, for 

pualiing iilong in front of the pookers, to make up the hay 

into pooks. — S.W. 
Pop-hole. A rabbit-hole running right through a bank, as 

opposed to Blind-hole {Gainrkfcptr at Hatne, ch. vi). Any 

hole through a hedge, wall, &o.— N.W. 
Fopplfl-stone. A pebble (S,), A.B. papal— S.W. 
Poppy, or Poppies. (i) Digitalis purpurea, L,, Foxglove, 

80 culled because children inflate and ' pop ' the blossoms. 

I'aparer is only known as • Kedweod ' by children about 

Salisbury.— S.W. (a) Silene injlafa, L., Bladder Campion. 

also 'popped 'by children. —S.W. (Salisbury.) "(3) Slellaria 

Holoslat, L., Greater Stitehwort {Sai-um Diocesan Gazdte).— 

N. & S.W. ^Lyneham and Farley.) 
Posy. The garden Peony, from its size. 
Pot, or Put. (The latter is the usual S. Wilts form. ) *( i ) A 

tub or barrel ^D.). — Obsolete. (2) A two-wheeled cart. 

made to tilt up and shoot its load (D.). — N. & S.W. Manure 

used formerly to be carried out to the fields in a juir oi pots 

slung across a horse's back. When wheels came into general 

use the term was transferred to the cai't used for the some 

purpose (D.), See Dung-pot. 
Pot-dung. Farmyard manure [Agric. 0/ Wilts, oh. vii). — H.W. 
Fota-aud-Eettles. Fruit of Buxus sempcnnrms, L., Box. — | 

S.W. (Barford St. Martin, Deverill, &o.) 
*Pot-walloper. A 'pot-waller,' or person possessing a house 

with a ' pot-wall,' or kitchen fireplace for cooking. All euch 

jMsrsons formerly had votes for tlie borough of Wootton 

Baasett. See ll'i7/s Arch. Mag. vol. xxBi. p. 17a. 
Poult. (i) 'A turkey poult,' a young turkey. — N. & S.W. 

(i) ' A perfect poult,' an awkward girl. — S.W. (Warminster.) 
Founceful. Mastei-ful, self-willed. Cf. Bounoeful. ' He 

pn-ached pouncefully,' i.e. powerfully, forcibly. — S.W. 
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Fowder-moDkey. (i) Damp guniiowtlei', jiioiildfd into a 
' devil," or cake which will smoulder slowly, used by boys 
fur stupefying a wasp'e nest, (2) Ash leaves with an even 
number of leaflets, worn by boys on the afternoon of May 19. 
See Shitsaek Day. 

Power. 'A power o' volk,' a numljer of people. A quantity 
of anything. -N. & S.W. 

'A's got a power ot |>lnguy long BpikeB all auvt-r's body.' — Wilts 
Taitt, p. iiB. 

Fowltfl. ( r ) Peas and beans grown together, — N. W. (ClyfFe 

Pj-pard.) (2) See Poult and Polt. 
•Poyn. To pen sheep (D.). 
Prawch. To stalk, to swagger. 'I see un come a prnwchin' 

along up the coort.'— N.W. tCIyffe Pj-pard.) 
Preterites. A few specimens may be given, as craup, or crops, 

crept ; drowd, threw ; fiod, flew ; fol, vot, or vaught, fetched ; 

hod, hid ; hut, hit ; lod, led ; obloge, obliged ; raught, 

reached ; acrope, scraped ; slod, slid ; woo, awoke ; aead, 

Been. aaw. 
Pretty-money. Coins, such as old George-and-dragon crowns. 

or new Jubilee pieces, given to a child to keep as curiosities, 

nut to be spent. — B.W. 
Pride, (i) The ovary of a sow.— N.W. '(2) The mud 

lamprey (H.). 

' Prtn/ni^ion hmnrhialiii. L., ... in the soutlieni part of EnglmiJ is 
locally known aa tiie Pride.'— SlEi-Kif, fraA-wnfn' FiAes qf EiiroiK', 
p. 437. 

■ Lumbripi . . . Bra lyko 
and somcwlint )'(<utiiw>-, hui 
VMliminrk, 1559, ijuoted by Hnl, 

Primroae Boldier§. Aquilcgia 

—N.W. (Huisli.) 
•Prin it. Take it (A.H.Wr.).— N.W. 
Privet, Brivet. 'To privet about," pry into things. 'To privet 

out,' (o ferret out anything. See Brevet. 
Pronged. A scythe-blade with a small flaw in the edge which 

may develop into a serious crack is said to be 'pronged,' — 

—N.W. (ClyifePypard.) 
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Pronouns 



Pronouns. I, h«, anil ahe do duty na accusatives, as ' He towlj 1 
I, but I bean't a-goiii' to do nothon for he." Her and us | 
are nominatives, aa ' Her be a girt vule, that lier be ' ; ' Uo 
be at coal-cart B'marnin.' Thee is used for both thou and thy, | 
as ' What's tliee name ? ' 'What's tfaee'se want to know vor? 
'Never thee mind.' Hyn, or more commonly un. = him. or it, > 
aa 'I seed un agoing on'f: 'poor zowl on hyn!" Tliia is. 
the old liime, the accusative of lie. A = ho. as ' How a hackera 1 
an bivera ! ' Thao, Thuek, or Thuok there=that. Thammia 1 
=tho30. Thio, Thissum, Theaae. Thio here, &o. = this. ' 
Theeaum, or Theeeum here=thoae. Occasionally Theesen 
in S. Wilts. Thick iuhI Thuck require some explanation. 
Thuck aiwftys=ttaf, but is mainly a N. Wilts form, its 
place in S. Wilts being usually taken by Thick. Thio or 
Thlok often= this in N. Wilts, but far more fre<iuently=//«i(, j 
— in fact, the latter may probably now be taken as its normal J 
meaning, although it would appear to have been otherwise J 
formerly. In Cunn'm^ton MS., for instance, it is stated that I 
' The old terms thk and thoc almost constantly exclude th« | 
exiiressionsTliisand That,' and similar statements are found | 
in other authorities. In Thick hera and Thick there th» ] 
use of the adverb defines the meaning more precisely, 
regoi'ds the neighbouring counties, it may be said that ta 1 
Worn, and Dors. Uilck='/iut; while in N. Hants it never 1 
does so (see Cope's Glossary , always there meaning this. It J 
should be noted tliat the Ih is usually sounded dih, much as ' 
in Anglo-Saxon. HiB'n= his ; Hem, or occasionally Shls'n, 
= hers; Cum = ours ; Theim = theirs : Tourn = yours ; 
WhoMn=whoae, OS 'Whoson's hat "s thuek thur?' Mun= , 
them, is occasionally, but not often, nsod. Arra, Arra one, d 
Am, Ac, =any. Negatives. Narra. Narra one, Harn. &c, I 
'Hev'ee got arra pipe^ Bill?' "No, I han't got narn.' In J 
the Powsey Vale Ma is occasionally used for I, i 
phrases as ' I'll go we 'ee. shall ma?' or 'I don't stand a 
high as he, do ma?' About Malmesbury (and elsewhere ii 
N. Wiltsl llio following forms may be noted :- 
other ; Theasamr, these ; Themmjr, those ; Totlisrm 
Tothermy, the other. 
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Proof. «. Of manure, hay. &o.. the strength or goodness, 
' The rain hev waished aal the proof out o' my hay.' ' That 
there muckle hain't done yet ; the proof yun't gone out on't.' 
— N. 8: S. W, A thriving tree is said to be in ' good proof.' 

Proofty. Stimulating, fattening.— N.W. 

• Thi- Mniikton paatares used to be of good note in SmithBeld, from 
the very fi^el of the bntuits. There are no more "proofey" fatting 
grounda in Willa,' — WOCa Arch. Mag, vol. vi, p. 2g, 

Proof maggot. The larva of the gadfly, which cauaea warbles 

in cattle. -N.W. 
Proper. "Her 'a a proper beauty,' is extremely haiidaome. 

' He 'a a proper fool,' an utter idiot. — N.W. 
Proad. When wheat is too rank and forward in winter, it is 

said til be ' wint«r-proud ' (D. '.— N.W. 
Puoker. Perplexity, dilemma (S.\ 'I l)e in a main pucker 

'bont what to do wi' they taters.'— N, & S.W. 
Puoksey. (i) A quagmire. ' The roads wer aal in a pucksey,' 

i. e. very muddy. " Out of the mucksey (=mixen) into the 

pucksey,' from bad to worse. — S.W. (a) Hence, a mess 

or muddle. ' What a puckaey the house be in I ' i. e. a dirty 

untidy state. — S.W. 
Pud. The hand ; a nuraery word.— N. & S.W. 
*Pud-beggar, Pudbaiger. The Water Spider (S.).— S.W. 

' A Tory intereBting word. M.E. paddt, a toad, paddadt, Dvv, and East 

Anglia. M E. podt, tadiK>l«, Icelandic padda, uKed of any buetlea or 

insects that inhabit utaguant water.'— Surra e-Palmeb. 
Puddle or Piddle about. To potter about, doing little jobs 

of no grent utility.^N. & S.W. 
'Pne. The udder of a cow or aheep (A). Fr. pis, Lat. 

pectus. 
Piig. (i) M. The pulp of apples which have been pressed for 

cider. -N.W. '(a) v. To eat (H.Wr.) -(3) To ear. 

plough, till (Wr.). 
Pummy. w. A soft mass. ' To beat all to a ptimmy ' ; from 

pomncp. the apple-pulp in cider-mnking.— N, & S.W. 



126 Pnrdle — Quanked 

Pordle. To turn head over heels ill a fall. — N.W. 

Pure. In good health. * Quite purely,' quite well (A.). — 
N. & S.W. 

Purler. A knock-down blow, a heavy falL^-N.W. 

'One of them beggars had come up behind, and swung his gun 
round, and fetched him a purler on the back of his head.' — Gamekeeper 
cU Homey ch. iz. 

Fnrley. Weak-sighted (A.H.Wr.). Pearl blind is sometimes 
similarly used. 

PuBsy-catSy PnssieBy and PuBsies'-tailfl. Catkins of willow 
and hazel, more commonly of willow only (S.). — N. & S.W. 

Pussyvan. See Pussivent. 

Piuwy-willow, SdUx.—S.W. 

Put. See Pot (S.). 

Put about. To vex, to worry. * Now dwoan't 'ee go an' put 
yourself about wi't' — N.W. 

PuAsivent. A flurry or taking. * He put I in such a puzzi- 
vent.' Formerly used in both N. and S. Wilts, but now 
almost obsolete. Fr. paursuivant. According to a note in 

• 

The Astonishing History of Troy Toum, by * Q,' ch. xvii, the 
phrase originated from the contempt with which the West- 
country sea-captains treated the poursuivante sent down by 
Edward lY te threaten his displeasure. "Renee ptissivantingy 
ineffective bustle, Dev. and Corn. — N. & S.W. Pumyvan 
(S.).— S.W. 

PuBzle-pound. The game of Madell, q.v. — S.W. (Longbridge 
Deverill, &c.) 

'^Pwine-end. The whole gable-end of a house, which runs up 
te a sharp point or pwine. — N.W. (Malmesbury.) 



Quakers. Brijsa media, L., Quaking-grass. — N. & S.W. 

Quomp. Still, quiet (A.B.G.).— N.W. 

^Quampedy Quomped. Subdued, disappointed. See Quamp. 
— N.W. (Malmesbury.) 

*Quanked« Overpowered by fatigue (A.). Compare Cank. 
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Qaar, Quarr. (i) n. A atone-qujirry (A.B.G.S.V— N. & S.W. 

(a) 1'. To work as a qimrryman (A.B.).— N. 8s S.W. 
Quar-Hartiu. Ilimniioriparia, Sand-Mnrtin, from its breeding 

in holes drilled in the face of sandy quarries {Wild Life, 

ch. ix). — N.W. 
Qnat, Qwot, or Qwatty. (i) To crouch down (sometimes, 

but not always, remaining quite still), as a scared partridge 

{Amateur Poacher, ch. iii). To squat (A.) ; to sit (S.). — 

N. & S.W. {2) To flatten, to squash flat.— N.W. 
•Quavin-gog or Quaving-gog. A quagmire (A.B.H.Wr.). 

See Oog.— N.W. 

' In tilt! rutl^y bt-low the hill on which Swindon ia buitt. are some 

qiingmire*. called by the inhnbitantH quaving-goga, whiuJi mre cnn- 

Hidi^red uf grtat depth, and are consequently shunned an places nt 

danger.' — Btaatiis i)fWSti, vol. iii. p, 8. 

•Ouean. A woman.— N.W. (Castle Eaton.) 

' The Saxon wurd qiieait, womnil, is still used without any objection- 
able meaning, but its use ia mr^.'—Leimrt Hour, Aug. 1893. 

' When a man says of his wife that " th' old quean " did bo and so, 
he means no dUreapeot to her, any more than if he were speaking -if 
his child as "the little wench." '—Miss E. Boxes- Baown. 

Queed, Quid. (■)«■ The cud. 'To cliamme the queed' 

is given as a Wiltshire phrase in MS. Lansd, 1033 (H.). 

—N.W. '{2) Quid. r. To suck (A.).— N.W. 
Queen's-cushion. A seat for a little girl, made by two persons 

crossing hands, and so carrying her between them. When 

a boy is so carried the term used is Ktng'a-cuBhion.^N. 

& S.W. 
Quest, QiUBt. The Woodpigeon, Columba p(dumbiis (A.B.) ; 

Quisty. 'Thee bist a queer quist,' i.e. a strange sort of 

fellow.— N. & S.W. 

'The WiUshire labourers invariably call it . . . the "Quiaty." •^Biriii 

o/»-.Tto, p,3.8. 

Quid. See Queed, 

Quiddle. (i) ». A fussy person; one hard to satisfy in 

trifling matters of diet, &c. — S.W. (a) ». To make a fuss 

over trifles (S.).— aw. 



128 Quiet Neighbours — Quop 

*Qiiiet Neighbours. Centranthus ruber, DC., Bed Spur Valerian. 
— S.W. (Longbridge Deverill.) 

Quiff. A knack, a trick. ' Ther 's a quiff about thuck old gate- 
latch.' — N.W. Compare : — 

' Mr. F! J. Kennedy, secretary of the Belfast Angling Association 
..." worked a quiff," to use a slang phrase, on a well-known Lagan 
poacher."— Fishing QoaetU, Aug. ao, 1899, p. 154. 

*Quile. A heap of hay ready for carrying. Fr. cueiUer. — 
—N.W. (CherhUL) 

QuilL The humour, mood, or vein for anything. ^ I can work 
as well as or a man, when I be in the quill for 't' To ' Quill 
a person ' in the language in use at Winchester College is to 
please, or humour him. This is very near the Wilts use. — 
N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Quilt. ( I ) 17. To swallow (A. B. C. G. ). * The baby wur that 
bad, it couldn't quilt nothen.' This is used of swallowing 
in the natural way, while glutch is to swallow with difficulty 
(C). — N.W. (2) n. A gulp, a mouthful of liquid. 'Have 
a quilt on 't ? ' have a drop of it. — N.W. 

Quinnet. n. (i) A wedge, as the iron wedge fastening the 
ring of the scythe nibs in place, or the wooden wedge or 
cleat which secures the head of an axe or hammer. — N.W. 
(Clyffe Pypard.) (2) See Scythe. 

Quirk. To complain (A.B.G.); spelt Quisk by Akerman in 
error. To grunt (S.) ; to croaL A frog often quirks, and 
a toad sometimes. — N. & S. W. 

Quiset about. To pry about ( WiUs Arch, Mag. vol. xziL p. 1 1 2). 

—N.W. 

Quisk. See Quirk. 
Quisti Quisty. See Quest. 

Quob. (i) A soft wet place, a piece of marsh or bog. — N.W. 
Cp. W. of Eng. quohy a bog ; qudb-mire, Salop. (2) Hence 
' all in a quob,' said of a bad bruise. — N.W. 

Quomped. See Quamped. 
♦Quop. To throb (A.B. G. ). 
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B. (i) In pronunciation r often has (I or ( affixed or prefixed, 
as Cavaltiy, horsemen ; Crookerty, crockery; Millard^ miller, 
See. (i) See H&r, (3) Transpositions frequently occur, 
as cnids, curds ; cruddle, to curdle ; gim, to grin ; girt, great ; 
gird'l. 11 great deal ; Mm, to nin. 

Babbit-flower. Diclgira spectabilts, DC, the floiTers of which, 
when pulled apart, form two little pink rabbits. ~8,W., 
occasionally. 

Babbits. Blossoms of Snapdragon when pinched off the 
stem.— S.W. 

*Bace, The heart, liver and lungs of a calf (A.B.). 

Back. (1) A rude nurrow path, like the track of a small 
animal (A.S.). See Gen. Pitt-Rivers' Jt!xcavatums in 
Cranhome Chase, vol. i. ch. L On Exmoor the wild deer 
always cross a wall or hedge at the same spot. The gap tbua 
formed is called a 'rack.* See Sed Deer, ch. iv. Also in 
W. Somerset. — S.W. (2) Appaiently also sometimes 

used in the sense of a boundary. — S.W, 

Hadioal. ' A young radical,' a regular young Turk, a trouble- 
some young rascal. Also used in Somerset.— N,W. 

Rafter. To plough so as to leave a narrow atrip of ground 
imdiaturbed, turning up a furrow on to it on each side, 
thus producing a succession of narrow ridges {Agric. o/WSts, 
ch. >Ti). See Balk-plouehlng.— N.W. 

Eafty, Basty, Enety. Of bacon, rancid {A.B.S.).— N. & 8.W. 

Bag-mag. A ragged beggar, or woman all in tatters,^N. & 
S.W. 

Bail. To crawl or creep about, to walk slowly {Wilis Arch. 
Mag. vol. xxii. p. 11 3). 'I be that weak I can't hardly 
roil about.' — N.W, 

Baima, Beama, A mere bag of bones, a very thin person. 
' He do look as thin as a raims.'— N. & S.W. 

Eaimy. Very thin.— N. & 8.W. 

Bamp. A curve (S.).— S.W. 

Bamping, Toll, as 'a rampin' gel' — N.W. 
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*Ba]idin. Riotous living. — N.W. (Malmesbuty.) 

Bandy. (i) n. A noisy merry-making (S.). — N. & S.W. 
(Malmesbury, etc.) (2) n. * On the randy,' living in 
a riotous or immoral manner. — N. & S.W. (3) <idj, A 
woman who used to be a regular attendant at all the tea- 
meetings and other gatherings of the kind in her neighbour- 
hood in N. Wilts was usually spoken of as being ' a randy 
sort o' a 'ooman'— mwd|y apparently being there applied to 
such gatherings. 

*Bange. Two drifts or rows of felled underwood (D.). 

Bangle. To twine round anything as a climbing plant does. 
— S.W. (Som. bord.) 

Bank, Bonk. (i) Audacious. * Hands off ! Thee bist a bit 
too ronk ! ' — N.W. (2) Outrageous, as applied to a fraud 
or a lie. — N.W. 

*BanneL ac{j. Ravenously hungry. — N.W. 

'A man comes in rannel yor 's food, and plaguey little daoent Tittles 
can a get.' — Dark, ch. it 

Bant. (i) V. To tear.— N.W. 

' She ** ranted " the bosom of her print dress.' — Field Play. 

(2) n. A tear or rent. — N.W. 

Bantipole. Daucus CarotOy L., Wild Carrot {English Plant 
Names).— Hi. W. 

Bap, Wrap. A thin strip of wood. — N.W. (Clyflfe Pypard.) 

Bapid. 'A rapid pain,' 'rapid weather,' i.e. very violent 
Always so used at ClyflPe Pypard. So in W. Somerset. — 

N.W. 

' This 1b a Latin use : cf. YirgU's rapidua aestua {Bucoi, iL 10) and 
reqHdua boI (Oewg, ii. 331) «> strong, violent/— SmrHE-PALMSR. 

Bare. Underdone, but not raw. Beer (A.). Pronounced Baa. 

Bash. To burn in cooking (H.Wr.). Sometimes used of 
malt. 

Basty. See Bafty. 

"^Bathe-ripes. (i) An early kind of pea (B.). (2) An early 
kind of apple. 
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*Rattle-baeket. (i) R/iinanlhHS Cnsla-gaUf, L., Yellow 

Rattla-S.W. (Zeals.) *{2)Erieacitierea? Heath. Heard 

only from one peraon. — 8.W. (Deverill.) 
Battle-tbxuah. Tttnlus viscimnis, the Misaol-thnish, 

occaaionally est«nded to any very large Song-thruBh, 

Hasoel-thrush at Huiah.— N. & S.W. (Salisbury, &C.) 
•Rttttle-wead. Sikne inJkUa, L., Bladder Campion.— N.W. 

(Lyueham.) 
Bsve. The ring of twisted hazel by which hurdles are fastened 

to their stakes or shorea.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypord.) 
Baves, Beaves. The wa^on rails (D,S.). At Clyffe Pyiiard 

applied to the flat woodwork projecting over the wheels 

from the side of the fonvard part of a wag'gon.^N. & S.W, 
Bawmouse, Baamouse. Tbu reremouse or bat ; used at 

Tormarton, Cl>iFo Pypard, &c, Bat-mouas is, however, in 

more general use. Bye-mouse (A.B.). — N.W, 
Bawney, Bowney. (i) adj. Thin, poor, and uneven, as 

applied to badly manufactured cloth (A. B.C.).— N.W. 

(2) adj. Of persons, extremely thin.^S.W. (Som. bord.), 

occaaionally. 
Eay, or Array, v. To dress and clean com (D.). -N.W. 
Bay-aieve. «. A sieve used to get the dust out of horses' 

chaff. Baren-Biere on Dorset bord. — N.W, 
Beams, See Kaims. 
Beap-hook. The ' rip-hook ' ia a short-handled hook without 

teeth, the blade bont beyond the square of the handle ; used 

to cut to the hand a handful at a time (D,). The old 

reaping-sickle was toothed or serrated. See Hal. s.v. Book, 
Bed Bobby's eye. Geranium Bobniianum, L., Herb-Robert. — 

S,W. (Rfdlynch,) 
Bed Fiery Bang-tail. See Bangtail. 
Bed Eobin Hood. Li/chnis ^iuntu, Sibth., Red Campion.^ 

S,W. (Zeals.) 
Bed-Bobins. Lychnis tliuma, Sibth., Red Campion.— N. & S. W, 
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Bed-weed. Bed Poppy (D.). The only na^le for Poj^ver 
Bhoeas, &c.y used about Salisbury and Warminster, Digitalis 
being the ' Poppy ' of those parts. One of our oldest plant- 
names.— N. & S.W. 

Beed. Unthreshed and unbroken straw reserved for thatch- 
ing (S.). A Somerset and Devon word. ' Beed ' is seldom 
used in Wilts, where ordinary threshed straw, made up into 
' elms,' is the common material — S.W, 

Beer, See Bare. 

Beeve. To draw into wrinkles. — N.W. (Malmesbury, Gyffe 
Pypard, &c.) 

Bemlet. A remnant — N.W. 

Beneegi Benegue (^ always hard). To back out of an engage- 
ment, to jilt. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) In Ireland a horse 
refusing a fence would be said to renage. See Why te-Melville's 
SaJtamlXa, ch. i. p. 7 : Lear^ ii. 2, &c. 

Bevel. A pleasure fair ; a parochial festival, a wake (A.B.), as 
'Bead Bevel' A village Club Feast (S.).— N. & S.W* 
There was a revel held at Cley Hill formerly, on Palm 
Sunday, and one at Kington Langley on the Sunday follow- 
ing St. Peter's Day. 

Bhaa. Hungry, ravenous. See Bhan« — N.W. (ClyflPe Pypard,. 
rarely.) 

Bhan (pronounced Niaan), To eat voraciously (S.). A form 
of raven. C£ West of Eng. ranish^ ravenous. — S. W. 

^Bhine (pronounced BeefC), A water-course. This is a Som. 
word. — N.W. (Malmesbury.) Mr. Powell mentions a Wilt- 
shire poem, which begins : — 

* There once were a frog that lived in a ditch, 
Or 'twere may be a rheen, it don't matter which.' 

Biok-barken. A rickyard (A.). See Barken. — N.W. 

Bick-stiok« In thatching, after the ' elms ' are fastened down 
with * spicks' or * spars' the thatch is then lightly combed 
over with the * rick-stick,' a rod with a few teeth at one end 
and an iron point at the other by which it can be stuck into 
the thatch when not in actual use, — S.W. (Warminster.) 
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■e (A.B.). Cp. A.S. hrifltkr. 
(2) V. To sift. 'Hev'ee 
-N. & S.W. 



Biddle. (i) n. A coarse si 
Seo Rudder.— N. & S.W, 
riddled they asliea well 9 

Eidge-tie. A back chain for ahofta. Wridgsty (S.).— S.W. 

•Biffle, A knife-board on which ' cftllua-stone ' is used {Wilts 
Arch. Mas. vol. xxii. p. 113).— N.W. (CberhiU.) 

Hig. (i) n. A horse which has not been 'clean cut,' Le, is 
only half gelded, owing to one of its stones never having 
come down. — N.W. {1) v. To climb up upon (S.), or 

bestride anything, either in sport or wantonness. ' To rig 
nbout ' 13 commonly used in 8. Wilts of children clambering 
about on wood-piles, walla, &c. — N. & S.W. 

Bigget. A woodlouse.— S.W. (Heyteabury.) 

Bing. ' Ti) ring bees,' to make a noise with poker and shovel 
when they swann, — N.W. 

Binniok. The smallest and worst pig of a litter. Sometimes 
abbreviated into Nurk. Cf. North of England Eamtack, 
a wortlilesa follow. — N.W. {Clyffe Pypard.) 

Robin's eyes. Geranium Robertianum, L., Herb Kobert.— 
S.W. 

Book. The 'fur' or calcareous deposit inside & kettle. — 
N. & 8.W. 

Booket. 'Don your rocket,' put on your bonnet. — S.W. 
(Downton.) No doubt originally this meant a woman's 
dress or cloak {rochct\ as in M.E,, but it has long been 
transferred to the bonnet. In Devon rochet is still some- 
times applied to female dress. 

Boke. Smoke.— 8. W., occasionally. 

BoUera (o short), (i) n. The long lines into which hay ia 
raked before pooking. — S.W, (Warminster, &c.) (2) v, 

BoUy. To put grass into rollers {Cycl of Agric.).—S.V^. 

'Bommelin. Bank, overgrown (A.). 

Bonk. See Bank. 

'Book Hawk. Faico subhatco, the Hobby [Bink of Wilis, 
p. 72). 



184 Ropey — Bowey 

Bopey. adj. (i) ' Rawpey bread/ a term applied to that 
peculiar condition of home-made bread, known only in dry 
summer weather, and caused by a kind of second fermenta- 
tion, when the inside of the loaf appears full of minute 
threads, and has a disagreeable taste. — N.W. (2) Also 
applied to thick drink (S.). — S.W. 

Bough. (i) adj. Unwell, as 'He bin terr'ble rough this 

fortnight.'— N. & S.W. 

< There, she was took rough as it might be av a Monday, and afore 
Tuesday sundown she was gone, a-suffenn' awfuL' — The Story qfDick^ 
ch. viii p. 85. 

(2) *To sleep rough,' or 'lay rough,* to sleep about out of 
doors like a vagabond. — N. & S.W. (3) v. To treat 

roughly, to ill-use. ' Thuck there boss '11 kick 'ee, if so be 
as you do rough un,' — N.W. 

Bough Band. A housset. See Wilts Arch, Mag. voL L 
p. 88. 

Bough-oarpenter. The same as Hedge-oarpenter.—N.W, 

Bough Music. The same as Housset and Skimmenton. — N. 
&S.W. 

*Bound-taiL t;. To clip the dirty locks of wool off the tail 
and legs of sheep, previously to shearing. Very commonly 
used in many parts of the county. — N. & S.W. 

^Bound-tailings. The locks so clipt, which are wiashed and 
dried, and usually sold at half-price. — N.W. 

"^Bouse. ' To catch and rouse,' see Catch. 

Bowet-grasB. The long rough grass in hedges, &c., which 
cattle refuse ; rowan or coarse aftergrass. — N.W. 

Bowetty. Of grass, coarse and rough. — N.W. 

* Tangled dead ferns and rowetty stuff/ — Gamekeeper at Home^ ch. iL 

* That '• rowetty " grass seen in the damp furrows of the meadows.' — 
WUd Lifey ch. ii. 

*Our low meadowes is ... . rowtie, foggie, and full of flags.' — 
Harrison's Desaiption of Britain, 

Bowey. Kough (C). See Bowetty. 
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*Bowless-thing. In the Diart/ of the Parlianientan,- Coiumitteo 
at Falatoiie House, S, Wilts, 1646-7, tlus curious phrase fre- 
quently occurs, apparently meaning waste and unprofitabld 
land. It is once applied to a living. Several forms of it are 
used, as Eowlass-lliing, Jlowtisl-thinff, and Roidess-thmg. Sea 
Wilts Arch. Mag., Nov. 1892, pp. 343-391. Wo have been 
unable to trac« the word elsewhere, so that it may possibly 
be of local origin. 

■ QoorgB Hascall is bBComu lunant for a Eowtasa thing culled Dawes- 
Frowd, Innd of Lord Anindcll and cst[it«d oat to Mra. Morley a rocu- 
Bant . . . .Toha Solwood and Richard Hickos (vnanta UDto Sir Giles 
Uompeeaon for bia farm at Deptford and bin BoTvleu- thing called 
Hurdlus at Wiley.' — DiaiTi, fto. 

Sir Fras. Dowse, of Wallop, is said to have been possessed 
of 'another ttitw? called the Broyl [BrwcZiii = woods] of 
Collingboume.' See 'Wiltshire Compounders,' Wills Arch. 
Mag. vol. xxiv. p. 58, In the New Forest a ' rough ' isa kind 
of enclosure. 

' Pbilipa promised to feed the horro in a " rough " or euclosuro . . , 
which waa well fenced in, bat the bank foundered and the animal got 
out.'— SdJisliEir^ Jounial, Aug. 5, 1B93. 

Bowney. See Bawney. 

Babble. (i) In Wilts usually applied to the hard chalk 

used in making roadways through fields (Tl'tW Life, ch. ii). 

^N. & S.W. (2} Eubbisli {A.B.C.S.).— N. & S.W. 
Bubbly, adj. Of soil, loose from being full of broken bits of 

chalk {Agric Sunv)/), 
Bucksey. Muddy, dirty, untidy, aa applied to ixiad, weather, 

or bouse.— 8. W. 
Bodder. (i) ». A sieve. A.S. hridikr. See Riddle.— N.W. 

(2) V. To sift.— N.W. 
Eudderish. Passionate, hasty (A. E.G.).— S.W. (Som. bord.) 
Budge. K. The apace between two furrows la a ploughed field. 

— N. & S.W. 
Bumple. i-. To seduce. The full force of the word can only 

be given by /utttere, as :— ' He bin rumplin' that wench o' 

Bill's again laas' night.' — N.W. 
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^Bumplidd-Bkein. Anything in confiiedon; a disagreement 
(A.). 

Btunpum-Sommptun. n, A rude kind of musical instrument^ 
made of a piece of board, with an old tin tied across it as 
a bridge, over which the strings are strained. It is played 
like a banjo, or sometimes with a sort of fiddle-bow. — N.W. 
(ayffe Pypard.) 

Busty. See Bafty. 

Byemonse. The bat (AB.). A form of Beremouse. — ^N.W. 

Saat. ' Saat bread,' soft» sweet puddingy bread, which pulls 
apart in ropes or strings, made from 'grown-out' wheat. 
Op. Halliwell (s.y. Sad) : * Sad bread, panis gravis^ Coles.' 
See Zaad-x>auL 

Bails. The upright rods of a hurdle (D.). Hurdle-aailin', 
sing. (Clyffe Pypard).— N.W. 

Bally-withy. A willow (AH.Wr.). A curious reduplication, 
both parts of the word having the same meaning in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Bar. (i) To serve (S.) or feed {Wilts Tales, p. 1 1 2). * Sar the 
pegs, wull 'ee,' i.e. 'Give them their wash.' — N. & S.W. 
(2) ' Twon't sar a minute to do%' will not take a minute. — 
N.W. 

Batujrday'B Pepper. Euphorbia HelioscopiOf L., Sun-spurge 
(English Plant Names). Saturday-nightVpepper (Village 
Miners). 

Baiif. As if (S.). 'Looks sauf 'twur gwain to rain.' — N. & 
S.W. (Gyffe Pypard, &c.) 

Boallot. Quarrymen's term for one of the upper beds of the 
Portland series — ^a fine white stone (Britton's Beauties of 
TTiZfe, voL iii). 

Soambling. 'A scambling meal,' one taken in a rough and 
hurried way. — N.W. 

* In the Perry RoMsehxMi Book, 151 1, ** Scamlynge days '* is of constant 
occurrence for joura maigres.* — Smythe-Palmeb. 

Boat. V. To whip, beat, smack, slap.— S.W., occasionally. 
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Soaut. (i) V. To stmiii with the foot in supporting or 

pushing (A.); oa at footbiJ], or in drawing a heavy load 
uphUl ; to stretch the legs out violeutly. Soota iu S. Wilts. 
—N. & S.W. 

■ stick your hecU in the ground, aroh your spine, and drag with 
»11 your might nt s rope, and then you would be said to " scaut." 
Horaea going uphill, or atraining to dravr a heavily Indon wnggoa 
Uintngh a mud hula *' scnut " and tug.' — Fillufn Miatra. 

(a) ft. The pole attached to the axle, and let down hehind 

the wheel, t« preveut the waggon from ruaning back while 

ascending a hill (A.S.).— N. & S.W. 
*School-beU. Campanula rotandi/iilia, L., Harebell. — N.W. 

(Enford.) 
Scoop. (i) A shovel (D.). — N.W. (2) Allowance or 

start in a race, &c. ' How much acoop be you a going to 

gio I?'— N. & S.W. (Baverstock, &c) 

■ Alnaies dyd shroud and cut theyre fuel for that purpose along nil 
the Raage on Brayden'a iyde slwaios taking aa muoh Skoop from tha 
hedge us a roan could through [throw] a hatchet,'— ft ramiiitoliun uf iha 
anatPark qf Faiiteme near Wooilon Bassett, l6o3. 

The original document is in the De^-izee Museum. — N.W. 

Scotch. A chink, a narrow opening. The spaces l>etween the 
boards in a lloor are scotches. — N.W, (Clyffe Pypard, Huisb, 
&c.) 

Soote. See Scaut. 

'Scottle, To cut badly or raggedly {H.Wr.), 'Her did scottle 
thi' stuff ao, that my new gowud 'a 'tirely spwiled.' — N.W. 

Scraamb. 'To scraamb a thing down' is to reach up to it 
and pull it down violently (S.), in the manner thus de- 
scribed by Jeiferiea : — 

' Suppose a bunch of ripe nuts high up and almost out of reach ; by 
dint of pressing iato' the bushes, pulling at the bough, aud atniining 
on tiptoe, you may succeed in " scraambing" it down. " Scraambiog," 
or " scniambed," witli a long accent on the aa, indicates the actioii of 
stretching and pulling downwards. Though aomewhat similar in sound, 
it baa no affinity with scramble : poople scramble for things wbicli 
have been thrown on the ground.' — VWfagc Miners. 
It would not be used of such an action as scrambling 
about on rocka, — H,W. 
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^Soraniy Skram. Awkward, stiff as if benumbed. — ^N.W. 
(Halmesbury.) 

Soran. *(i) A bag (A.H.Wr.) in which food is carried. 
— N. & S.W. (2) Victuals (S.).— S.W. 

Boratoh Cradle. Cat's-cradle (ABw). 

Boreeoh. (i) The Missel Thrush, Turdus visdvoruB (A). — 
N.W. (2) C^seUis apu$, the Swift {Birds ofWUts, p. 309). 
— N. &S.W. 

Soreeohetty. adj. Creaky (S.). — S.W. 

Screech Thrash. The Missel Thrush, Turdus visciixmis {Birds 
ofWUtSy p. 129).— S.W. (Sutton Benger.) 

*Scricele. To creak or squeak. See Scruple. — N.W. 
(Wroughton.) 

Bcriggle. To take the last apples. See Qriggles. — N.W. 

Scroffy ScroS Fragments of chips (S.). The refuse of 
a wood-shed ; ashes and rubbish for burning. — S.W. 

Scrouge. To squeeze, press, or crowd any one (A.B.). ' Now 
dwoan't 'ee come a scrougin' on I zo ! ' 

Screw. (i) Angry, surly (AH.). — ^N.W. *(2) Sorry, 
vexed. — N. & S.W., occasionally. 

* Lawk, zur, but I be main scrow to be ael in zich a caddie.'— TTtZto 
Tales, p. 137. 

Scrump. (i) n. A very dried up bit of anything (S.), as 
toast or roast meat ' done all to a scrump ' {Cottage Ideas). — 
N. &. S. W. (2) Hence, sometimes applied to a shrivelled- 
up old man. — N. & S. W. (3) v. * Don't scrump up your 
mouth like that!' Le. squeeze it up in making a face. — 
N. & S.W. (4) t;. To crunch. A sibilated form of 

Crump.— N. & S.W. 

Scrumpshing. Rough play : used by boys {Bevis, ch. ix). — 

N.W. 

Scrupet. To creak or grate, as the ungreased wheel of 
ei harrow {Village Miners), Also Scroop, Scripet, Scrupetty, 
Scroopedee (S.), &c. — N. & S.W. 
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Soraple. To squejik or croak. ' When tho leatber gels old- 

liko, he sort o' dries up, an' then he do scruple — he do 

acricele, Sir ! ' Le. the saddle squeaks. Cf. Scroop. — N.W. 

(Wroughton.) 
BcuS about or along. To drag one's feet awkwardly, as in 

too large slijipei'S ; to ' scuff up ' the dust, as children do for 

amusement, by dragging a foot along the road,— N. & S.W. 
Scuffle. An oven-swab, — S,W. 
Scythe. The various parts of the scythe are as follows in 

N. Wilts :— Sneod, or Snaith, the pole ; ITlbo, tho two 

handles ; Pole-ring, the ring which secures the blade ; 

QuinnetB (i) the wedges which hold the rings of the nibs 

tight, "(2) the rings themselYes (A.) j Crew, the tang of the 

bludo, secured by the pole- ring to the snead. 
Seed-lip. The bos in which the sower carries his seed (D.) 

{FiUagc Minei's). A.S. Ii'ap, basket, Icel. laiipr. — K. &S.W. 

Misprinted Seed-lip in Davis. 
Seer ! or Sire ! ' I say, look here ! ' a very usual mode of 

opening a conversation when the parties are some distance 

apart.— N. & S.W. 
Seg, Sig. Urine.— S.W. 
Seg-cart. The tub on wheels in which urine is collected 

fi-oni house to house for the use of the cloth mills. — 

S.W. 

Sewent, Shewent, Snant. (i) a4i- Even, regular (A.B,C.S.), 
working smoothly. Formerly used all over the county, but 
now growing obsolete, although it is not infreriuently heard 
still in S. Wilts, O.Fr. suant, pr. part, of suivrC, to follow. 
— N. & S.W. 

' A Pieco of Cloth is said to be — showent — when it ia evenly wove 
andnot liowey— itis &1ho applied in other oaaea to denote a tiling Level 

and even.' — Cunninglon MS. 

'(2) Demure (0.).— N.W., obsolete. 

'Tu Look Hhcwunt, in to Look demure.'— tWininjton US. 

*Bhab off. To go off (8.).— S.W. 
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Shackle. (i) A hurdle wreath or tie (S.) : a twisted band of 
straw, hay, &c. — N. & S.W. (2) 'All in a shackle, 'loose, 
disjointed (S.).— N. & S.W. (Devizes, Huish, Salisbury, Clyffe 
Pypard, &c.) 

Shaft-tidey or Shrift. Shrove-tide. — S.W. 

Shaggle. Of a bough, &c., to shake. — S.W. 

Shakers. Brijsa medi<n, L., Quaking-grass. — N. & S.W. 

*Shally-galleo. Poor, flimsy (Oreat Estate^ ch. iv). Compare 
Spurgaliy, wretched, poor, Dora ; and ShaUy^dlly, a term of 
contempt in N. of England. — ^N. W, 

*8hame-flEtoed Maiden. Anemone nemorosa, lufWood Anemone 
{SanmhDioc Gazette). — S.W. (Farley.) 

Shammook. To shamble or shufiOie along hastily. 

*Shandy. A row about nothing (S.). Probably a form of 
fi%i»%.— S.W, 

Shape (pronounced sha^j^). To manage, arrange, attempt^ try. 
' 1 11 shap to do 't,' try to do it. Compare the similar use of 
frame in some counties. — N.W. (Devizes.) 

Shardy Shord, Sheard. (i) A gap in a hedge (A.B.). — 
N. & S. W. 

* I went drough a sheard in tL* hedge, instead o' goin' drough th' 
geat'— TFttts Taies, p. 167. 

' 1636. Itm. to Robert Eastmeade for mendinge a shard in Englands 
Ijd/ — B$cords qf Chippenhanif p. 907. 

(2) A narrow passage between walls or houses; usually 
Shord. — S,W. (3) *To put in a shard, or shord,' to bay 
back or turn the water in a meadow trench by a rough 
dam, such as a piece of wood or a few sods of turf. — N.W. 
(4) * A cow-shard,* a cow-clat. 

^Shares. The cross-bars of a harrow (D.). 

Sharpish. Considerable. 'I be eighty-vive to-year, an' 'tis 
a sharpish age.' — N.W. (Huish, &c,) 

Sharps. The shafts of a cart (A.S.).— N. & S.W. 

ShauL V. To shell nuts. Compare SAa?M5, husks (CAit>n.Fi7dd.). 

—N.W. 
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Sheemng. TUrashing by machinery ( H'/W Life, ch. ^n\ — N. W. 

Sheep. See Agric of Wills, p. 260 ; also quotatiou below. 

' In the artiL-lH of sheep what atraiige uomenclaturo ) Besidm the 
intelligible tuunes of ram, ewe, and lamb, we have wollier h<^«, and 
ohih'er hogs, and abev bogs, ram tegs, and tlieavea, and two-toothg, 
and four-tootlu. and six-tooths. So strtinge is the confusion that the 
word hog is now applied to an; animal of a year old, au«h aa a hog 
ball, a cbilTer hog sheep. "Cbilver" is a good Aoglo-Saion word, 
"ojlfor" [this Hhoald be "oilfer"] ... a chilver hog aheep limply 
meaju, in the dialect of the Tale of Warminater, a female lamb a jear 
old,'— (TiKj ^rc*. Uag. vol. xvii. p. 303. 

*Sheep-bed (Ship^xd). When k labourer had drunk too much, 
he would ' take a ahip-bed,' i.e. lie down like a sheep to aleep 
in a grass-field, till he was sober.— N.W., obsolete, 

Sheep's-cage. The same as ZiBinb's-cage. — N.W. 

Sheep-Bleight. See Sleight (D. ). Common in Wilts (Jackson's 
Aubrey, p. lo). 

Sheer. Sharp, cutting. 'Uncommon sheer air a'aiarain', 
yunnit ? '—N.W. 

ShekeL (t) The old reaping sickle, now quite superseded 
by the vagging-hook. The first e is long. An old labourer, 
on being asked how he uaed to sharpen his ancient reaping- 
sickle, said, 'I did alius use to car' a grab [crab-apple] wi' me, 
an'draa my shekel droo un,' the acid biting like aquafortis 
into the curiously serrated edge of the steel, and renewing it 
without injury. Farm-lads still sharpen their knives thus. 
See Great Estate, ch. v ; also Summer in Somerset. — N.W., 
obsolete. (a) The fork In which 'elms' are carried up 
to the thatcher.— N.W. 

Shepherda'-crowns. Fossil Echini. — N.W. 

*Shepherds'-pedlor. CojJscHa Btirsa-pasl^is, L,, Shepherds' 
purse. 

Sbepherds'-Thyme. Pdlygala caicarea, Sch., Chalk Milkwort. — 
S.W, (Salisbury, Biahopstone, Little Langford, &c.}. 

Sheptaerds'-weatberglase. AnagulUs arvensis, L., Scarlet 
Pimpernel.— N. &. S.W. 

Shewent. See Sewent. 
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Shick>Bliaok. See Shitsack. 

*Shim. It seems. ' He 'a a fine fellow, shim ' (A.6.C.H.Wr,), 1 

— N.W. 

"Thia woi-d ia rather of OlocestorBhire, but it ia nevertholess il 

on the North Border of Wilts.'— Omninffton MS. ' 

•Shimmy. Conivlmtlus sepium, L., Great Bindweed. Reported 
to us us ' Chemise.'— S.W. (Little Langford.) 

Shirp, or Shrip. (i) ' To shirp off,' to shred or cut off a little ] 
of anything.— S.W. (z) 'To shrip up,' to shroud up the 
lower boughs of roadside trees, to cut off the side twigs of j 
a hedge or bush.— N.W. 

"Bhirt-buttonB. Flowers of Slellaria Ilolostea, Greater Stitch- 
wort.— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Sbitabed. J^ontodmi Taraxacum, L., Dandelion (H.).— N.W. i 

Shitsaoli, or Shitzaok. An oak-apple (H.Wr.). O&k-apple 
andloaf (S.).-N. & S.W. 

Shitsack, or Shick-shaok Day. King Charles' day. May 29. , 
The children carry Shit«ack, sprigs of young oak, in the 
morniog, and Powder-monkBy, or Eren-Aih, aah-leaves with 
an equal number of leaflets, in the afternoon. See WUd I^fii 
eh. v.— N. & S.W. (Clyffe Pj-pard, &c.) 

Shivery-bivery. All in a shake with cold or fright. — N.W. 

8hog. To sift ashes, &c., by shaking the sieve. — N.W. 
(Devizes, Huiah, &a.) 

Shog off. To decamp in a hurried, stealthy, or cowardly 
manner (A. B.C.).— N.W. 

Shoot, Shate. (i) A young female pig of three or four 
months old (D.).— N. &. S.W. (a) Fore-shoot and Backward' 
shoot, the pieces of wood immediately belund the coulter of 
a plough (D.). (3) A precipitous descent in a road ; 
a steep narrow path. — N. & S.W. 

Bhord. See Shard. 

Shore, n. The edge of a ditch ou the meadow side (Wild 
Life, ch. xviii).— N.W. 

' A Mearatone lyinge within the Sliooru of tho Dyohe.'— IVmmiiilo- 
Hoaqfthe OTeatParli qfFatttrtK, i6oa. 
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Shot, or Shut of, to be. To rid one's self of a tiling. ' Her 
can't get shut o' thuck there vool of r bwoy,'^ — N. & S, W. 

Shoulder, to put out the. At Clyffe Pj-pard and Hilmarton 
it is customary t*) ask a man whose banns have b«?en 
published once, 'How his shoulder is?' — because you have ■ 
beard that it has been 'put out o' one side,' owing to his 
ha^-ing ' vallen plump out o' the pulput lans' Zunday.' Next 
Sunday will 'put'u straight agean.' Tliia implies that tho 
banna were formerly published from the pulpit. — N.W. 

Showl. A shovel (A.B.D.) ; occasionally a spade (D.). — 
N. & S.W. 

Shrammed, dulled to the bone, benumbed, perished with 
cold (A.B.M.S.).— N. & S.W. 

■ I was half-shrammrf (i.o. poriahed with coldj on thp downs.' — 
UanOily Mag. 1B14. 

Shrift. See Shaft-tide. 

'Bhrigging. Hunting for apples (S.). See Orlggles and 

Scrlggle.— >S.W. 
Sbrill. To shudder. 'I never couldn't eat fiit bacon— I do 

alius shrill at it.'— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
Shrimps. A particular kind of sweets. — N. & S.W. 
Shrowd. (i) To trim off the lower boughs of a tree (8.). — 

N. & S.W. (a) To cut a tree into a pollard. See PoUy 

— N. & S.W. 
Shrub, To rub along somehow, to manage to live after some 

sort of a fashion. ' I do shrub along middlin' well, when 

I hain't bad wi' the rheumatiz.' A sibilated form of rub. 

— N. & S.W., occasionally. 
Shrump up. To hunch up the shoulders. ' Don't shrump up 

your shoulders like that I ' — N.W. 

Shucks. Husks of oats, Ike. — S.W. 

Shofl^t, To shuiHe along hurriedly. — N.W, 

•Shume. Cacare {MS, Lansd. .033, f. 2), Cp. A.S. gceam. 
dung. — Obsolete. 
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Bhut. (i) V. To join together ; used of welding irori^ 
splicing a rope, joining woodwork, laying turf, &c. — 
N. & S.W. (2) w. The point of junction, as where ric^ 
is built against rick. — ^N. & S.W. {3) o^. See Shot. 

Shutleoky Shutlook (S.). See Waggon. 

Sibilated words. These are somewhat common in Wilts, as 
Snatchy notch; SpuddUj puddle; Bcrunch, crunch; Spyzon^ 
poison ; Spicter, picture. 

BioliL < Turnip-sick,' of land, exhausted as regards turnip- 
growing (Great EstatCy ch. i). * Tater-sick, ' &c — N. W. 

Sideland ground. Sloping ground on a hill-side. — N.W. 

Sidelongy Sideling. (i) With one side higher than the 
other {Wild Ltfe^ ch. vi). * I wur nigh upset, th' rwoad wur 
that sideling.' — N. & S.W. (2) Sitting siddong, i. e, with ' 
the side towards the spectator {Qi»mekeeper at Home, ch. ii). 

Big. See Seg (S.).— S.W. 

Sight. A quantity, as 'a sight o' vawk,' 'a main sight o' rain.' 

— N. & S.W. 

*SiL Seldom. *Sowle-grove sil lew,' February is seldom 
warm (H.). — Obsolete. 

Silgreen. Sempervivum tectorum, L. , Houseleek ( ViUage Mmers)^ 
A.S. 8ingr6ne. See Sungreen — ^N.W. 

*Smow, Sullow, or Sul. A kind of plough (D.). A.S. sulh. 

— S.W., obsolete. 

' ByUa, a plough, was used at Bratton within the memory of persona 
still living. Bylla-foot, or ZiUa-ftit, was a guiding piece pf woo^ 
alongside of the share.' — Miss Watlen. « 

*Silver-bellB. The double Guelder-rose of gardens. — N.W. 
(Cherhill.) 

Silver-fern or Silver-grass. PotentiUa Anserinaf L., which 
has fern-like silvery foliage. — N. & S.W. 

Sim. n, A smell, as of burning wool or bone. ^ That there 
meat hev got a main sim to 't.' — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

*Simbly. To seem.— N.W. 

* HeVe a bin and tuk dree bottles o' doctor's stuff ; but I'll be 
whipped if a do zimbly a bit th* better ▼ar't.*— TTitts Tofes, p. 137. 
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Simily. Apparently, as " Simily 'ti3 a. iHrd.' — N.W. 
Simmin. It Beema. ' Simmin to I 'tis gwain' fhic wny.'— N.W. 
SinftiL Excessively, as "sinful ornary," very ugly. — N.W. 
Binfol-ordinary. Plain to the last degroe in looks.— N.W. 

'I once knew n iraung geiitletnun in tbu Guardii nbo was Very 

ordiaaty-iooking — wlinl ia called in Wiltshire "sinful ordinary."' — 

IBoM. Lvi.iti.ix .Vcun, Uun'h 23, 1869. 

SingTMtL See Sunsreon. — 8.W. 

Skag, Skeg. [t) v. To teai- obliquely.— N.W. {2) n. A 

ragged or oblique tear in clothes, such us is made by a nail, 

—N.W. 
Skeort. To cause to glauce ofT, as a pane of glass diverts shot 

strikiiig it at an angle. — N.W. 
Skeer. (i) To skini lightly and quickly over a surface, 

barely toucliiiig it, us a ball does along ice. — N.W, (Ualmos- 

bury.) '(2) To mow summer-fed postures lightly. — N.W. 

(Mabnesbury. ) 
Skeer-devil, Skir-devil, Cj/psdus apus, the Common Swift. — ■ 

N.W. (Halmesbury, &c.) 
8kawer-wood. Ewmijmvs Euro]><mts, L., Spindle-tree, — N.W, 
Skevy, Skeowy, When the sky shows streaks of windy-looking 

cloud, and the weather seems doubtful, It is said to 'look 

Bkoowy.'— N.W. (Ciyffe Pypard.) Compare: — 

' .sine : thiek dri/de or driving mist." — Jioo's Cvrnlth Gtonary. 

'Skiel. A cooler used in brewing beer (A.B.G.H.Wr.). 

SkifBey. Showery. Perhaps from O.E. skiffte, to change. — 
S.W. 

Skillet. A round pot to hang over the fire.— N.W. 

Bkillin, SkiUing. A pent-house (A.C.S.); an outhouse or cow- 
shed. A.S. scifldan, to protect ; Old Germ. acJiillen, to cover 
(A.). Skilliim is used in Austi'alia for a amaU outhouse. — 

N. & aw. 

Skimmenton, SkinuneDton-riding. A serenade of rough music 
got up to espresa disapproval in cases of great scandal and 
immorality. The orthodox pi'ocedure in N, Wilts is as 
follows : the ]>arty assembles before tlie houses of the 
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offenders, armed with tin pots and pans, and performs a 
serenade for three successive nights. Then after an interval 
of three nights the serenade is repeated for three more. 
Then another interval of the same duration and a third 
repetition of the rough music for three nights — nine nights 
in alL On the last night the effigies of the offenders are 
burnt. Housaet is the same thing. The word and the 
custom have emigrated to America. — N.W. 

Skunmer-oake. A cake made of odd scraps of dough (S.). See 
Skimmer-lad. — S.W. 

Skimmer-lad. A dunch-dumpling, or piece of dough put on 
a skimmer and held in the pot while boiling. — N.W. (Clyffe 
Pypard.) 

Skippet. The. long-handled ladle used for filling a water-cart, 
emptying a hog-tub, &c. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Skipping-ropes. Sprays of Clematis Vitalbdj L., Traveller's Joy. 
— S.W. (Bishopstone.) 

Skit. A passing shower {Grreat Estate, ch. i). — N.W. 

*Skive. To shave or slice {Wilts Arch. Mag. vol. xxii. p. 113). 
N.W. (Cherhill.) 

Bkram. See Soram. 

Skugy Sqwug. A squirrel. ' I say, there 's a skug ! Let 's 
have a cock-shot at him with your squailer.' — N. & S.W. 

Slack. Impudence, cheek (S.). * I '11 ha' none o' your slack ! ' 
— S.W. 

Slammocky Slummook. A slattern. Slammick (S.). — N. & 
S.W. 

Slan. A sloe (A.). A.S. sldn, pi. oi sld, sloe. — N.W. (Castle 
Eaton, &c.) 

' Those eyes o' youm be as black as slans.' — Wilts Tales, p. 81. 

Slang-up, or Slang-uppy. Untidy, slatternly. — N.W. (Clyffe 
Pypard.) 

Slat. (i) V. To split or crack (A.B.S.). *Thuc plate's 
slat.'— N. & S.W. (2) n. A crack. 'What a girt slat 
thur is in un.'— N. & S.W. (3) n. A slate (A.). ' Thur 's 
a slat blowed off. '--N.W. 
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Slay. See Sleight. 

Sleek. (i) adj. Slippery. 'The rwoad's terrible sleek. "^ 

N.W. (a) n. Sleet.— N.W. 
Sleight, Blay. {*) v. To pasture sheep on the downs (D.). 

— N.W. (2) n. Sheep-sleiffht, a sheep-down (D.) ; a pas- 
ture good for sheep. — N.W. 
Slent. (i) V. To tear (S.). 'I've a bin an' dent ma 

yoppiim.' — 8.W. {2) «■ A tear or rent in clothes. — S.W. 
Slowed, Slewy. Drunk (S.).— N. & S.W. 
'Slickit. (i) A long thin slice (not a curly shaving) of 

wood {YiTlage 3fi«m}.— N.W. (Berks bord.) (3) 'A 

slickit of a girl,' a young undeveloped girl (/iii'ii.).— N.W. 

(Berks bord.) Cp. SImM, slim, Cornw. 
Slide. The cross-bar on the tail of the fore-caniage of a waggon. 

Heo Waggon.— N.W. 
Slip. To shed. Of a horse, to shed its coat.— N. & S.W. 
Slippetty-sloppetty. Draggle-tailed, slovenly. ' I never 

zeed zich a alippetty-eloppetty wench in aal my barn days." 

—N.W. 
Slire. V. To look askance or out of the corners of your eye 

at anything.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard, &c.) 

' " Why aliouid you Husptot him ? " ■' \w. a" be « bad 'un ; a' can'l 

liMk 'ee straight in the lace ; a'sortof alyera [looks ankonoo] nt 'ee.'" — 

Oreent Fa-M Furia, ch. ix. 

*Slize. To look sly (A.B.H.Wr.). To look askance at any 
one.— N.W. 

Slocks. See 8I0X. 

Blocks about. To go about in an untidy slatternly way. — 
N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Sloe. In S. Wilts, about Salisbury, the large fruit is known 
as Sloes or Stues, and the small as Bnaga ; in N. Wilts, at 
Huish, Bldns are large and Hedge-speaks small, while at 
Clyffe Pypard the same terms are used, but the latter is 
not confined to the small fruit. At Cherhill Hilpa and 
Picks are the names. Slues is used in l>otb N. and S, Wilts, 
and Blfina or Sl&ns in N. Wilts. 
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Slommakln. ni}j. Of females, untidy, slatternly (S.).^N. & 

S.W. (Malmesbury. &c.) 
'Sloop. To change (A.H,Wr.). Perhaps n perversion of 

s/e(r. or & nilsreadmg of siwp in badly writteu MS, 
Slop about. To shuffie about is n slipshod Glovenly faahiun. 

— N. & S.W. 
Bloppet. (i) 



The same aa Slop about. — N.W. 

Ho "sloppets" about in hia waiatcoat and ahirt-slecTea.'- 



'(i) t<, Applied to a rabbit's peculiar gait, and the manner 

in which it wears away and covers with sand the grass near 

its bury {Amalctir I'oackcr. ch. ii). 
Blouse. To splash about, as a horse or dog does in water, — 

N.W. 
•Sloven's year. A wonderfully prosperous season, when oven 

the Iwid farmer has good crops {Great Estate, ch. vui). 
Blox, Slocks. To waste, to pilfer from employers (A,B,C.H. 

Wr.).— N.W. 
Slummock. See Slam mock. 
Sly. ' A sly day ' looks bright and pleasant, but the air has 

a chill nip in it. ' Sly cold ' is the treacherous kbid of cold 

raw weather that was very prevalent during the influenza 

epidemic two or thi-ee years ago. — N.W. (Huiah.) 
Smaak. n. ' Aal in a smaak,' quite rott«n ; used of potatoes. 

—N.W. (ClyfFe Pypard.) 
Smarm, To bedaub. ' Don't smarm me aal auver wi' they 

dirty paws o' yourn." Smaam (S.). — N. & S.W. 
Smart, A second swai-m of bees, — N.W, 
Smart, Smartish, adj. Considerable (H.), as 'a smartish lot 

o' vawk.'— N. & 8.W. 
Smeech. Dust.— S.W. (Salisbury, IIUl Deverill, &c.) 
Smeachy. Dusty.— N.W. (Cherhill.) 
*Smicket. A smock or .'^Mft (A.). 
Smother. A weed and rubbish fire in a garden,— N. &. S.W, 
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Snag, Bnaig. (i) A badly slinped or decayed tooth; often 
used of H child's hret l«eth.— N.W. (a) Fruit of the sloe, 
q.v. {S.}.— 9.W. 

*Saag-buBli. Pntnus spinosa, L., the Sloe {Miss Ptues). 

Snake-fern. Pteris a^ilina, L., Bracken. — 8,W. (Deverill.) 

Snake-flower. (i) Verbasaim niymm, L., Bluck Mullein. 
Children are cautioned not to gatlier it, because a snake may 
bo hiding under the leaves. — S.W. (Salisbury.) (z) Stcl- 
laria iMoatea. L., Greater Stitchwort.— S.W. (Barford.) 

'Snake's- head. Polcntillu Tormenlilla, Sibth., Tormentil.— 
S.W. (Zeala, HUl Deverill, &c.) 

'Snake-skin Willow. Stdix Iriandra, L., so called because it 
sliodu its hark {Great Estate, ch. v). 

'Snake's- victuals. Arum macitlalum, L. Cuckoo-pint. — N.W. 

' In August . , , she found the arum atalka, left alone without loaTei, 
surruuDili-d with berries . . . This noisome fruit .... was " snake's 
TJi^tuulB," and .... unly fit for reptile's food.' — Oreat fsfute, uh. ii. 

Snap. A trap, as Mouse-snap, Wont-snap. — N. & S.W., ocea- 
eioually. 

Snape, Snap-jacks. Stc&ma Hdotlea, L., Greater Stitchwort. 

— y.w. 

'Snap-willow. Salix Jragilis, L., from ita brittleness {Great 

F.slah; ch. v). 
Snead, Snaith. The pole of a scythe (A.). A.S. sw«A— N.W. 
Snig. A small eel.— S.W. 
Sniggle. (i) To snigger.— S.W. (i) 'To sniggle up,' to 

toady or endeavour to ingratiate yourself with any one. — 

S.W. 
'Sniggling. 'A sniggling frost,' a slight frost that just makt.-s 

the grass oriap. — S.W. (Steeple Ashton.) 
Snig-pot. An ©el-trap. — S.W. 
Snippy. Moan, stingy. 

Snivett, A newt. Perhaps a sibilated form of Evet. — N.W. 
Snop. (i) t'. To hit smartly, as in chipping a stono.^ 

— N. & S. W. (2} w. A smart blow (S.), as ' A snop on 

the yead.'— N. & S.W. 
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Snotter-galL The yew-berry, probably from its slimy pulp. — 
N. & S.W. 

Snotty. (i) *A snotty frost,* a slight crisp rime frost. — 
N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) (2) Nasty, dirty, mean.— 

N. & S.W. 

Snowball-tree. The double Guelder-rose. Snowballs, its 
blossoms. — N. & S.W. 

Snow-blunt. A slight snowstorm. — N. & S.W. See Blunk. 

Snow-in-harvesty or Snow-in-sommer. Cemstiwm tomentosumj 
L.— S.W. 

SnowL (i) ^ A large piece of an3rthing (S.). 'Gie 

I a good snowl o' bread, mother I ' — N. & S.W. *(2) n. 
The head.— N.W. (Malmesbury.) 

Snow-on-the-mountains. (i) Scmfragagranulata, L., White 
Meadow Saxifrage.— S.W. (2) White Cresa— N. & S.W. 

Snuff-rag. A pocket-handkerchief (S.). — N. & S.W. (Locke- 
ridge, &c.) Also used formerly at Clyffe Pypard, N.W. 

Sobbled. Soddened, soaked with wet (ViUage Miners). — N.W. 

*8oce. Friends ; addressed to the company generally, as *' Well, 
soce, an' how be ye all to-day?' — N.W. (Malmesbury.) 
Very rarely heard in Wilts, but common in Dev. and Som. 
It is probably a relic of Soci% as used by monkish preachers. 
In the old ghost-story in Jefferies' Chddard Memoir (see 
Waylen's History of Marlborough, p. 665), the use of the 
word soas (there spelt source) by one of the characters is 
alluded to in such a way as to show that it was looked 
on as a curious peculiarity of his. See W, Somerset 
Words. 

Sod- apple. Epilobium hirsutumy L., Great Hairy Willow-herb, 

from its smell when crushed. — N.W. 

* Willow herb . . . country folk call it the sod-apple, and say the 
leaves crushed in the fingers haye something of the scent of apple-pie.' 
— Great EstaUy ch. ii. 

*Soft-tide. The three days next before Lent {WUts Arch. 
Mag. vol. xxii. p. 113).— N.W. (Cherhill.) 

Sog. Soft boggy ground (S.).— N. & S.W. (Malmesbury, &c.;) 



[ing-wet 



Bpear 



-S.W. 



Sogging-wet. SoaktHl— N. & S.W. 

Soldiers. Paparer Rhoeas, &c., Red Poppy. — S.W. 

Soldiers' -buttons. Arctium Lappa, L., Burdoek.- 

(Haiiii'tworth.) 
Soldiers-aailore-tinkers-tailors. I^Uum perenne, L. — S.W. 
SouBe. 'Pigs'-aouaen,' piga'-ears, — N.W. (Malnieabury, Ciyffe 

Pypai-d. &c.) 
'Sow-flower. Sonrhus okracats, L., Sowthistle. — (Lynehani.) 
•Sowle-grovB. February. (A. H.Wr.)— Obsolete. 

'The aliepherda and vulgar people in South Wilta call Febniarie 

" ffDw/iyrura," and have this proverb of it; — "Soulgrove sil lew," — 

FebmBry is s«ldome wurme — nil pro sold, seldome.' — Ai;bk£¥, AnrKdutmi, 

Camdon Society, cilvii. 
Spado. The congealed gtun of the eye (A,B.). Also Spadyin 

N. WUts. A.S. spfd, phlegm.— N.W. {Ciyffe Pypard, fie.) 
'Spances. ' Raves or sides, spances, compose the wnggon-bed ' 

(D.). 
Spanky. Showy, dashing (A.B.).— N.W, 
Spar, In thatching, the ' elma ' are fastened down with 

'apicks' or ' spai's,' split hazel rods, pointed at both ends, 

and bent into hairpin shape, with i 

to give them a tendency when fixed t 

so hold faster.— S.W. 
Sparked, Sparky. Of cattle, mottled o 

pied, variegated {WiUs Arcli. Mag. 

N. & S.W. 
■ One of the esrliest indiotments on the roll of the HilBr; Sessions 

[Wilts], 1603-4, ti^ll'* of qaaluor roFctu quar' dut calur sparlred el niui alia 

tolaru, tuiTi el ullera eJor broum*.'— Witts Arch. Hag. Vol. »xii, p. aas-6, 

Sparked-grass. Phalaris arundinwxa, L., Striped Ribbon- 

grass.— S.W. (Som. bord.) 
'Spawl. A chip or splinter from a atone, — N,W. (Malmes- 

bury.) 
Spear. (1) n. Astalkof i-eed-gi'ass{S,),— N.W. (») v. See 

Bpurl.— S.W. 



i twist just at the h 
o spring outwards, and 



r of two colours (D.) ; 
vol. xxii p. 225). — 
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IS^peniL To turn out ^How do your tateis spend to-year?'* 

— N.W. 
Spick. (i) In thatching, the same as Spar. — S.W. 

(2) Lavender. Spick (Som. bord.), and Spike (Hants 
bord.).— S.W. 

Spikenard. (i) Lavender. — N.W., occasionally. (2) An- 
^toxantkum odoratum, L., Sweet Vernal-grass. — N.W. 
(Bromham.) 

SpilL (i) The long straight stalk of a plant.— N.W. 

(Malmesbury.) *{2) *To run to spill,' to run to seed. — 
N.W. (Malmesbury.) *(3) Hence, figuratively, to be un- 
productive. — N.W. (Malmesbury, occasionally.) 

Spit, Spet. (i) w- *The very spit of his father,* his very 
image {Wilts Tales, p. 31). Cf. SpU, to lay eggs (Skeat). Just 
like (S.).— N. & S.W. (2) v. *To spit up the ground,' 

to work the surface lightly over. — N. & S.W. 

Splash. Ck>mmoner form of Flash, q.v. — N.W. 

*Sp]it-fig. A short-weight grocer (S.). — S.W. 

Sploaoh. To splutter (S.).— S.W. 

Sprack. (i) Lively, active (A.B.C.S.); also Sprag (B.). — 
N. & S.W. 

< That '8 a aprack mare o' youm.' — Wilis Tales, p. 68. 
(2) Ltttelligent, quick (A.C.).— N. & S.W. 

* He had picked up a few words and phrases with which he some- 
times *' bothered " his neighbours, who thought Jem " a mortal sprack 
chap " ; but in truth he was a great fool/ — Wilts TaUs^ p. 65. 

Sprank. A sprinkling of anything. ' There be a good sprank 
o' fruit to-year.' Also used in Somerset. — N.W. (Mildenhall.) 

^Sprawing. A sweetheart. This word is given for Wilts by 
Britton, Akerman, Halliwell, Wright, and others, but should 
be treated as a ' ghost-word,' and struck out of our glossaries. 
In Cunnington MS. it is written as Sprawny, q.v., but 
Britton when transcribing from that source would appear to 
have misread it as Sprawing, probably not being himself 
acquainted with the word, while Akerman and others must 
simply have taken it blindly on his authority. 
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"Sprawny. A sweetheart {Cunn'mijlon MS.). A variant of 
Spiunntf. See note oD Sprawlng. A male sweetbeai't in 
Glouc— N.W., obsolfte. 

'Whipped tu some purpo^ will thj e^nianj be.' — CoLLUie, 
MiaaUaiii^, 176a, 

Spreader, The thin pole or bar which keeps the tracea apart 

(Wilts Tales, p. 173).— N.W. 
"Spreath, Spreeth. Active, nimble, able (AB.H.Wr.), ' He 

is a spreoth young fellow ' (B.). 
Spreatbed. Of the akin, roughened or chapped by cold (B.S.) 

Spreazed (A).— N. & S.W. 
Bpreyed. Of the skin, roughened by cold, but not chapped. 

Spryed on Som. bord. — S.W. 
Spring. Of n cow, to show signs of calving. — N.W. 
Spring-dag. A chilblain. Cf. Daij, a twinge of pain. — 

S.W. 
Spring-flower. The garden Polyanthus.^ N.W. 
Spuddle. (i) V. To stir about (AB.), to fuss al>out at doing 

tritles. 'He's alius a-spuddljng about like, but there yen't 

nothen to show for't sea I.' — N.W. (2) r. To make 

a mess (S,). A sihilattjd form ofjnidiile. — S. W. 
Spudgel. A wooden scoop (S.),— N. & S.W. 
Spuds. Potatoes (S.). Perhaps introduced by Iiish harvostui-s. 

— N. & S.W. 
•Spur. See Spurl,— S.W. 
Bpurl. To spread dung about the fields {H.). Also Spear, 

Spur, and Spurdle,— N. & S.W. 
•Spurling-boarda. Boards set to prevent the cora from Jlyiuj:; 

out of the threshing-floor (D.). 
Spur-stone. A projecting stone, set in the ground as a siiiiiiort 

to a post, or to protect anything near tliu roadway 

(Bcvis, ch. v). 
*Squab. Tlie youngest or weaktet bird of a brood or pig of 

a litter (A ). The ' darling ' of a litter.— N.W. (Lockeri*^ 
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Sqnail, SqwoU. (i) To tliraw (A.H.S.) ; used of sticks, not | 
BUinea.— N. & S.W. 

t Uie penra vrith short .1 



' In the orchard Bevia and Murk squail 
BiieltB.' — Ber/s, ch. ivi. 

' Tliej would lilce to aquaU a stick at b 
Ibid. cb. ni. 



. high nad a. 



(2) Fig. To do a thing awkwardly (H.). as 'Her went up'l 
the street a Hquailing her arms about.' -N.W. '(3) Cook-T 
squoilin, throwing at cocks at Shrovetide (A,). — Obaoleta I 
Blrd-Bquoilw, killing birds with stones (S.). (4) Ofl 

a candle, to gutter.— N. & S.W. 
Squailer, Squale, Squoile. A stick or loaded cane, used byboyal 
for throwing at apples, rabbits, squirrels, &c — N, & S.W. 

'The handle of a "squailer" projected from Orion's coat-podcet. 
For making a squailer a tea-cup was the beat mould ; . . , A. ground Mh 
saplinij with the bark on, about as thlok as the littlo finger, pliant 
and tough, formed the abaft, which was about llftetn inchM long. 
This was held uprighl; in the middle of a tea-cup, while tbe mould wu J 
filled with molten lead. It soon cooled, and left a heavy conical kniA I 
on the end of the stick. If rightly thrown it was a deadly miBstls,fl 
and would fly almost as true as a rifle ball. A rabbit or leveret ci 
thus be knocked over; and it was peculiarly adapted for fetfihiogl 
a squirrel out of a tree, because, being so heavy at one end, it ranljl 
lodged on the boughs, as an ordinnry stick would, but overboUnoed | 
and cams dovm.' — AniiMeiir BhkAst, ch. iii. 

'The "squaler" came into use very early in the hcIiooI's hiatorj,! 
and was for years almost as much a part of the ordinary equipmenb 4 
of a Marlborough boy as a cricket-bat would now be. To later genen- 
tions tlie veiy name probably conveys no meaning. The weapon itself 
was simple enough, though extremely formidable. It consisted of 
a piece of load aometking the shape and about the BtI^e of a paar, with 
a cane handle about eighteen inches long. A squalor could be thrown I 
a great distance and witli terrific force, and at short ranges bythftfl 
practised hands of tlie Marlburians of those days with grenl ai 
Its osten^ble purpose was squirrel-hunting, as the n 
it is not a contraction of " squirreller," but is from aqiinil, to throw.— 
G.£.iJ.]. but it came in handy for tlie larger quarry which the n 
adventurous tribes pursuod and slew, such as rabbits, hares, and v 
frequently even deer. It lingered on as an article of local sale till tl 
middle of the sixties ; but . . . was niadv contniliiuid, und liuatly di 
oal'—ltaturn ^ MarlbonugK GMegr, ch. ix. p. 94. 

■To DuJte a squailor you provide yourself with an eight«eii-inc 
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len^h of hnlf-invli cimv, Iwu inulisH of wliioli ;ou sheath with tow 
nnd then insert in a ladlo of molten lu»d. Tliereyou mauiputute it in 
nacb sort that there is prea«iitly loft to cool at tho end of your cane 
a pear-shnped lump of lead of tha weight eiperieooe baa shown you to 
be proper. With tbi* weapon an adept una bring down a squirrel from 
on high, or stop one on the level at fivp-and-twenty yarda, almost to 
a certainty.' — W. F. Waller in Notra S: (tutties, 8th series, ii. p. 197. 
* Another Marlborough mode of making it ia to pour the multtid lead 
into a conn composed of many folds of well-wett«d paper, tied round 
the slightly notched upper end of the cano or ground ash.' — G. E. 
Dartnell in S. A H., 8lli surios, ii. p. 957. Also see various letters 
in JV. i 0., 8th series, ii. pp. 1*9, 197, 357. S<iUBilera were in use at the 
Orammar school as well as at the CoUoge, up to about [867. 

Sqaailing. Clumsy, badly, or irreguliirly shaped, as 'a squitil- 
ing loaf,' 'a sqiiailiiig sort of a town,' &c. (H.). — -N.W. 

Square. Thakhing is paid by the ' s'/uarc,' which La 100 square 
feet.— N.W. 

Bqoat. See Bquot. 

Squeak-Thrush. The Missel Thrush.— N.W. (C^-ffe Pypard.) 

Squeeze^belly. A V-sliaped stile,— N.W. 

Sguelcb, Squelp, (i) adv. 'A veil down squelch,' he fell 
heavily (A.B.).^N.W. (a) v. To squash to piuces, as 
a heavy stone would an e^, — N.W. 

Squiuney, (i) v, 'To squinney i-ound,' to peep ahout. — 
S.W. (2) w. 'Squinnoy-hole,' n peep-hole. Sometimes 
also used of a hagioscope in a church. — 8. W, 

Squish. (i) V, Of soft or hoggy ground, to give under foot 
with tho peculiar spirt and sound that denote a water-logged 
<MPndttion. * The rwoad wer squishing under I ael the waay 
to 'Vize.'— N. & S.W. (2) v. Of mud, to spirt and splash 
up as it does in a hoggy place. ' It wer main hoeksey, an' 
the muck squished up ael over I, purty nigh up to my eyes.' 
— N. & S.W. 

Squishey. adj. Soft, wet, swampy. — N. & S.W. 

■ The ploughing engine be stuck fast Up to the axle, the land he so 
Koft and wiuishey.'— IViW lifi. rh. vii. 

BqnoiL Bee Squall (S.).- S.W. 
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Bquot or Squat. (i) n, A bruise (Aubrey's Wilts MS.). — 
N.W. (2) V. To bruise or crush (S.), as 'I've bin an' 
squot my thumb.' To bruise by compression (B.). — N.W. 

Sqwawk. To squall out as a hen does when pulled off the 
nest. — N.W. 

Stabble. v. Of ground, to poach up by continual treading, as 
near a field gateway {Village Miners). Children are always 
'stabbling about' indoors, making a mess and litter. — 

N. & S.W. 

Stack. 'A stack of elms '= either one score or two score of 
'elms.'— N.W. (CQyffe Pypard.) 

istaddles, Staddle-stones. The pillars on which a rick stands 
(A.B.S.). Cf. Stavel (SteevU in S.W.). A.S. sterol— ^. & 
S.W. 

StaeL See Stale. 

Stag, Steg. A rent in clothes. — N. & S.W. 

Staid. Of mature age, elderly (S.).— N. & S.W. 

Stake-and-ether-hedge, A wattled fence. See Ether. — N.W. 

Stale, Stael, or Steale. The long handle of any husbandry 
tool (A.B.). A.S. stel (in compounds). — N.W. 

* A was as lang and as lane as a rake-stael/ — Wilts TaXes, p. 177. 

* The peculiar broad-headed nail which fastens the mop to the stou^ 
ashen ** steale," or handle.'— TTtW L\fe, ch. iv. 

^Standing, Stannin. A stall or small booth at a fair. Stannen 
(S.).— S.W. 

Star-flower. (i) PoterUilla TormentUla, Sibth., Tormentil. — 

S.W. (Barford.) (2) L^simachia nemommy L., Wood 

Loosestrife. — S.W. (Barford.) 
Stark. V. To dry up. * The groimd is got so stark — you see 

the hot sun after the rain did stark the top on't.' — N.W. 

(Hilmarton.) 

Starky. (i) Stiff, dry (A.B.). Shrivelled up, as applied to 
things.— N.W. (2) Shrivelled and wasted by iU-health. 
* —N.W. 

*Stars. Campanula glomerata, L., Clustered Bellflower. — 
N.W. (Enford.) 
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start. (i) An oiiting or pleasitre-pai-ty. ' Whcr be tli' 
missua, Bill?" 'Whoy, off on a bit of a start.'— 8.W. 
(a) A 'go.' 'That's a rum start, yun' it?'— N.W. 

Starve. (i) r. 'To stan-e with cold,' to be extremely cold ; 
to cause anything to be cold. Chiefly used in past par- 
ticiple, as ' starved wi' th' eowld,' perished with cold. A. 8. 
steor/an, to die. ' My old man he do starve I at nights wi' 
the cowld, 'cause ho got a crooked leg, and he do sort o' cock 
un up 'anaw, and the draaft do get in under tho bed-claus, 
and I be fairly atai-ved wi' the cowld." — N. & 8.W. (i) 
See Bird-Btorving.— N.W. 

'Stavel-bam. A barn on stone pillars {Agric. Sunvi/). See 
Staddles. 

Bteale. See Btale. 

Stean. (i) r. To "stone," or cover a path or road with 

grivel or small atones. — N.W. (a) 'To stean a well,' to 
line its aides with stone (S.). — S.W. 

Steaner. The man who lays the second and inner rows of 
sheaves in building a wheat rick.— N.W. 

Steanin. (r) A road made with small stones <A.).— N.W. 
(2) The built-up portion of a well.— S.W. See Stoan. 

Steart, (i) n. The tang which fastens anything ; the ring 
of a button, &c.— N.W. (2) n. The small iron rod, on 
the head of which the cappence of the old-fashioned flail 
played. — N.W. (3) n. A young ox. Apparently steer, 
with ( excrescent. — N.W. 

Steer. The starling. A form of Sfare.- N.W. 

Steip. See Stipe. 

Stem. A period of time (A.H.S.), na 'a stem o' dry weather.' 
Work on the roads, &c., is done ' on the stem,' or ' by the 
stem.' A.8. stemn.—fi. & S.W. 

Stepplo. A hoof-mark (ViUage Miners). Cf. Stabble.— N.W. 

Btewer, Stour, Sture. Fuss, commotion. — S.W. 

atew up. To tidy up. -9.W. 
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stick. To decorate with evergreens, &c. 'We alius sticks 
th' Church at Christmas,' — the decorations formerly con- 
sisting only of sprigs of holly stuck into holes in the backs 
of the pew& — ^N.W. 

Stickle. To stick. ' They 're as thick as they can stickle on 

it.'— aw. 

Stick-up. V. To make the first tentative advances towards 
courtship. — N.W., occasionally. 

'IVe bin a-stickin' up to another young ooman this summer, wi' 
a view to keepin' comp'ny wi* she.' — Dark, oh. xv. 

Stipe. * The stipe o' the hill,' the steepest part. — N.W. 

"^Stipe, Steip. A dozen and a half of * elms ' (H.Wr.). * SMp 
ofhelmSy eighteen helms : Wilts.' — Holloway's Diet, — S.W. 

Stived up. Shut up in a warm close place. Fighting cocks 
were formerly kept warm in a 'stive,' or kind of straw 
basket like a hive, whilst waiting their turn to fight. — 
N. & S.W. 

Stoach. To plant potatoes with a 'stoacher.' In some coun- 
ties ^aad^= poach, to trample into holes. — N.W. (Clyffe 
Pypard, &c) 

Stoaoher. 'A tater stoacher,' a thick stake, with projecting 
notch on which the foot is placed to drive the sharpened 
point into the ground. The potatoes are dropped into the 
holes so made. — N.W. 

Stobball-play. An old game, played with a withy-staff and 
a small ball, stuffed full of quills, said by Aubrey (^o^. Hist 
Wilts, p. 117, ed. Brit.) to be peculiar to North Wilts, North 
Gloucester, and the neighbourhood of Bath ; but probably 
a form of stooJrbdll (H.Wr.). — N.W., obsolete. 

' Illegal games . . . mentioned are . . . hand-ball, foot-ball, and stave- 
ball or " stobball " ; (jpilum manucdenif pedalem, sive &aci(/tnam), •* nine- 
holes " and ** kittles." ' — On the SeJf-govemmmt qf SmaU Manorial Com" 
munities, as exemplijied in the Manor qfCas&e Combe. — Wilts Arch. Mag, vol. iii. 
p. 156' 

Stodge. (i) w. Substantial food.— N.W. (2) v. To 

stuff gluttonously. Stodged, quite unable to cram down 
another morsel. — N.W. 



1 
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stodgy, adj. Of food, causing a fei^ling of repletion. — N.W. 
Slogged. Stuck in the mud, bogged (S.).— N. & S.W. 
Stoggy, Wet and sticky ; used of ground that ' stogs ' you, 

or in which you get ' stogged.' — N.W. 
Stomachy, ailj. Unbending (S.). Obstinate, hendati-ong, 

3elf-wiiled.~N. & S.W. 
*Stone-bruiBe. A kind of com on the foot. In an American 

troutingyarn in Fishing Gazette, December 17, 1892, p. 419, 

the fullowing occurs : — 
' It's just thB ago for '■ rtono-bnii»es " in a boy, and he miiBt have 

a pair of shoes any waj." 
'Stone-osier. Salie purpurea, L. {Game!c€C2>ef at Home, 

ch. viii).— N.W. 
Stop. A hole in the ground — not in a hedge-row, but a few 

yards away, or on cultivated ground^where the doe rabbit 

has her young ; said to be from her ' stopping ' or covering 

it over when she leaves it. Also used in Hants. — N.W., 

common. 
Storm-cock. Tardus viscivorus, Missel Thrush (Birds of Wilts, 

p. lag).— S.W. 
Stout. The gadily (A.B,). ' They stowuts be so terrifyin',' — 

N.W. 
Stowl. (t) n. The root of a timber-tree left in the ground 

after felling (A.B.C.) ; the stump of a bush or tree, in hedge 

or copao, cut off low down so as to form a stock from which 

undei-wood may spring (C.D.S.).— N. S S.W. (2) v. 'To 

stowl out,' to shoot out thickly, as a bush cut ofif low down, 

or wheat which has been fed off when young. — N.W. 
Strafo. To wander about. — -N.W., occasionally. 
Strapper. An Irish harvester or tramping labourer. — N.W. 
Strawberry-leaved Geranium. Saxifraga samirtilosu, L. £ 

Banging Qeranlum. - S.W, 
Striok. See Strike. 
'Strickle. See Strltch. 
'Striddling, The right to lease fallen apples after the gath 

ing in of the crop. Cf. Origgling. 
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strike, Strick. To slip up ; to slip and swing out as a vehicle 
does when turning a comer fast on a slippery road. ' Her 
stricked up on thuck there slide, an' come down vlop.'-— N. & 
S.W. 

*Strim-8trnm. ad^. Unmusical {S.).— S.W. 

*Stripe. A fool, a simpleton (H.Wr.). Probably a mistake 
for Stupe, 

8trip*ap. v. To shroud the lower part of a tree, as is usually 
done with hedgerow timber at intervals. — N. & S.W. 

^Stritch, Strickle. A piece of wood used for striking off the 
surplus grain from a com measure. A.S. stricoL — N.W. 
(Malmesbury.) 

^Strommelling. *(i) Awkward, . ungainly (A.B.H.). 

*{2) Unruly (A.B.H.), as *a strommellin' child.' 

Strong. * Strong a-dying,' at the point of death. — N.W. 

^Strouter. A strut or support in the side of a waggon (S.). — 
S.W. 

Stub. (i) ♦*• A stump of a tree ; a projecting root. — N. 
& S.W. (2) t;. In walking, to strike the foot against 
a stub or projecting root. — N.W. *(3) v, *To stub off,' 

to cut off a bush or tree close to the ground (Agtic. of Wilts, 
ch. x). (4) * Stubs,' stubble, as wheat stubs, barley stubs 

(D.).— N.W. 

Stubbed. A *' stubbed ' broom is one much worn down by use, 
as opposed to a new one. — S.W. 

^Stuok. A spike (A.). 

Stud. V. To ponder over, think about. * Don't 'ee stud upon 't 
so much.'— N. & S.W. 

Studdle. To stir up water so as to make it thick and muddy. 
— N. & S.W. 

Studdly, Stoddly. Thick, as beer before it settles after 
moving. — N.W. (Berks bord.) 

*Stultch. A cmtch, a boy's stilt {MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2). 
(H.Wr.). Stelch in Glouc— Obsolete. 

Stun. V, To cause to make no growth. ' Grass was stunned 
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in iU growth this seaaon ' (1892).— N.W. (Clyffc PyparJ, 
Potteme, &c.) 

Sture. See Btewer. 

Buant. See Sewent. 

Sacconr. (1) n. Shelter ; ashelteredplace, A tender plant is 
set ' in the succour of the wall ' ; and cattle ou a cold wet day 
get ' in the Bucoour of tlie hedge.' ' 'Tes gwaJn' to rain, for 
tlie wind 's down in the succours,' Le. hollows and sheltered 
places generally. On bleak parts of the Downs the cottages 
are mostly to be found in the succours. — N.W, (Huish, 
Clyffe Pypard. &c) 

' Coddu'd the elder bving a wpyholdpr of lands in Gulden vrithiii 
Uur Uaniipr of Ogburne Denr adjoining to His Majesties Cbnce being 
a place thnt in winter time was a special and uxual auceonr for preserv- 
ing the breed of young dtwr belonging to Uio Cbaoe.' — Extraot from 
Sonrl V. GodrlanI aiui aHi-trt, 1636. Sen Willx Artli. Mag. Yoi. ziiii, p. 359. 

(a) t'. To shelter. An old-fashioned bonnet is said to 'suc- 
cour ' the ears. A cold wind cuts up cabbages, except where 
they are 'succoured' by bushes or walls. — N.W. 

iSick-blood. The Common Leech. Zuckblood (S.).— S.W. 

Suffer. To punisli, to make to suffer. ' I '11 suffer you, you 
young ra.?cal ! ' — N.W. 

*Sii^. To draw a deep and quick breath. — N.W. (Malmes- 
burj", ) 

Sugar-oodlins. Epihbium hirsutum, L., Great Hair>- Willow- 
herb. -N.W. 

Suggy. Wood that is soaked with wet is said to be 'suggy.' 
See Bog.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypai-d.) 

'Suity. Even, regular {A.B.). 

'Soltedge. A coarse apron, worn by poor women (A. B.C.), 
Sultredge (H. Wr.). By which is probably intended that the 
apron is made of sitltedge, or a kind of coarse sheeting. — 
N.W. 

'Bmnmer field. See iiuotation. 

' Id tilt.' ■'(jiir-Beld sytitem, wh«re the oluvor is sown tliv socond year, 
mill iimwcd till' third, the field becomes in the fourth yenr what i» 
called, in Wiltshire, s auminer Reld,-—Agric. if Willi, eh. vii. 
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"* Summer ground. See quotation. 

* A custom upon two farms ... of feeding six oxen throug^h the full 
range of all the summer ground belonging to the hither Beversbrook 
. . . being the Home Close, the Middle Marsh, the Course Marsh, the 
Upper Lease, and Brewer's Lease ; through the fiill range likewise of 
such summer grounds -as belong to the yonder Beversbrook to be put 
in at Mortimers Gate and to feed to Burfurlong Comer, through all the 
afore mentioned grounds from the third of May to Michaelmas.' — 
HUmarton Pcirish TenieTf 1704. See Wilis Arch, Mag. vol. zxiv. p. is6. 

Summer rick. A windmow, or very large cock of hay/ thrown 
up in the field, to remain there some time {Qnmekeeper at 
Home, ch. iv). — N.W. 

Summers or Bed-summers. See Waggon. 

Summer Snipe. Totanus hffpoleucos, Common Sandpiper. — 
N. & S.W. 

Sungreen. Sempervivum tectorum, L., Houseleek. Occasionally 
Singreen in S. Wilts, and Silgreen in N. Wilts. A.S. sffi- 
gr^ne.—^. & S.W. 

♦Swaft. Thirst (H.Wr.). Probably from Fr. soif. 

^Swank. To work in a slow lazy fashion, to idle. ' Her bain^ 
no good for your plae«, ma'am, her do go swanking about 
so over her work.' — S.W. (Salisbury.) 

*Swankey. *(i) odj. Boisterous, swaggering, strutting 

(A.B.H.Wr.). ♦(2) n. Weak beer ; drink (S.).— S.W. 

S washy Swosh. (i) w. A torrent or great rush of water. — 

N.W. 

' A man in answer to my question of how the rain seemed to fall, 
said, '^ It came down in iiwashes," and I think it may also be said 
that occasionally the wind came in swashes too.' — The Great Wiltshire 
Storm, Wilts Arch. Mag, vol. vi. p. 380. 

(2) V, To swill out. *I've bin swoshing out the back- 
kitchin.'— N.W. 

^Sweeps. Hypericum calydnum, L., Large-flowered St. John's 
Wort.— S.W. (Farley.) 

Sweet-briar. The young succulent suckers of any rose, which 
are peeled and eaten by children. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

* Sweeten. Some land requires sweetening, or chalking, to take 
out the acidity, before it ydW bear barley {Agrk. Survey). 
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Sweethearts. Galium Aparinc. L., Goosegi-aas, because its burs 
have such an aifectionate way of clinging to one. — S.W. 
(Salisbury. ) 

Swilter. To smoulder away to ashes, without breaking into 
flame (A.B.).— N.W. 

■Swittle. To cut or whittle (A.H.Wr.). 

Sythe. To sigh (A.B.).— N.W. 



T. Thr, at the beginning of a word, is usually sounded as di; 
as tiraish, dree. After liquids d or t will often be added, as 
fwrmhU, vermin ; sarment, sermon ; stcart, a steer ; dillard, 
thiller. f and v sometimes become th, as thctcfies for fitches 
or vetclies. Th will also occasionally become Ss, as laltermass, 
latter-math. Conversely, iSs rarely becomes th, as mnth, moss. 

Tftok. (i) A shelf, as chmnctHc* (A.B.C.).— N.W. (2) 
Pasture for horses and cattle (A.B.).— N.W. (3) 'Out to 
tAck,' at agistment, applied to cattle that ai* put out to keep 
by the week or month.— N.W. 

Tackle. Stuff, any material, as food, solid or liquid (A.). 
' This here yale be oncommon good tackle ' ; or dress material, 
' Haven't ee got any gingham tackle ? * (Great Estate, eh. iv). 
Also used of food for cattle. — N.W. 

•Thuay [the ahaep] be goin' into th' Mash (o-morrow ... We be got 
ahnrt o' keep . . . Thur 'a a. main aight 0' tackle in the Muiih vor iini.'— 
Or«.. r-n« Fn™, ch. v. 

Taffcty. Dainty in eating (8.).— S.W. 

Tag. (i) When a lawn-mower or barraw is too beavy for 
one man to nianage alone, a rope is attached for a boy to 
draw by, who is said to 'pull tag.' — N.W. {Clyffe Pypard,) 
(2) n. A game played by boys. One touches another, saying 
Tag '. and the touched person has then to run after and touch 
auother, who becomes Tag in his turn. — N. & S.W. "(3) v. 
To tease, to tormejit (C.).— N.W., obsolete. 

Tail. ( 1 ) "■ The whole skirt of a woman's dross. ' Hev 'ee 
got ar' a owld taail to gie I, Mis3?'~N. & S.W. 
(a) 'Seconds' of flour {Great Estate, ch, vi) ; also Tailing- 
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flour.— N.W. (3) Tail-ends or Tailings. Refuse wheat, 
not saleable in market, kept for consumption on the farm 
(A.B.G.) ; also Tail, Tailing-wheat, and Tailens (S.). — 
N. & S.W. 

Tail Pole. See Waggon. 

*Take. n. The sciatica (Aubrey's Wilts itfS.).— Obsolete. 

Take up. Of weather, to become j&ne. — N. & S.W. 

Tallet, Tallot. A hay-loft over a stable (AtB.G.S.). Welsh 
tqflod.—!^. & S.W. SeeN. ^ Q. 8th Ser. iv. 450, &c. 

"^ Tamed. * By that time the ground will be tamed.' Said in 
Lisle 's Husbandry to be a Wilts agricultural term, but not 
there explained. 

« 

Tan. TJien is so pronounced in such phrases as Naw'-an^-Tan 
and Twitch-mC'Tan. 

Tang. (i) 'To tang the bell,' to pull it (A.).— N.W. 

(2) * To tang bees,' to follow a swarm, beating a fire-shovel 
or tin pan (A.).— N.W. (3) v. To make a noise (S.). 

— S.W. (4) n. A small church bell is a Ting-Tang. 

—N.W. 

Tankard. A sheep-bell. — N.W. It is said that the whole 

of the Hankards' in use in England are made at Great 

Cheverell. 

* Hilary . . . turned back, remarking, " It 's Johnson's flock ; I know 
the tang of his tankards." The flat-shaped bells hung on a sheep's 
neck are called tankards, and Hilary could distinguish one flock from 
another by the varying notes of their bells/ — Qrtat Estate, ch. vi. p. 133. 

^Tasker. A tramping harvester or casual labourer who works 
by the piece {Agric, of Wilts, p. 24). 

*Tawney, Ta'aney. The Bullfinch, Pyrrhula tniZ^om.— N.W. 

Tazzle. n. ' Her hair be aal of a tazzle,' in great disorder, all 
tangled and knotted and tousled. — N.W. 

Tear. (0 ^ rage. * He wur in just about a tear.' — S.W. 
(2) In N. Wilts old folk used formerly to fear their crockery, 
and break their clothes, but tear now seems obsolete in this 
sense there. — N. & S.W. 
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Teart. (i) Painfully tendisr, sore, as a wound (A.). — N.W. 

(2) Stinging, aa a blister. — N.W. (Rowde.) {3) Tart, as 

beer turning sour (S.) ; acrlmouious. See Atldentla. — S.W, 
Ted. To throw about hay for the first time (D.S,).— 

N. & S.W. 
Teel, Tile. To place anything leaning against a wall 

(A.B.H,Wr,), Generally used with mj>, as 'Teel it up ageu 

th' wall, wull'ee?'— N.W. 
Teft. The same as Heft (A.B.C.)— N.W. 
Teg-man. A shepherd. — S.W, (Salisbury.) 

■luma teg-num (or siiepbcrJj in tlio Diii[iluy of Mr. Wlittu.'— ir./u 

Ooiinty Minor, Ootobor 38, 1893, p. 8, cil. 5. 

Temper. 'To temiwr down dripping,' to melt it and refine 

with water.— N.W. 
Temtious. Tempting, inviting. — N. & S.W, 
'Temser. A riddle or sieve. Cp. Fr. fani is. ^Obsolete. 

' A toinior. a raiigo, or conrae Benrchu : Wilts.' — XS. LarwI. 1033, f, a. 
Tentful. Attentive, careful. — N.W. 
Terrible. Extremely. ' 'Tea a terr'blo bad harvest to-year." — 

N. & S.W. 
Terrify. (i) i'. To worry, irritate, annoy; used especially 

of very troublesome children. "The vlies be terrible 

terrifymg.'— N. & S.W. 
' Twer mostly luaiag of a hoait aa did for 'em, nnd most al'aj^ wi' 

bud Hhoeing. They gived 'em Bcant mcasurt! — alioed 'em too tight, 

tliey did, a-terrifying o' the poor beiiats.' — Jonnthaa Merle, eh. xlviii. 

p. 5*3. 

■ Her own folks mightn't a-liiie 90 well to come and Htny, irthc>rwss 

al'ays a terrifying old woman to.put up with.' — Ibid, c\\. liv. p. 596. 
■Her husband, who bad been out in tlie fields, came home and began 

to '• Mrrify " ber.'—Marlbanugh Times, November a6, 1892. 
' I be turrivied wi' rheumutii's.' — Dark, i;b. i. 

{2) n, A source of worry or trouble. A bed-ridden woman 

who has to get her neighboui-s to do everything for her is 

'fl terrible tenify ' to them. — N.W. '(.i) v. To injure, 

as a hailstorm does apple-blossom {WHis Arch. Mag. 

vol. xxii. p, 113).— N.W. (ChorhiU.) 
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Tewley, Tuley. Weakly (S.). Sickly, tired-looking. — S.W. 
Thatches. See Thatches. 

Thanf. Although, or although if; as ^A never vound un, 
thauf he'd gone dree lug vurder on, a cudden a bin off 
seein' on un.' Cp. Sauf. — N.W. (Malmesbury, etc) 

Theaye. A ewe of the third year. 

'We have wether hogs and chilver hogs, and shear hogs, ram teg^, 
and theaves, and two-tooths, and four-tooths, and six-tooths.' — WUtt 
Arch. Mag. ch. xvii. p. 303. 

There-right. (i) *Go straight forward,* order to ahorse 

at plough (A.).— N.W. (2) On the spot.— N.W. 

Thert. v. To plough land a second time, at right angles to 
the first ploughing, so as to clean it more effectually. Cp. 
Thwart.— HI. W. 

Thetohes, Thatches. Vetches. Lent tlietches are an early 
spring kind. — N.W. 

ThiU, or DiU. The shaft of a cart.— N.W. 

Thiller^ Diller, Thill-horse. The shaft-horse of a team. — 

N.W. 

Thimbles. Campanula rottmdifolia, L., the Harebell. — S.W. 
(Hamptworth.) 

Thorough-pin. The pin which fastens the waggon-bed to the 
carriage (D.). See Waggon. — N.W. 

^Three-pound-tenner. The name given by bii'd-catchers 
about Salisbury to the ^Chevil' variety of Goldfinch, it 
being more valuable than the ordinary kind {Birds of Wilts, 
p. 203). — S.W. 

Threshles. ^ A pair of threshles, drashols, or flyals, a flail ' (D.). 
The usual term for a flail. See Drashel.— N. & S.W. 

Throw. (0 ^' * ^ throw of timber,' the quantity felled at 
any one time. — N.W. (2) v. To fell timber {Bevis, ch. i). 
- N.W. (3) *To throw a gin or snare,' to spring or set 
it off (Amateur Poacher^ ch. vi). — N.W. 
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Tbunder-bollB. { i ) The cunci-etioDarj- nodules of iroQ ]>yriti-a 
so frequently found in the chalk. See Gold ; also Thundei^ 
stones in Addenda.— H. & S.W. 

•The plougliboys Hearcli for pyriteii, and coll them (handerboltii.' — 

Grenic Frrae Farm, oh, v, 

(2) FossU belenmites.— N. 4 S.W. 
Thunder-flower. Papatvr Shoeaji, &c.. Red Poppy.— S.W. 
Thunder-fly. A black midge. So called because they uppew 

mostly in thunder weather. — N. & S.W. 

■Tiny blaek flies nlightiDg on my b&iiiLt and (uoe, irriuttd llie iikin : 

tliD huymakera eaM thum "tLiLnder-HieB."' ^ Gr«a( Entitle, eh. v. 

|ip. 96-97. 

'Thurindale. A flagon holding about three pints (U.Wr.). 

M.E, Ihriddendele, a third part.— Obsolet*. 
Thurtifer. Unruly, self-wiUed (H.Wr.).— S.W. 
TiokyPig. The smallest pig of a litter. —N.W. (Clyffe Pypai-d. ) 
Tid. '(i) Lively, playful (B.G.). (2) Childish, aflecting 

simplicity (A.), shy. 'Coom, coom, dwon'fe be tid* (A.). 

A. 8, tyddr, tender, weak, imbecile. — N.W. 
Tiddle. (1) "■ To bring up a lamb by band (A). A.S, tyd- 

drian. to nourish, feed,^ — N.W. 
' " Shall I get a drap o' milk, and liddle un a leetle, matater?" , . . 

" Ha 1 to 1x1 sure ! . . . Put un into the basket . . . and gft lu a bottle 

wt' some milk." Tom, who had oflen assiatod the young lambs in the 

same way, aoon procured the therewith to foahioo the paeudn teat, 

and master and man did their best toperfonn the oEBt.'e of wet nurue 

to the unrortunate foundling.' — IfiUs Taht, pp. 5-6. 

(2) V. To tickle (S.).— S.W. 
Tiddlin' larab. A lamb brought up by hand (A. ). See Tiddle 

(i).-N.W. 
*Tiddy. adj. Weakly, delicate. SeoTlddte(i).— N.W. {Castle 

Eaton, &c.) 
Tide-timea. Christmas, Easter, Ac. ' He do have a drop, 

tiJe-timts and that."— N. & S.W. 
Tie. Of wood, to pinch the saw whilu working. — N.W. 
•Tig. A little pig {Darit, ch. !).— N.W., occasionally. 
Tile. See Teal. 
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Tiller. The upper handle of a sawyer's long pit-saw. See Box. 
— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Tiller out. To sprout out with several shoots, as wheat after 
being eaten off when young. — N. & S.W. 

Timersome. Timid (A.S.). — N.W. 

Tine. * ( i ) v. To light a fire or candle (A. C. ). Tin'd (B. ). Cf. 
A.S. i^ndatif on-iendan, to kindle, and E. tinder. *(2) To 

finish off a laid hedge or stake-fence by weaving in the 
top-band of boughs (A. B.). *(3) v. To divide or enclose 
a field with a hedge (A. B.C.). A.S. tynan, — N.W. 

* To tine in a piece of waste ground is to enclose it with a fence of 
wood or quickset.* — Cunnington MS. 

(4) n. A drag or harrow tooth (D.). — N.W. *(5) To give 
the ground two or three tinings is to draw the harrow two or 
three times over the same place. See Cope's Hants Gloss. 

* They drag it two, three, or four time.% and harrow it four, five, 
or six times, viz. (provincially speaking\ they give it " so many tin© 
with the drag, and so many with the harrow." * — Agric. 0/ WiiU, ch. vii. 

Ting-tang. A small church-bell (S.). See Tang. — N.W. 

*Tining. (i) ^- A new enclosure made with a dead hedge 
(D. H. Wr. ). — N. W. ( 2 ) n. A fence of wood, either brush- 
wood, pale, or quickset (C). — N.W., obsolete. 

Tippem, Tippum. A game played by six boys, three on each 
side of the table. The centre one 'works the piece,* L e. 
passes it from hand to hand up and down under his side of 
the table. Then all the hands are placed on the table, and 
the opposite side guesses which hand the * piece ' is in, and 
scores or loses a mark according as the guess is right or 
wrong. The * piece * may be anything available, from a knife 
to a pebble or bean. — N.W. 

Tippy, Tippity. Easily upset. — N. & S.W. 

Tistie-tostie, Tostie. A child*s name for both cowslip and 
cowslipball.— N. & S.W. 

Tithing, Tething. A shock of ten sheaves, for convenience in 
tithe-taking (D.). The same as Hyle. — N.W. 

Titty- wren. The wren. — N.W. 
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'Toads'-cheese. Toadstool, fungus (A,). 

'Toads'-beadfl. I'rilillarin Mrlroffris, L-, Snuke's-liead {Eni/lis/i 
Plan! .Vumfs).— N.W. (Mmety.) 

Toads'-meat. Toadatools ; fungi (S.)-— S.W. 

Tood-stabber. A bad blunt knife (S.). Commonly usocl by 
boys about Clyffe Pypard.— N. * S.W. 

Todge. Any Uiic)c8poon-nieat,asgru«l(A.B.C.). Sue Btodge. 
— N.W. 

Token. '(i) A fool (H.Wr.). (j) A 'young token" is 
a young rascal. — N.W. (3) Formerly uaxl also as a leini 

of endearment. A man would call his childi-en biii ' littlo 
tokens.' — N.W. (4) ' Blackberry-token,' the Dewberry. 

ToU. To entice or decoy. Tawl (S.). ' Hev' a bit o* chwae, 
to toll the bread down wi', will 'ee?' Still in conunon use. 
A cow given to wandering, when she breaks out of IkiuikIs, 
generally 'tolls' the rest of the herd after her.— N, & S.W. 

Toll-bird. (1) «. A trained decoy-bird ; also a stuffed hini 
used as a decoy.- N. & S.W. (2) 'To give nnytliing just 
as a toll-bird," to throw a sprat to catch a mackerel. Trades- 
men will sell some one article far below cost-price, as a toll-bird 
to attract custom.— S.W. 

Tom-bird. The male of any bird is generally so called in 
N. Wilts. 

Tom CuU. The Bullhead, Coitus gohin (A.).— N. & S.W. 

Tommy. Food in genera! (S.), especially when carried out 
into the fields.— N. &. S.W. 

Toramy-bag. The bag in which labourers take food out with 
thenitS.).- N. &S.W. 

Tommy-hacker. The same aa Hacker.— S.W. (Sleeplu 
AshLon. ) 

Tommy-hawk. A potato hacker. See Hacker.— N.W. 

'Tom Thumbs, Lotus romicuiatus, L., Bird's-foot Trefoil.— 
S.W. (Mere.) 

'Tom Thumb's Honeyauckle. Lotus cornkulalus, L., Bird's- 
foot Trefoil (Santm Dioc Curt/fe).— S.W. (Zeals.) 
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Toppings. Bran and mill-sweepings ground up together. — N. W. 

Totty, Tutty, Tutto. A nosegay. Used all over Wilts, in 
slightly varying pronunciations, the stress sometimes falling 
on the first and sometimes on the last syllable. An apple- 
tree in full blossom is 'all a totty.' At Hungerford the 
tything-men are known as Tutti-men, and carry Tutti- poles, 
or wands wreathed with flowers. Minsheu's Diet., £ng. 
and Spanish ed. 1623, *a posie or tuttie.' — N. & S.W. 

Touch. Coarse brown paper soaked in saltpetre and dried, 
used instead of matches for lighting a pipe in the open air, 
the spark to kindle it being struck with a knife and a flint. 
Commonly used up to a very recent date. — N.W. (Clyffe 
Pypard.) 

Touchwood. A boy's game, in which the pursued endeavours 
to escape by touching ivood, i. e. tree or post, before his 
pursuer can seize him. — N. & S.W. 

Toward. (i) Order to a horse to come towards you. — N.W. 
(2) Hence applied to anything neai* or leaning towards you 
{Great Estate, ch. viii). — N.W. 

Towardly. Docile, as opposed to fraward. — N.W. 

To-year, T'year. This year. * I hain't a-gwain' to set no taters 
to-year.'— N. & S.W. 

Traipse, Trapes, Traipsey. (i) n. A slattern. — N. &S.W. 
(2) To walk in a slatternly manner ; used chiefly of women. 
— N. & S.W. 

•Trammel Hawk. Falco peregrinns. Peregrine Falcon {Birds 
of Wilts, ^. 72).— S.W. 

Trant. To move goods. — N.W. 

Tranter. A haulier. — N.W. 

Trapes, n. An untidy person (S.). See Traipes. — N. & S.W. 

* Traveller 's-ease. Achillea Millefolium, L., Common Yarrow. 
— S.W. (Little Langford.) 

Tree-mouse. Certhia familiaris, the Common Creeper. — S.W. 

* It may h<> seen creeping like a mouse up and down the bole of a 
tree. Hence it is known in the south of the county as the ** Tree- 
mouse.* " — Bird.^i 0/ Wilfs, p. 259. 
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Tiendlfi. (i) n. A dreuliu- trough or tny in which 

bakeiB mix ihebr dough. — N. & S.W. (2) m> Hence, 

a areolar euthworiL — K.W. 

'Chisenbiuy Camp, or Tiendle, m it is Tulgarlj called.' — Bkiitox's 
r<y». Ancr. ITtKs, p. 407. 

Trian^. 'To plant okhbagea triangle,' to set them in ^n- 
cunz order. — N.W. 

Trig. (i) r. To £uien, make firm {Wilts Arch. Mag. 

voL xxiL p. 113). — N.W. (2) adj. 'Pretty trig/ in fairly 
good hetlth.— &W. (Steeple Ashtmi.) 

Trigger. The rod let down to ' trig up ' the shafta of a cart — 
N.W. 

^Trim-tram. A gate whidi swings in a V-6lu4>ed enclosure 
of post and rail, so as to prevent cattle from passing through. 
—N.W. (CherfiilL) 

Trina. Calves' trins, Le., calves' stomachs, are used in cheese- 
making. — N.W. 

Trip. To take off in jumping. — N.W. 
Tripping. The * take-off ' in jumping. — N.W. 

' Sometimes they could not leap because the tripping was bad . . . 
sometimes the landing was bad ... or higher than the tripping.'— 
Beds, ch. ▼. 

Trounce. To have the law of a man, to punish by l^;al 
process (A.B.S.) ; never used of physical punishment — 
N.W. 

Truckle. (i) v. To roU. — N.W. (2) n. Anything that 
may be roUed. — N.W. (3) n, A small cheese (S.) — 
N. & S.W. 

Truckle-cheese. A small barrelnshaped cheese of about 6 or 
8 lbs.— N. & S.W. 

Truckles. (i) 'Sheep's-truckles,' sheep dung; the usual 
term in N. Wilts. Cf. *trottles' in Line, and 'trestles' in 
Sussex. — N.W. (2) 'To play truckles,' to roll anything, 
such as a reel, the top of a canister, &c., from one player to 
another, backwards and forwards. — S. W. 
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Trumpery. Weeds growing in cultivated ground. — N.W. 

* If he'd a-let us have it rent free first year (^'cause that land wer all 
full o' trump'ry that high) we could ha' done.' — JoncUhan Merle, 
ch. xxzvii. p. 41a. 

Tuck« (i) *To tiick a rick,' to pull out the uneven hay 
all round the sides, until they look smooth and even. — 
N.W. (2) To smart with pain (H.Wr.).— N. & S.W. 
(3) To blow gustily. *The wind is so tucking to-day,* Le. 
gusty, veering, blowing from all quarters, imcertain. — 
N.W. (Clyflfe Pypard.) 

Tuffln, Tuflto-hay, TuflF-mowing. Late hay made of the 
rough grass left by the cattle. Turvin {Great Estate, ch. iv). 

—N.W. 

♦Tufwort. Probably the nest of Vespa Britannica, which in 
hot summers has occurred frequently in our hedges in some 
parts of the county. 

* Between Crook wood and what is called ** The Folly," they observed 
a large cluster in one of the fir-trees . . . which turned out to be a 
wasps' nest. The nest, which was nearly as large as a quartern 
measure, was fully matured, and is described by an expert in taking 
wasps' nests as what is known as ^' the tufwort " nest. It consisted of 
three splendid cakes of comb, enclosed in a web.' — Local Papers, July, 
1893. 

Tugs. Pieces of chain attached to the hames of the thiller, 
by which he draws. — N.W. 

Tuley. See Tewley. 

Tulip-tree. Acer pseudcyplatanus, L., Sycamore, the smell 
or taste of the young shoots being supposed by children to 
resemble that of the tulip. — S.W. (Salisbuiy.) 

Tump. A hillock (A.B.).— N. & S.W. 
Tumpy. Hillocky, uneven (A.) — N.W. 

Tun. (1) w. Chimney, chimney-top (A B.C.). *Chinmey- 
tun ' {Wild Life, ch. viii).— N. & S.W. (2) v, * To tun,' or 
* to tun in,' to pour liquid through a * tun-dish ' into a cask. 
—N.W. (Clyffe Pypard, Devizes, Huish.) 

Tun-diflh, or Tun-bowl. A kind of wooden funnel, like 
a small bucket, with hoops round it, and a tube at the 
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bottom, used for pouring liquids into a cask. — N.W. 

(Devizes, Clyffe Pypard, Huish.) See Measure for Measure, 

• • • 

111. 2. 

Tnrf. Befuse oak-bark from the tanner's, made into cakes for 
firing (B.H.Wr.).— N.W. (Marlborough, &c.) 

*TTim or Tom. A spinning-wheel. — N.W. (obsolete). This 

word frequently occurs in the Mildenhall parish accounts, 

as: — 

' 1793. To Box and Spokes to Torn, is. ad. To a Standard, hoop 
4 spokes to Torn, is. 3d. To a Hoop 3 spokes to a Tom, iid. To 4 legs 
and standard a hope 5 spokes to Sal's Tom, as. ^d. To Mending Bery's 
Tom, IS. 6d, 1784. Paid John Bawlins for a Turn, 3s.' 

In 1809-10 the word Turn gives place to Spinning-tvheeh 

^Turnpike. A wire set by a poacher across a hare's run 
{Amateur Poacher, chs. ii. and vii). — N.W. 

Turvin. See Tuflttn. 

Tutto. See Totty.— N.W. 

Tutty. See Totty (S.).— N. & S.W. 

*Tut-work. Piece-work (S.). — S.W. 

Twinge. (i) n. A long flat cake or loaf of bread. — N.W. 
(Clyffe Pypard.) (2) «. A piece of dough, moulded for 
making into bread. — S.W. (DeveriU.) 

*Twire. To look wistfuUy at anything (A. B.C.). * How he 
did twire an' twire at she, an' her wouldn't so much as 
gie 'un a look ! ' In Cunnington MS. the word is said to have 
been in common use at that time in N. Wilts. 

* The wench . . . twired and twinkled at him.' — Fletoheb, Womni 
Pteased, p. 41. 

* Compare Prov. Germ, zwiren^ to take a stolen glance at a thing.* — 
Smtths-Palmeb. 

*Twi-ripe. Ripening unevenly (D.). 

Twit. In cider-making, the same as Perkins, q.v. — N.W. 
(ayffe Pypard.) 

T'year. This year (A.S.) See To-yoar.— N. & S.W. 
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U. TJ is often sounded ow, as fowsty, fusty, dowst^ dust, or 
chaff. 

Uck. This very characteristic N. Wilts verb is used in many 
ways. Stable-litter is ucked about with a fork in cleaning 
out ; weeds are ucked out of a gravel path with an old knife ; 
a cow ucks another with the thrust of her horn ; or a bit of 
cinder is ucked out of the eye with a bennet. See Chreat 
Estate, ch. iv, where it is said that anything stirred with 
a pointed instrument is ' ucked ' ; also Gamekeeper at Home, 
ch. n, ^ It is apparently not a perversion of hook, and should 
be compared with huck, to push, lift, gore, Hants ; huck, 
a hard blow, Suss., and huck, to spread about manure (see 
Parish, Sttssex Gloss,). It is perhaps a by-form of Prov. 
hike, to toss, throw, or strike ' (Rev. A. Smythe-Palmer). 

Unbelieving. Of children, disobedient. 'He be that un- 
believin*, I can't do nothin' wi' un.' — N. & S.W. 

Under-creeping. Underhanded. — S.W. 

Unempty, Unempt, Unent. v. To empty (S.). — N. & S.W. 

Unked or Hunked. Lonely (A.), but always with an idea of 

uncanniness underlying it. ' 'Tea a unked rwoad to take 

late o' nights.* Also Unkid, Unkerd (B.C.), Unkert (C), 

and Unket (B.).— N.W. 

' Tho gamekeeper . . . regards this place as ** unkid " — i. e. weird, 
uncanny.'— Gaweteeper at Home, ch. iy. 

* Related to uncouth = {i) unknown, (a) strange, uncanny, lonely.' — 

SmrrHE-PALMER. 

* What be the matter with thuck dog you ? How he do howl— it 
sounds main unkid ! * — Greene Feme Farm, ch. ix. 

Here unArtd = ominous and uncanny. 

Unthaw. To thaw (S.Wr.).— N. & S.W. 

Up-along. A little way up the street or road (S.). See 
Down-along. — N. & S.W. 

Upping-stock. A horse-block (A.B.). — N.W. 

Upsides. * I'll be upzides wi' un ! ' I'll be even with him 
(S)., or a match for him. — N. & S.W. 



I 



T, Mnny words, as Vorerif/lit, usunlly pi-onounced with a V, 

will be found imdei' P. 
Vag. To reap in tlie modern style, with a broad ' rip-hook * 

and a crooked stick, chopping the straw off close to the 

ground, ao as t-o leave little or do stubble {Walks in the 

WbaUJields). True reaping should be done with the hand 

instead of the crooked stick. — N, & S.W. 
Vagging-hook. The hook itaed in vagging. — N, & S.W, 
Vagging-stick. The crooked stick, usuaUy hazel, with whicli 

the com ia drawn towards the reaper in vagging {Amateur 

Poacher, ch. iv).— N. & S.W. 
•Valiant Sparrow. Yunx tortilla, the Wryneck {Birds of 

Wilts, p. 357). 
VaUena. Bee PaUtng (S.).— S.W. 
Vamp. To walk about (S.). Much more used in Dorset. 

• I zeed she a-vamping half round the town, ' — 8. W. 
'Vompleta. Bude gaiters to defend the legs from wet (A.H.). 

Cf. Bama. Also uaed in the New Forest. See Cradock NouxlJ, 

ch. xviii. ' Not come with me . . . and you with your 

vanipleta on, and all I ' where the word is applied to 

shooting gaiters. — N. W. 
Veer. (i) n. A furrow.— N.W. (Glouc. bord.) (a) v. 

'To veer out the nidges.' to mark out with the plough the 

' rudgea ' or ' lands ' before ploughing the whole field. ^ 

N.W. 
Veer weather. Chopping, changeable weather. 
VeldOTare or Veldever. See Velt. 
'Veil. The salted stomach of a young calf, used for making 

rennet. — N.W. (Malmeabury). 
•Velleys, The drain where the eaves of a cottage meet. 
Volt. The fieldfare. Turdtis pilaris (Wili! Life, ch. xvi). the 

usual name for the bird in N. Wilts, there being a few local 

variants, as VuJver at Huish and Veldever at Clyffe 

Pypard. Also Veldevare. — N.W. 
' Tom waft a regular guwney . ■ . Hud went mbuut \vi' x Lntidfut •>' zalt 
ths veWevarei.'— H'lJW Tairt, p. 177. 
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Vert. See Plim. 

* Vessel. See quotation. — N.W. (Castle Eaton.) 

*' To wash up the vessel (sing, not pL) is to wash up plates, dishes, 
&c.' — Miss E. Boyer-Beown. • 

Vinney. (i) adj. Mouldy (A.C.S.), as applied to bread or 
cheese. A.S. ft^ig, Cunnington MS. points out that it is 
only used of white or blue mould, never of black or rotten 
mould. It was said at Hill Deverill of a woman feigning to 
be bed-ridden, that ' she would lie there abed till she were 
vinney.' See Blue-vinnled. (2) adj. Nervous. *Do'ee 

stop telling about they ghostises, or 'tull make I vinny.' — 
N. & S.W. 

Vlonkers. See Plunk (S. ). —S.W. 

Vrail. The whip part of the old-fashioned flail. — N.W. 
(Clyffe Pypard.) 

Vrammards, Vrammerd. (i) Order to a horse to go from 
you, as opposed to Toward. — N.W. (2) Hence sometimes 
used as adj. by ploughmen and others in speaking of anything 
distant or leaning away from them {Great Estate, ch. viii), 
as a load of hay or com with a list to the off. — N.W. 
(3) n. A vrafnmerd is a blade set at light angles on a short 
handle, used for splitting laths or rails. — N.W. (Clyffe 
Pypard.) 

Vrow. See Brow. 

*Vuddles, Vuddels. A spoilt child (A.B.C.H.). In Hants to 
vtdddle a child is to spoil it by injudicious petting. — N.W., 
obsolete. 

Vulver. See Velt. 



W. Often not sounded at the beginning of a word. Thus want, 
a mole, becomes *o<mty and within and tvithout are usually 
athin and athout. 

Waddle up. To wrap up with an excess of clumsily arranged 
clothing ; usually applied to infants. — N.W. 

Wag. (i) *To wag the Church bells,' to set them ringing. 
Also used of tolling the bell for a funeral. — N. & S.W. 
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(e) To move (S,). "I be that bad I can't scarce w»g.' — 
N. & S.W. (3) In eanying, the boy who stands at the 
horses' heftds, to move theiu forward as required, is said to 
' wag hoss,' and the order given is ' wag on ! ' — N. W. 

Waggon. The variouH parts of a waggon in N. Wilts bear (he 
following names ; — the bottom is the Wa«gon-bed. The 
transverse pieces wliich support this over the Exes (axles) 
are the FillorB. Feel (A. ). The longitudinal pieces on each 
side on which the sides rest are the Waggon- blades. Tlie 
similar pieces under the centre of tho bed are the Bed- 
HumnierB. The cross piece at the back into which the Tail- 
board books is the Shetlock or Btautleok. The Tall Pole joins 
the front and hind wheels together underneath. The Hound 
is the fore-carriage over the front wheels. The SUdo is the 
crossbar on the t&il of the ' Hound.' The Drlpple is the strip 
running along the top of the side of the waggon from which 
T the hind wheels project the Waggon-hoops, and over the 
front wheels the Baves. Tho shafts are the Dllla or Thilla. 
The Partera are detached pieces of wood at the side, joining 
the 'Dripple' to the 'Bed.' The Thorough-pin is the pin 
which fastens the ' Waggon-bed ' to the ' Carriage." Also see 
Arms, Hoops, Overt ay er, Sharps, Draughts, Llmberv, 
8trout«r, JUdge-tie, Blides, and Spances. 

Wagtails. Brim media, L.. Quaking Grass.— N. ft S.W. 

Wag-wantfl. Brim ntfdia. L.. Quaking Onwa (8.). Aliw 
Weg-wanta, Wigwanta, Wing-Wang, and WagUll»,— N. ft 
8.W. 

Wake. (i) n. The mked-up lin*. (broader than a hat«h or 
wallow) of hay before it is nuule op into p-nAa { WiU iAh 
.V -:!. M w (,) ^ To rake hay into waJi« (D.), - - 



-N.W. 



« Wlataii. L,.8|^ of B^W,**,. 



Wake^t-nooa. Omilho^ur. 

—N.W. 
Wallow. (1) «. A thin Ua« of hay (Orati H4^ ^ ),, 

Wtak in Dorert. (j) v. T« rak* hay \nU. \\^ 
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Want. A mole (B.S.) ; also Woont (B.) and 'oont {Wilts Tales, 
p. 173 ; Gamekeeper at Homey ch. ii). — N. & S.W. 

* i6aa Itm. to William Gosse for killing of wants, xijd.' — Beeords 
0/ Chippenham, p. aoa. 

Want-catoher, 'oont-catoher. n. A professional mole 

catcher. — N. & S.W. 
Want-heap. A mole-hill.— N. & S.W. 
*Want-rear. A mole-hill. — S.W. 
Waps, Wopse. A wasp (A.S.). A.S. toceps. — N. & S.W. 

Wamd, Warn. To warrant (A.S.). ' You '11 get un, I wamd.' 
— N. & S.W. 

Waming-stone. See Gauge-briok. Also see Addenda. 

Wart-wort. (i) Chelidonium majt^, L., The Greater Celan- 

dine, the juice of which is used to bum away warts. — N. 
& S.W. (2) Euphorbia Peplus, L., Petty Spurge.— N.W. 

WassaiL A drinking-song, sung by men who go about at 
Christmas wassailing (A.B.). — N.W. 

Wassailing, Waysailing. Going about singing and asking for 
money at Christmas (A.B.). — N.W. 

*Was8et-man. A scarecrow (A.B.G.H.Wr.) ; also Wnaset 
(H.Wr.).— N.W. 

Watoh. If a hay-rick is so badly made that it heats, the owner 
is often so ashamed of it that he attempts to set the matter 
right before his neighbours find it out. If a passer-by 
notices him poking about the hay as if searching for some- 
thing in it, the ironical question is asked — ' Have you lost 
your watch there?'— N.W. (ayflPe Pypard.) Cp. *To drop 
your watch in the bottom of the rick.' — Upton-onSevem 
Words, p. 34. 

Watchet, Wetched, Wetchet. Wet about the feet. Wotahed 
at Cherhill. Watched (A.).— N.W. 

' Either way, by lane or footpath, you are sure to get what the 
country folk call " watchet," i.e. wet.'— PTOd Life, ch. vi. 

* You'd best come along o' me to the lower lands ... for it be mighty 
wet there these marnins, and ye'll get watshed for certin.' — The Siory 
of Dick, ch. xii. p. 143. 
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•Water Anemone. Jlanunaibis heitcrareus, L. , I\-y-leafeO Crow- 
foot.— S.W. (Zeals.) 

•Water-blobb. Niyihar luka, Sm., The Water-lily (A.B.). 
See BlobbB, 

* Water-butter eup. Unnunculus Flammula, L., Loaaer Spear- 
wort,— S.W. (Zeals.) 

Water-Cuckoo. Cardamine pratcnsis, L,, Lady's Smock. See 

Cuckoo.— 8. W. 
Water-lily. (i) Caltha palustris, L., Uarali llarigold.— 

N. & S.W. "{z) Banuncuius aquatUia, L., Water Crowfoot. 

— 8.W. (Charlton All Sainto.) 

•Wayside-breftd. Platitago major, L., Plantain (Enj/lish Plant 
Names). Cp. M.E. wcy-hrtde in the ' Promptorium.' 

Weather-glaas. Anuijallis arrensis, L., Scarlet Pimpernel. 
See Shepherd's Weftthor-glasB.—N. & S.W. 

Weeth. (i) adj. Tough and pliable (A.B.C.S.).— N.W. 
(2) adj. Of bread, moist and yet not too soft. ' I puts my 
lease bread on the pantony shelf, and it soon gets nice and 
weeth.' Often pronounced as wee. — N. & S.W. 

Weffet, Wevat. A spider. — S.W., occasionally. 

Weg-wants. See Wag-wantn. 

Woigh-jolt. A see-saw (A.B.H.Wr.). — Formerly in common 
use at Clyffe Pypard, N.W. 

Weleh-nnt. A walnut (JfS. Lansd.).~-H. & S.W. 

*Well-at-eaBe. In good health, hearty. — N.W. (Malmesbury. ) 

Well-drook. The windlass over a welL — S.W. 

West (pronounced Wmsl). A stye in the eye. See WUh. — 

S.W. 
Wlieat-reed. Straw preserved unthreshed for thatching (D.). 

See EHms and Reed.^ — S.W., obsolete. 

' It rains wheeling.' i.e. hard or pouring. — N.W. 
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Whicker, Wicker. (i) To neigh or whinny as a horse, 
hleat as a goat, whine as a dog, &c. (S. ; Village Miners ; Wilis 
Arch. Mag. vol. xxii. p. 114). — N.W. (2) To giggle. — 

N. W. *(3) * To find a wicker's nest,* to be seized with 
an irrepressible fit of giggling {Village Miners). — N.W. 

"^Whip land. Land not divided by meres, but measured out, 
when ploughed, by the whip's length (D.). 

Whippence. The fore-carriage of a plough or harrow, &c. (D.). 

—N.W. 

Whipwhiles. Meanwhile (S.). A Somersetshire word. — S.W. 

Whissgig. (i) t;. To lark about. Wissgigin, larking (S.). 
— N. & S.W. (2) n. A lark, a bit of fun or tomfoolery. 

* Now, none o' your whissgigs here ! ' — N.W. 

Whissgiggy. adj. Frisky, larky. — N.W. 

* White. * Cow white ' = cow in milk. * Calf white ' = sucking 

calf. 

^All the small tithes such as wool and lamb, cow white and calf &c. 
throughout all parts of the parish unexpressed in the seyeral foregoing 
particulars. The usual rates at present being fourpence a cow white — 
sixpence a calf . . . the sheep, lambs and calyes are due at St. Mark's 
tide — the cow white, and fatting cattle at Lammas.' — Eilmarton Parish 
Terrier. 1704. See Wilts Arch. Mag, toI. xxiv. p. ia6. 

Usually defined as above, but perhaps more correctly written 
as couHvite and calf-^oite, i.e. the mulct or payment for a cow 
or calf. 

*Tythes of Wool and Lambs and Calves, and three halfpence which 
IS due and payable at Lammas being Composition Money for the Tythe 
White of every Cow.*— Wilcot Parish Terrier, 1704. 

As regards the ordinary derivation, compare white-house^ 
a dairy, tohite-meat, milk, whites, milk. 

* Wheatly {On the Common Prayer^ ed. 1848, pp. 233-4) quotes from a 
letter of one G. Langbain, 1650, as follows : — *' eerie quod de Lacte 
vaccarum refert, illud percognitum habeo in agro Hamtoniensi (an et 
alibi nescio) decimas Lacticiniorum venire vulgo sub hoc nomine, The 
Whites qf Kine ; apud Leicestrenses etiam Laoticinia vulgariter dicuntur 
Whitemeat." '— Smythe-Palmer. 

White Couch. See Couch. 
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White-flower, SMlaria llolosku, L., Greater Stiteliwort.— 
N.W. (Hiiish.) 

*Wliite-lioufle. A dairy (H.Wr.)- 

White-livered. Pale and unhealthy- looking (S.),— N. & S.W. 
At Clyffe Pypard the word has a yet stronger idea of disease 
about it. and a 'white-livered 'woman is popularly supposed 
to be almost as dangerous as was the poison-nurtured Indian 
Jjeauty who was sent as a present to Alexander the Great. 
How the ' whiteness ' of the liver ia to be detected is not 
very clear, but probably it is by the pallor of the face. At 
any rate, if you discover that a young woman is ' white- 
livered,' do not on any account marry her, because the white- 
ness of the liver is of a poisonous nature, and you assuredly 
will not live long with a white-livered young woman for your 
wife. It is most unhealthy, and if she does not die, j/ou will ! 
The ivord is so used of both sexes. 

White Bobin Hood, Silciw hiflala 
S.W. (ZealB.) 

White- wood. Viburnum Ltmtanu, 
—N.W. (Clytfe Pypard.) Whii. 

'Whitty-tree. VibarnitM Lunluna, L. (Aubrey, JVa/. Hist. 
Wills, p. 56, ed. Brit.) 

Whiver. (1) To quiver, hover, flutter. Wiver (S.). — S.W. 
(i) To waver, heaitut*.— S.W. 

'Who'aay, Hoosay. An idle report. — N.W. (Malmesbury. ) 

Wicker. See Whicker. 

Wig-wants. See Wag-wanta, 

Omilhogaluin jiifrenairum, L,, Spiked Star 
3.W. (Som. bord.) 

Wildern (i short). Au apple-tree run wild in the hedge's, as 
op^Ksed to a true cralj-tree.— N.W. (Clyfl'e Pypai'd.) 

•Wild Willow, Epilobiutn hirsulam, L., Great Hairy Wiilow- 
herb {Gi-cat Estate, cb. li). 

Will-jilL An impotent person or hermaphrodite, — N.W. 
Compare Wilgit and JuhtHtnd-Joan in UaL 



, Uludder Campii 



Mejdy Guelder- rose. 
B-weed.— S.W. (Farley). 



Wild Asparagua. 

of Bethlehem.- 
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* Willow-wind. (i) ConvolmduSy Bindweed {Crreat Estate, 

ch. viii). (2) Polygonum Fagopyrumy L., Buckwheat (-n>Mi.). 

Wiltshire Weed, The. The Common Elm. See notice in 
Athenaeum, 1873, of Jeflferies' Goddard Memoir, also Witts 
Arch, Mag. vol. x. p. 160. This is a term frequently 
occurring in hooks and articles on Wilts, hut it would not he 
understood hy the ordinary Wiltshire folk. 

Wim. To winnow. — S.W. 

Wind-mow. A cock of a waggon-load or more, into which 
hay is sometimes put temporarily in catchy weather (D.), 
containing ahout 15 cwt. in N. Wilts, and a ton elsewhere. 
— N. & S.W. 

Wing-wang. See Wag-wants. 

Winter-proud. Of wheat, too rank (D.), as is frequently the 
case after a mild winter. See Proud. — N.W. 

Wirral, Worral, or Wurral. Balhta nigra, L., Black Hore- 
hound. — S.W. (Som. herd.) 

Wish, Wisp. A sty in the eye.— N.W. (Clyflfe Pypard, &c.) 

Wissgigin. See Whissglg ( i ). 

Withwind, or With wine. Convolvulus sepium, L., Great Bind- 
weed, and other species (A.B.D.S.). Wave- wine or Wither- 
wine {Cych ofAgric.) ; Withy wind on Som. border. — N. & 
S.W. 

Wivel, Wyvel. To blow as wind does round a comer or 
through a hole. — N.W. 

Wivelly, or Wivel-minded. Undecided, wavering, fickle, and 

untrustworthy {Village Miners). — N.W. 
Wiver. See Whlver. 

Womble. V. To wobble about from weakness, &c. (Dark, ch. iv, 
where it is used of children who come to school without 
having had any breakfast). ~N. &. S.W., occasionally. 

Wombly. adj. Wobbly {Dark, ch. iv). 

Wondennent. (i) w. A sight or pastime of any kind. — 

"*^ W. (2) fi. Any occupation that appears fanciful and 

stieal to the rustic mind. Thus a boy who had a turn 
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for iuvoutions, drawing, verse-making, butterfly -ci'lU^ctiog, 
or anything else of a similar nature wliich lies outside the 
ordinary ivjutine of a labourer's daily life, would be described 
as always 'aater his 'oondemienta.'—N.W. (3) t'. To play 
the fool, waste time over unprofitable work.— N.W. 
*Wood-HOur. adj. Of soil, loose, spongy. Also Woodsere, — 
N.W., obsolete. 

>a the high level parts of the Duwds . - . once 
IS cxpteaa]y cAlled " wgad-SoUf " lukd.' — Agrii:. 
If Wilu, uh. lii. 
' A poor wood-6*re land very natural for the production of oaltB.'— 

AUBBBY, MilKtU. p. 91t, 

' It is a wood-sere country abounding niucli with Bour and nustero 
plnnts.'— AuBBEY, .Vu(. Hift. 0/ WiUs, p. 1 1, ed. Brit. 

Wood-wax. *(i) Genista tinctoria, L., Dyer's Greenweed 

(D,), Aubrey's Nat Hist. Wills, pp- 34 and 49, ed. Brit. — 

N. ft S.W. (a) Qenisla AnsUca, L., Needle Whin.— S.W. 

(Farley.) 
Wooset, 8w HouBsett. 
Wooster-bliater. A smack in the face or box on the ear. — 

8.W. (Som. bord.) Cf. 80m. WliiBter-twlator, and Dev. 

Whieter-poop . 
'Works. In a wat«i'-meadow, the system of trenches and 

carriages by which the water is brought in and distributed 

{Agric. 0/ WiUs, ch. xii). 
Worsen. II. To grow woi'se. ' You be worsened a deal sinco 

I seen 'ee laast, I d' lot as yuu bean't a gwain' to live long.' 

— N. & S.W. 
Wosbird. A term of repi-oacli {A.), = wltore'sbrwti. There are 

many variants, as Hoaebird, Husbird, and Ooaebird. Much 

commoner in Devon. — N,& K.W. 

'Tliey'ro u couple o' III' uglieel woabirds in the voir.' — H'llb TaJa, 

p89- 

In his Bictinnary (t/Prvvindal English Wright defines this 

OS 'a wasp,' a mistake too amusing to bo passed over! 

Probably his informant heard a rustic who had got into 

a wasp's nest, and been badly stung, ' danging they woabirda, ' 
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and on asking whiit ho meant by 'wosbints' was told that I 

they were the 'wopseei,' and not uitnatundly concluded that I 

the two words were synonyms. 
Wout. A carter's order to a horse to bear ofF. The opposite 1 

to Coom h ether. 
Wrap. n. A thin strip of wood. See B«p. 
Wraatle. To spread, as cancer, fire, roots, &c — N.W. 

'These firea are, or were, aingularly devtnictive in Tillnges— tba 1 

flames running from thstch to thstch, and, aa the; express it, " wraiib- I 

ling " acroBs the interveniog spaces. A. pain is utid to " wraatle," 

thitot and liurii.'— H'ifrf L\/e, ch. iv. p. 66. 

*Wreathfl. Tlie long rods used in hurdle-making (D,). 

Wrick, Bick. To twist or wrench. 'I've bin an' wricked 1 

me ankly.' M,E. iirilckcn.—'S. & S.W. 
Wridgsty. See Bidge-tie. 
Wrist. To twist, especially used of wringing the neck of J 

a rabhit or fowl {Atnalfur Poacher, ch. xi). — N.W. 
Wug, Woog. Order to a horse (S.).— N. & S.W. 
Wuaset. See Wosset-man. 
WuBt«d. Looking very ill, grown worse.— N.W, 



Many words beginning with H, G, or a vowel, are usually J 
sounded with Y prefixed, as Yacker, acre ; Yeppem, apron ; 
Tat, or Yeal, gate ; Tddin, a. hilding ; and Yerriwig, 
earwig. 

Verbs ending in y often drop that letter. Thus empty I 
and study become ftnpt and stud. 

The free infinitive in y was formerly much used, but is 

now dying out. It was used in a general question, as ' Can 

you moteyf Were a special piece of work referred to, 

wowy would not be coiTect, the question then being simply J 

' Can you mow thuck there nibttd '? ' 

The following example of the ' free infinitive ' is gives 1 
in Cunniftglon MS. : — 

■There is also here a Peculiar mode of forming active verbs from f 
Nonna, which are generally in use as apeUations for profesaio: 
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nn Example. WbU Marj, liow do you get on in Life ? wimt rlo j-ini 
and yourfumily do noic to get a Living in tbeso timuii — Wj- Zur we do 
aal vind Zummut to do — Jun, ye know, lie do Smithey [work na a smith] 
3ia the boggist wunoh do spinney the Little one do Lnoe mskey — 
I do Chorey [go out as a Chore Woman} and the two Boys do Bird 
keepey — that is Ono works ns a amith — one spins ono makoB Laoe one 
goes out aa a Chore womjin k two are Bird keepers whir'h Lattor temi 
were more to the purpose ir expressed Bird frightoner or driver.' 



(i) To yelp as a dog (S.).— N. & S.W. (2) 
loisily. 'What be a yopping there for?' — 



Yap, Yop. 

To talk 

N.W. 
'Yard-laud. Land aufficieut for a plough of oxen and a yard 

to winter them ; an ancient copyhold tenure (D.).— 

Obsolete. 
'Yard of l&nd. A quarter of an acre, because foi-merly, in 

common lauds forty poles long, the quarter acre was a land- 
yard wide (D.). ^Obsolete. 
Yea-nay, 'A yea-nay chaj).' one who does not know his own 

mind.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
Yeemath. Aftermath (B.). Youmath (A.B.). Yeom&th 

(A.H.Wr.). Probably = young malh, cp. i/ottru/ </riiss in 

W. Somerset. Cp. Ga-math, Amedd at Cherhitl, £a-gras8 in 

S. Wilts.— N.W. 
Yeea. An earthworm. See Eaaa. 



Yelding, Yeldin. n. A liildiug (A) : 
racter {Witts Tales, p. 3).— N.W. 

' I've nLus bin respectable wi' my womc 
yi'ldin' belong in' 

YeUuoks. 



of bad cha- 



■Dark, cb. i 

See Hullocky. 
Yelm, Yelma. See Elms (S.).— N. & S.W. 
"Yellow-cups. Buttercups in general. — S.W. (Zeals.) 
Yellow-Thatch. Latkynts pmtcnsis, L., Headow Vetchllng, 

— N. & S.W. 
•Yokfl. See Pork {Wild Life, ch. vi). 
Yop. See Yap. 
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^You. Thifl word is often thrown in at the end of a sentence, 
sometimes as a kind of query — * Don't you think so ? ' — but 
usually to give a strong emphasis to some assertion. — 

N.W. 

' A' be a featiah-looking girl, y<m.'— Greene Feme Farm, ch. i. 

' Fine growing maming, you.' — Ibid. ch. i. 

' That be a better job than oum, yon.' — Hodg$ and his Matters, ch. vii. 

Yuokel, Yuckle. A woodpecker (A^ELWr.). So called from 
its cry, Yuc, tfi$c. — N.W. 

Yaughty Yawt. To swallow, to drink. ' There 's our Bill — 
he can yaught down drenk like anything/ or 'He can 
yaught a deal —N.W. {Cijffe Pypard, Huish, &c.) 

Z. Among the old people 8 is still usually sounded as Z, as 
Z<uU or ZcUe, soft ; Zound, to swoon ; ZofrenSj servings, &c 
See 8 for many such instances. 

^Zaad-pauL This term used to be conmionly applied about 
Aldboume to an utterly good-for-nothing fellow, but is 
gradually dying out now. It probably means 'soft head.' 
See Saat. 

*Zam. To heat anything for some time over the fire, without 
letting it come to the boiL — N.W. (Malmesbury.) 

Zammy. (i) ^ A simpleton, a soft-headed fellow (S.). — 

S.W. *^(2) a4j' '2iammy tea,' half-cold, insipid tea. — 
N.W. (Hullavington.) 

Zam-zodden. Long-heated over a slow fire, and so half 
spoilt. This and the last two words belong to Som. rather 
than Wilts. A.S. sdrnrsoden, half boiled. — N.W. (Malmes- 
bury.) 
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Afterolaps. Consequences^ results. Atterolsps (S.). — N. & 
S.W. 

AU-amang. Add : — 

' Zweethearts, an wives, an children young. 
Like sheep at vair, be ael among.' 

E. Slow, Smilin Jack, 

All as is. All there is to be said, the final word in the matter. 
Used when giving a very peremptory order to a labourer to 
carry out your instructions without any further question. 
' Aal as is as you've a-got to do be to voUy on hoein' they 
turmuts till I tells 'ee to stop I ' — N. W. 

Along of. (i) On account of. ''Twer aal along o' she's 
bwoy's bad ways as her tuk to drenk.' — N. & S.W. (2) In 
company with. ' Here, you just coom whoam along o' I, 
an I'll gie 'ee summut to arg about I ' — N. & 8. W. 

Aloud. Add :— S.W. (Deverill.) 

^Altrot. Heracleum Sphondyliumj L., Cow-parsnip. See Bltrot. 
— S.W. (Zeals.) 

Apple-scoop. A kind of scoop or spoon, made from the 
knuckle-bone of a leg of mutton, and used for eating apples, 
the flavour of which it is supposed to improve. — N. W. 

At. {i)^(W:— 8.W. (2)A(M:-S.W. 

Away with. Add :— N. & 8. W. 



1 88 Babes-in-the-Cradle — Bolster-pudding 

'^Babes-in-the-Cradle. Scrophularia aquaticc^ L., Water Fig- 
wort. — S.W. (Little Langford.) 

Baxshelor's Buttons. Add : — *(3) AquUegia tyulgariSf L., Garden 
Columbine. — S. W. (De verill. ) 

Baok-friend8. Add:— S.W. 

Bag. (2) Add :— S.W. 

Bake-faggot. Add :— S. W. 

Bannix. To drive away poultry, or to hunt them about. ' Go 
an' bannix they vowls out.* 'D won't bannix about they 
poor thengs like that ! ' — S.W. 

Barley-buok. A boy's game, played by guessing at the number 
of fingers held up. — S.W. (Deverill.) 

Bashy Bashet. At Harnham, Salisbury, a small raised foot- 
path is known as the Bashet, while at Boad certain houses 
built on the upper side of a similar footpath, close to the 
boundary line dividing Wilts and Somerset, are spoken of 
as being ' on the Bash.' 

Bay. {1) Add:— S.W. {2)Add:—8.W. 

*Bayle. Some plant which we cannot identify. — Obsolete. 

'In this ground [near Kington St. Michael, grows] bayle/— 
Aubrey's Nat Hist, WUtSj p. 49, ed. Brit. 

Bee-haokle. The straw covering of a hive. See H ackle (2) 

— S.W. 
*Belly- vengeance. Add : — Also used of very inferior cider. 
Bennets. {i) Add : — S.W. 

Bird's-eye. Add : — {4) Veronica Bu^haumii, Ten., Buxbaum's 
Speedwell.— S.W. (Charlton.) 

Bivery. Add:— S.W. 
Bleat. Add :— S.W. 

* Slicker. To shine intermittently, to glimmer. ' I zeen a light 
a blickeiin' droo th' tallot dwoor.' — S.W. 

Blind-house. Add: — N. & S.W., obsolete. 

Blooms. Flushes in the face. ^ Ther you knaws as I do alius 
get the hot blooms ter'ble bad.' — S.W. 

Bolster-pudding. A roly-poly pudding. — N.W. 
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See Buck. 
BoBBy. XAi:— S.W. 
Boys. 4<M:— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Brasli, Bralsh. Of weather, cold and bracing. — N.W, 
Brasby. Full of emnll stones and grit. ' Th" Tier wer ter'ble 

braishy "sniarnin',' the coal was bad and stony. — N.W. 
Bread-and-Cheese. {3) Add:—S.W. (Deverill.) 
Break, (i) ^tW:— Still used in this senae nt Deverill, S.W. 

(2) Of a spring, to rise.— N. & S.W. 
'When the sprJDgs d(>« breaks in Hnrevom be- bottom, in the noi-th 

side of Ihp pnriah of Bnuxle Chaike, which U seldomn. 'tis ubwircd 

that it ToretelU a deer yenre for porne.'— Aubiiet'b Nal. Hist. Willi, 

p, 34, ed. Brit. 

Breeding-bag. The ovary of a bow.— N.W. 

Brevet. (1) Add: — 'Brevettin' into other folks' business.' — 

S.W. (Deverill.) 
'Brimmer. A broad-brimmed hat— S.W. (Deverill.) 
Brit, Brittle out. (1) Add i—fi.W. {1) Add-.-S.W. 
Broken -mouthed. Children are said to be ' broken-mouthed,' 

when they are losing their teeth.— N.W. 
Broom. ' I baiu't a-gwain to hang out the broom,' I intend to 

he very particular as to character, &c., before engaging any 

servants or iBbourers.— N.W, (Wedhampton. ) In Berks, 

'to hang th' brum out o' winder,' menus that the wife is 

away, and so the husband is at liberty to entertain any 

bachelor friends of his who like to drop in. 
Buck. Add :^At Deverill ' Bookin' ' is used instead, a ' good 

bookin' o' clothes' being n large wash.— S.W. 
Buok-hearted. Of cabbages, the same as Crow-hearted. — S.W. 

(Deverill.) 
'Budget. The leather pouch in which a mower carries hia 

whetstone.-S,W. (Deverill.) 
'Bunt-lark. The Common Bunting.— S.W. (Deverill.) 
Butteroup. Add-.—H.W. (Huish) ; S.W. (Charlton.) 
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*Butter-flower. CcUtJui palustriSy L., Marsh Marigold. 

' The watered meadows all along from Marleborough to Hungerford, 
Ramesbuiy, and Littlecot, at the later end of April, are yellow with 
butter flowers.' — Aubbey's Nat. HisL Witts, p. 51, ed. Brit. 

Buzzel-hearted. A cabbage or broccoli plant that has lost its 
eye is said to be 'buzzel-hearted.' Compare Crow-heajrted. 
— S.W. 

Caddling. Under (3) add\ — 'A caddlin' place ' is one where 
as soon as a servant begins one piece of work he or she is 
called ofif to another, and can never get a chance of finishing 
anything oflf satisfactorily. — N. & S.W. 

Call over. To publish the banns. — S.W. (DeverilL) 

Callus or CaUis. t;. To become hard, as soil in frosty weather : 
to cake together {Wilts Arch. Mag. vol. xxii. p. 109). — N. 
& S.W. 

Cank. Add\ — *{2) n. Idle gossip. 
Canker, (i) Add: — ^Also Cankie. 

Cankers. 'The baby hev a-got the cankers,* viz. white-mouth 
or thrush. — N.W. 

Carpet. Add :— 8. W. 
Cart. ^(W:— S.W. 

Chap. Add as example : — * Hev *ee zeed how thuck ther ground 
is aal chapped wi' th' dry weather ? They chaps be so gashly 
big, the young pa'tridges *ull purty nigh vail in.' 

Chin-oough. The whooping cough. — N.W. 

Chip. Add : — See Davis's Agric. of TTttts, p. 262. 

Claoker. Add : — (2) A couple of pieces of wood, rattled to- 
gether to scare birds off the crops. — N. & S.W. 

Clam. (0 ^^ over-fill and choke up anything, as a water- 
pipe. The throat sometimes gets quite ' clammed up ' with 
phlegm. — N.W. {2) To surfeit any one with food. — N.W. 
(Clyffe Pypard, &c.) 

Clamp about. To stump about noisily. — N.W. 
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Cleui-an<l- wholly. Entirely. ' 'Tes aal gone clean-au'-wliolly 

out o' slie's yead ! ' — N. W. 
Cleaty. .drf./:— S.W. 
Cainkerbolls. Balls of driwj dung or dirt in a sheep's wool. — 

&W. (WUton,&c.) 
Cloddy. Add as eramptc :—' llo'a a cloddy sart o' a chap.' 
Closweed. Add ■.—{2) Arctium Lappa, L,, Burdock,— 8. W. 
Cludgy. Clingy, aticky; used Mpecially of bad bread.— N. 

& S.W. 
CoUeta. Young cabbage plants. A man will say in spring, 

'I got a good lot o' collets, but theybean't cabbages.' — N.W. 
Come away. To spring up. — N.W. 

'Owing to the long drought [barley] Mime nwny from the gniuiid 
at different period^ wLii:h will, without doubt, matDriiilly injiiru tlin 
•amiite fur mslting purposes.'— Octraes Gaiette, Juno aa, 1893- 

Comical. Add -. — Round Warminster everything but a tom-cat 

mhe. 
Conigre. jldrf:— Other localities which may be noted nro 

Blacklands, Winterbourne Bnssett, and Mildenhall. 8oe 

Smith's Anliq. N. Wills. 
Conks, Conkers. (i) Addi-S.W. (Deverill.) (a) Add:— 

S.W. (Deverill) 
Count. Add:—S.W. (Deverill) 
Coward. Dele ", and add :— dyffe Pypard. 
*Cow-down. Add :— On the Ordnance Map there ore ' Cow- 

duwns ' marked at Deverill, Wylye, St«eple Longford, and 

Westbury. 
'Creeping Jana. Lffsimachia Nummularia, L., Moneywort. — 

N.W. (Heddington.) 
Creep-monso. To play 'creep-mouse,' to tickle babies and 

make them laugh. — N.W. 
Criddlin Pudden. A kind of pudding, made of the nubbly 

bits left over when pigs' Heck has been boiled and pounded 

and strained. Crittms in Berks.— N.W. 
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Crutch. (i) A large earthen jar, such as hutter is potted 
in. Cf. Crltch.— N. & 8. W. {Giyfle Pypard.) (2) A cheese- 
pan. — N.W. 

*Cuckoo-pint. Cardamine pratensis, L., Lady's smock. — S.W. 
(Charlton.) 



Daffy. Add ;— S.W. 

Devil's-ring, Add :— S.W. (DeverilL) 

*Devourous. Ravenous. — N.W. (Berks bord.) 

Dicky-birds. After S.W. add :— (DeverilL ) 

Dillcup. Add : — *(2) Eanunculus acris, L., Meadow Crowfoot. 
— S.W. (Charlton, Little Langford.) 

Do. To thrive (used reflexively). * He does (0 pronounced as 
in the infinitive) hissel well, dwon't he ? * said of an animal 
that does credit to its owner by the way in which it thrives. 
— N. & S.W. 

Doer. A pig that thrives well, even on poor food, is a * good 
doer,' while a * bad doer' refuses to fatten, give it what you 
will.— N. & S.W. 

Dog, how beest P Add : — Also used at Deverill, S.W. 

Dog-in-a-blanket. A roly-poly pudding — N.W. 

Dough-fig. Add:— S.W. (DeveriU.) 

* Down-lanterns. Heaps of chalk, marking the tracks from 

village to village over the downs, to prevent people going 
astray at night. — S.W. 

Drashel. Dele : — ^As two men generally work together. 

* Draw-sheave. (Pronounced Draorsheave.) A wheelwright's 

draw-knife. — S. W. 

*Druck. n. *A druck of people,' a great crowd. — S.W. 
(Wilton.) 

Drug. (i) Add :— S.W. (Deverill.) (2) Add : — Drugshoe at 
Deverill, S.W. 

Duck's-frost. Add: — Ironically used at Deverill, as, 'Ther'll 
be a frost to-night.' * Ah, a duck's-frost,' viz. none at all. 

—S.W. 



I 
I 
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Dumble. Add :— Dummil (C. ). 
Dunch-dumpling. Add : — S.W. 

'Elm-etock (Ydm^tock). A forked stick for carrying straw for 

thatching.— 8. W. 
Enemy. Anemone ncmoroso, L., Wood Anemone. SogenenJly 

used in Wilts that it aeenis advisable to note it, in spite of 

its being a. mere corruption. ^N. & S.W. 
Ent. See Ploughing terms. 

Faggot. Add :— Used as a general term of abuse. — S.W. 

Falling. Add: — This requires some slight modification. 'We'm 
a-gwain to ha' a vallen ' seems to be restricted to snow ; but 
when there is some doubt as to what sort of weather is 
coming, the phrase would be 'A vuUen o' zum zart,' or ' zum 
vallen,' thus covering snow, rain, or hail 

•Feggy. Fair. — N.W., obsolete, 

'Their peraoiiB [in North Wilts] are generally plump and feggy.' — 
Awbhkt'b Nat. Hist. Wilts, p. ii, ed. Bri(. 

FiddlflT'a-money. Small change (threepenny and foui-penny 
bits).— N. & 8.W. 

'Fiddle-atioks. Scrophularia aiptatka, L., Water Figwort. — 
S.W. (Little Langford.) 

Fighting- cocks. Add : — Platdugo lanceoUUa, L., Ribwort Plan- 
tain.— S.W. (Charlton.) 

Firk. (a) .4rf<?:— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Flashy heats. Hot flushes, that come and go when one is 
feverish and weak, as a woman after her confinement. — 
N.W. 

Flask. A limp straw-basket used to carry food and tools. 
Used in GIouc, — 8.W., occasionally. 

Flip, Flip-tongned. Smooth-spoken, glib. — N.W. 

Folly. Add: — In Berks the word is frequently applied to 
a round clump of fir-trees on a hill. 

For. .i(M:— S.W. 

Friggle. .4.W: S.W. (Deverill.) 
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*Farze-tacker (Yuzz-iacker). Saxkola rvhetra, the Whincliat. 
— S.W. 

Fussicky. Fussy, fidgetty.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard, &c.) 

GaUows-gate. Add :— S. W. (Deverill.) 

G-awley. adj. Patchy : used especially of root-crops that grow 
unequally. - S. W., in common use. 

Gkty. Add: — (2) In good health. 'I do veel main gay 
agean 'smarnin*, but I wur gashly bad aal laas' wick wi' th* 
rheumatiz.'— N. & S.W. 

G^t out. To 'get out' a drawn or carriage in the water 
meadows is to clean it well out and make up the banks. 
To 'get out' a set of posts and rails is to cut them out 
and prepare them for putting up. — N. & S.W. 

G-ibbles. Add : — Underground Onions. 

*Oillifiower-gras8. Carex glaiAca, L., and Carex panicea^ L. — 

N.W., obsolete. 

* In Bradon Forest growes ... a blew grasse they call July-flower 
grasse, which cutts the sheepes mouthes, except in the spring.' — 
Aubrey's Nat. Hist, Wilts, p. 49, ed. Brit. 

*GHpsy-nut8. Hips and haws. — S.W. (near Trowbridge.) 
Girls. ^^:— S.W. (DeveriU.) 

Good liver. A person who lives an exceptionally good and 
pious life. — N.W. 

Good-living. Leading a very pious life. *Her wur alius 
a good-living sart o' a 'ooman.' — N.W. 

Grained. Add : — Grinted in Berks. 

Gramfer (or Granfer) Grig. Awoodlouse. At Deverill, S.W., 

children try to charm it into curling up, when held in the 

handy by singing : — 

'Granfer Grig killed a pig, 
Hung un up in corner ; 
Granfer cried and Piggy died. 
And all the fun was over.' 

Granny (or Granny's) Nightcap. Add : — *(5) Gcum riixde^ 
L., Water Avens. — S.W. (Little Langford.) 
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G-rigger oake. Fine paste spread thin like a pancake, and 
baked on a gridiron over a mass of glowing wood-coals. — 
S.W. 

Ground, Add :— S. W. 

'^Gubbam. Dele ' Should not this be adj, instead of n. ? ' and 
add : — Also used in Glouc. as a noun. 

Gufls. (2) Add:S,W. 

Hack, (i) Add : — To hoe ; frequently used in S. Wilts. 

Hackle. (2) Add : — Haokle, and sometimes Shaolile, are used 
at Deverilly while elsewhere in S. Wilts Bee-hackle is the 
word employed. 

Hames. Dele 'in drawing/ and add ' with staples to take the 

traces.* 
Hand. (3) Add :- S.W. (Deverill.) 
Hand-staff. Add :— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Hanging-post. Add :— S.W. (Deverill), where Har is seldom 
used. 

Hanglers. Add : — In Deverill, a hook used for this purpose is 
known as *a bangles.' — S.W. 

Har. Add: — S.W. (Deverill, occasionally.) 

HarL Add :— Hardle is also used in S. Wilts. 

^Harvest-man. A kind of Spider with long legs. — S.W. 
(DeverilL) 

Heal. Add : — A house is said to be * unhealed,' or uncovered, 
when the thatch has been stripped oflf by a storm. — S.W. 
(Deverill.) 

Hearken-back. To recall.— N. & S.W. 

Heartless. Addi—S.W, (Deverill.) 

Heaver. Add: — *Van, heavier, caffin or caving rudder, the 
winnowing fan and tackle ' (D.). 

Hill-trot. Add: — *(3) Anihriscus sylvestris, Hoffm., Wild 
Beaked-Parsley.— S.W. (Charlton.) 

* Hitch off. To release horses from work.— S.W. 

o 2 
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'^'Honey-pot. A children's game, in which one child lifts 
another. — S.W. 

Hop-about. Add : — S.W. 

'^'Hopped. Cracked, as a boiler, by heat. — S.W. (Deverill.) 

Huek down. To beat down in bargaining. 'I hucked un 
down vrom vive shillin' to vower an' zix.* Formerly used 
at Clyffe Pypard, but not known there now. — N.W. 

Huckmuck. (3) Add:— S.W. (Deverill). Add:— {4) 

V, To mess about. — S.W. 

* Hun-barrow (or -barrer). A tumulus. — S.W. 
'*'Hunger-bane. To starve to death. See Bane. — Obsoleta 

' At Bradfield and Draoot Cerne is such vitriolate earth . . . [which] 
makes the land so soure, it bears sowre and austere plants ... At 
summer it hunger-banes the sheep : and in winter it rotts them.' — 
Aubrey's Nat. Hist. WiltSy p. 35, ed. Brit. 

*Idle. Full of fun. — S. W. 

It. Sometimes used in a peculiar way, as ' We'm best be 
gwain, hadn't it?' or, 'We can aal on us ha' a holiday 
to-day, can't it ? '—S.W. 

Jack-and-bis-team. Add : — S.W. (Deverill) ; also Jaok-and- 
his-team-goin'-to-pity the constellation's motion seeming to 
be from Deverill towards Badstock collieries, as if it were 
a farmer's team going by night to fetch coal thence. — S.W. 
(Deverill.) 

Jag. Add: — (2) *Wull, to be shower, they chrysantiuns is 
beautiful I They be aal in a jag I ' i. e. all out in large 
heads of flowers. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

Jerry-shop. A * Tommy-shop,' conducted on the truck system, 
now illegal. Much used about Swindon at the time the 
railway was being made thera — Obsolete. 

*Jiffle. Add : — Mr. F. M. Willis writes us that he once heard 
this word used in connexion with a horse, when a bad rider 
who was pulling its head about was told not to jiffle it. 



Job, or Jobble about. To do little joba. ■ I eain't do i 

jobble about now.'— N.W. 
■July-flower grass. See 'aUlyflower-graas. 

EiBS-me-quiok. Add-.—S.'W. (Deverill.) 

Lady-cow. Add :— S.W. 

liily, or Lilies. Addt — '(3) llanuncuJus ijqualilis, L., Water 
Crowfoot. -S.W. (Charlton.) 

Linnard. A linnet, as 'a brown linnanl,' 'a green linnard.' 
Formerlyused at Clyffe Pypard, where, however, it is obsolete. 
the pronunciation there now being distinctly Linnut. Con- 
versely, orchard becomes archet. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard, tec.) 

Long-winded. ^rfrf:— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Lorda-and-Ladies. Add: — The purple apad ices ore the 'Lords,' 
and tlie yellow or very light-coloured ones the ' Ladies.' 



Haggotty-pie. Add :— At Deverill, thirty years ago, there 
was a nuraery rhyme as follows : — 

' Hushaby, Imby, the b^gar shnn't Lnve 'w, 

Nu ID ore shall the maggot ty. pie ; 
Tlie rooka nor tho ravens Bhnn't carr' theu to liciivcn. 
So hunhttby, baby, by-by.' 

Mandrake. Bryonia d'mka, L., White Bryony. The root is 

popularly sup]>osed to be Mandrake. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard, 

Heddington. ) 

Uask. To collect acorns. A variant of mosf. — N.W. (Potteme.) 

Usit. The spleen of a pig, which forms a favourite diah when 

stuffed.— N. & S.W. 

laid'a-Way. The MUky Way.— S.W. (DeveriU.) 

Mimp. To make believe, to sliam. ' Look at she a-settin' up 

ther, minipin' ! ' idling, playing the fine lady. — N. S S.W, 

An exclamation, used like 'snaw, as ' I'U ketch thee, 

;'^Note that well. See Barnes, Ghssari/ to Poems. — 

S.W. (DeveriU.) 
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''^ Monkey Must. Melampprum arvensc, L., Cow-wheat. — N.W. 
(Heddington.) 

Mump. To sulk. * How terT)le mumping she do look ! ' — 

N.W. 

Nammet-bag. . A luncheon-bag.— S.W. 

Neok-headland. Add :— Common at DeverilL— S.W. 

Noddy. Weakly, ailing. — N.W. 

Nog. Add : — Also used of a lump of cheese, &c. — S.W. 

Not-cow. Add :— S.W. 

Nunoheon. Add\ — About Salisbury Nuncheon is between lo 
and 10.30 a.m., and again at 4 p.m., and is a very smaU 
meal, merely a piece of bread and glass of beer, while 
Nam met is at 12, and is equivalent to dinner. 

Off. * A can't be oflF puttin' up a covey o* partridges, if so be 
as a goes whoam athert Four-Acre,' L e. he cannot possibly 
help doing it. — N.W. 

Out. n. The outcome or result of an attempt to do a thing. 
' A offered vor to do some draishin', but a made a ter'ble poor 
out on't,* L e. he had little to show for his labour. — N.W. 

Parson's nose. A goose's tail, when served up at table. — N.W. 
(Clyffe Pypard.) 

Peter Grievous. Add :— Children who look as if they thought 
themselves sadly * put upon * by their elders are said to be 

* Peter-grievous.' 

Pigs. (2) Add : — In Berks wood-lice are called Church-pigs. 

*Pimple, Pumple. The head. Used by children. — S.W. 
(Doverill). 

^ Pisty-poll. A child riding with his legs on your shoulders is 
said to be carried *a pisty-poll.' — S.W. (DeverilL) 

Ploughing terms. The first furrows ploughed are those 

* veered out' to mark the * lands.' On each side of this 

* veering out' furrow a fresh furrow is ploughed, turning 
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ihe uavth into it. This is 'topping up,' ui- 'shiitling the 
tup up.'iiud becomes the centre and highest point of thu 
* land.' When the " Innds ' have been all but ploughed, there 
remains between them a atrip, two fuiTows wide, still un- 
ploughed. This is "the Ent,' and is halved by the plough, 
one half being turned up one way, and the other half the 
other way. There remains then a furrow juat twice the 
ordinary width. The plough is taken down this, and half 
of it is turntH] up again un one side, the reault being a uari'ow 
furrow some inches deeper than any other, eullod the ' Zid- 
furrer' or Seed-funwv.— N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
Flomb. "A plumb man,' an upright man, one who always 

keeps his word. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
■PoUy Dishwasher. 3f(j/a('i7(a, The Wagtail.— S.W. (Deveriil. ) 
'Fot-hangel. The same as Hanglers, q.v, — S.W, (Deveriil.) 
Priok-timber. Euimi/mus Ewvpaeus, L., Spindle-tree. — N. & 
8.W., ol>8olete. 

' Prick-tinilwr , . . i 
butclii^rs ijut' make i-kcv 
iw other wwHi will doc ; 
— AuBRIv's ft'al. tlial, W 

Puny. TuiTiipa sometimes get quite 'purry,' i.e. become 
spongy and bad and full of holes. Perhaps a pontra<:tion of 
Itunislicd (perished). — N.W. 



'aufii 



nspenlnll.v in Nortli Wilts. Thf 
iL'cause it iloth Dot taint the indole 

wlience it bath l)ie Qame<.>rprii;k'tiiabi'r.' 

. 56, ed. Brit. 



*Qaag. n. A shake, a state of trembling. ' He 's all of a quag 

with fear.'-S.W. 
'Quean. AiMz—S.'W. (Deveriil.) 
Quob. {3) Add :— 8. W. (Deveriil.) 
Quobble. n, and v. After being a long while at the wa^li- 

tnb a woman's hands are apt to get 'all in a quobble,' or 

' ter'ble quobbled,' that is, shrivelled and drawn and wrinkled 

up. 8ee 80b.— N.W. 



Bamblers. Potatoes left by chance in the gi-ound. which toiut^ 
up again the next year. — N^W. 
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*Bainmil-ohee8e. Cheese made of raw unskimmed milk. — S. W. 
Bamp. Add: — (2) v. To rage, as 'My bad tootk just about 
ramped aal laas' night.' — N.W. 

Bamping. Add : — (2) Of pain, violent, raging. * I wur in that 
rampin' pain, I didn't know whur to get to.' — N.W. 

'*'B>ook-worm. A cockchafer grub. — Obsolete. 

'I have heard knowing countreymen affirme that rooke-wormes, 
which the crows and rookes doe devour at sowing time, doe turn to 
chafers.' — Aubbet's Nat, Hist. Wilts, p. 67, ed. Brit. 

*Round market. See quotation. 

* Warminster is exceeding much frequented for a round corn-market 
on Saturday.' — Aubbet's Nat. Hist, Wilts, p. 114, ed. Brit. 

Buck. (!)♦*• A crease in a stocking, &c. — N.W. 

(2) V, To crease or wrinkle up. * My shirt wur aal iiicked 
up under my arms, an' I cudden' kip un down nohow.' — 
N.W. (3) Hence, to rub and gall. * Thuck ther new boot 
hev a-rucked she's heel ter'ble bad.' — N.W. 

*Buddook. Sylvia ruhecula, Eobin Redbreast. In common use 
at Warminster, though unknown a few miles away. — S.W. 

*Bumpled-skein. Add : — Used of a tradesman's books, when 
badly kept and hard to balance. — N.W. (Glouc. bord.) 

Sankersy Shankers, or Sinkers. Stockings without feet. — 
N.W. See The Scouring of the White Horse, ch. vi. p. i28> 

Sar. Add : — *(3) To earn. See note on Akerman, in Ellis's 
English Dialects, p. 29. 

Sorinohet. A scrap of food, a shred of stuff, &c — N.W. (Huish.) 

Scroop. (i) w. A saving or miserly person. — N.W. 

(2) v. To save up, to screw and scrape. — N.W, 

Seed-furrow. See Ploughing terms. 

Serve. See Bar. 

Shacketty. Ricketty, shaky. — N.W. 

'^Shackle. The straw covering of a hive. A sibilated form of 
nacJde, q.v.— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Shall. To walk crookedly or awkwardly, to shamble along. — 
N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 
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'Shame-faoed Maiden. Adri -.^'(2) Ornifluif/alHvi umhfUnlum, 

L., Spiked Star •^t Bethlehem.— S.W. (Little Langford.) 
Bbankers. See Bankers. 
Shatter. To acatter, to sprinkle. 'Shatter th' pepper well 

auvern, do'eeT— N.W. 
Shattering. A sprinkling. 'Put just a shatterin' on't,'— N.W, 
'Shirpings. The rough grass and weeds by the river banks, 

which cannot be mown with the scythe, and have to be cut 

aftorwaids with a sickle. — S.W. (Salisbury.) 
Short. Tender, Roast mutton ought to 'eat short.' — N.W. 
'Sbreeving. Picking up windfalls, &c, in an orchard. — S.W. 
Shrimpy. Shrivelled, poor.— N, & S.W. 
'Shrovy. Puny, as 'What a shrovy child I ' Cp. S/iriei% 

applied in Hants to stuiT with some of the threads pulled 

out.— S.W. (Deverill.) 
Shucky. Rough, jolty : used of roads when the surface is 

frozen and rutty.^N.W. 
ShufSe. To hurry along. ' I wur shufllin' to gut whoam avore 

dree.' Cf. Bhuffot.— N.W. 
Sinkers. See Sankera. 
Slink. Bad diseased meat. 
•Sloot. To defraud.— N.W. (Berks bord.) 
Sloz, Slocks, (a) To wear out clothes by careless use of 

them. Compare Hock about. — N.W. 
'Slut's- farthings. Small hard lumps in badly kneaded bread. 
Snake-stones. Fossil Ammonites. — N.W., occasionally still 



■About tvra or three miles from the Devises aro found in a pitt 
enako-stones (Oamua ammonia) no biggc^r than a sixpence, of a bluck 
ciilour,' — ^Audset'b KnI. Iliit. Wills, p. 45, ed. Brit. 

'In this parish [Woolton BasBett] nre found delicate innkeBtouHB nf 
* reddish gray.' — JacuoiTb Aubn^, p, 304. 

Snog. Well, in health, comfortable. ' I be main glad to hire 
as your missus be so snug [is doing so wellj a'ter her 
confinement.'— N. W. 
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Sob. To sodden with wet. Cf. Sobbled.— N.W. 
'^ Split-house. A joint tenancy ? 

* Whereas we . . . being inhabitants of the town of Marlborough . . . 
have ... for many years past, fed and depastured our mares and 
geldings, two to each inhabitant not being certificate men nor split 
houses, in the said earl's Forest of Savcmak, &c.' — 1790, Agistment 
Deed as to Savernake Forest, quoted in Waylen's History of Marihoroughf 
p. 421. 

Spray. To splay a sow, when set aside for fattening. —N.W. 

*Squalling8y Squailens. Ungathered apples. — S.W. 

Staid, ^e^: — Sometimes applied to an old horse or other 
animal. 

*StarB-and-garterB. OmithogcUum umhellatum, L., Star of 
Bethlehem. — N.W. (Heddington.) 

Starvation cold. Extremely cold. See Starve. — S.W. 

Steart. (i) Add: — Used at Salisbury by a gas-fitter of the 
small projection turned by the gas-key. 

"Stipe, Steip. Add: — Steep. — S.W., still in use about 
Salisbury. 

^Strikes. Segments of iron for wheel-binding. - S.W. 

Stubs. (4) Add:-S.W. 

Studdly. Add : — also Stoodly. 

* Sucker {Zucker), A spout from the roof. — S.W. 

Summer-folds. Freckles which come in summer time. — N.W. 

Tear. Add : — Mr. Powell writes us that at Deverill this is 
still used of breaking crockery, &c. — S.W. 

Teart. {^) Add : — Acrimonious. Tort in Aubrey. 

*The North Wilts horses, and other stranger horses, when they 
come to driiike of the wator of Chalko-river, they will sniff and snort, 
it is so cold and tort.' — Aubrey's Nat. Hist. WiltSj pp. 23 24, ed. Brit. 

'This rivcrwater [Chalke stream] is so acrimonious, that strange 
horsi^s when they are watered here will snuff and snort, and cannot 
well drinke of it till they have been for some time used to it.' — Ibid. 
p. 28. 

Terrify. *{^) Add : — This is a Gloucestershire use of the word. 
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*Thee and Thou. (i) *He thee*d and thou'd us,' said of 
a clergyman who was very familiar with his flock. — S.W. 
(2) V. To abuse violently, to insult a person by nddressing 
him in the second person singular. A man complained of 
the way in which his neighbours had been abusing him, the 
climax of it all being reached when they began to ' thee and 
thou ' him.— N. & S.W. 

Thetches. ^dd:— Thatch. Vicia sativGy L.— S.W. (Charlton.) 
All vetches are known as * Thetches ' or * Thatches ' in Wilts, 
being *Blue,' * Yellow,' or *Red' Thetches according to the 
colour of the flower. 

Thread-the-needle. A very complicated form of this children's 
game is played at Deveiill, under the name of Dred-th'-wold- 
'ooman's-needle. - S.W. 

" ThunderHStones. Nodules of iron pyrites. ^Himderstones, 
q.v., may be merely a misreading of the MS. 

'Thunder-stones, as the vulgar call them, arc a pyrites ; their flhren 
do all tend to the centre. They are found at Broad Chalke frequently.' 
— Aubrey's Nat Hi>^t. WtiUy p 40, ed. Brit. 

Tine. Add : — (6) To collect and bum couch and weeds in the 
fields.— N.W. 

* What 'ould thy husband do ... if thee was too vino to turn hay, 
or go tinin' or leazin'?' — Dark, ch. xv. 

^Tippertant. A young upstart. — S.W. 

*Trip. A brood or flock, as *A vine trip o' vowels (fowls).' 
In a MS. in the Bodleian a herd of tame swine is defined as 
a trip, while one of wild swine is a sounder. — S.W. (Deverill.) 

♦Tucky. Sticky. —S.W. 

*Tiiming-the-barreL A game in which two children stand 
back to back, locking their arms behind them, and lifting 
each other by turns from the ground.— S.W. (Deverill.) 

Under-creep. r. To get the upper hand of by dec<.'it, to over- 
reach any one. — S.W. (Britford and Hamham.) 

^Undergpround Shepherd. Orchis mascula, L., Early Purple 
Orchis.— S.W. (Charlton.) 

Unhealed. See HeaL 
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Vitty. Close, closely. Cp. yJ%, Eph. iv. i6. — N.W. 
^Wamiag-stone. Add : — 

' The bakers take a certain pebble, which they put in the vaulture 
of their oven, which they call the warning-stone : for when that is 
white the oven is hot/ — A.ubret'8 Nat HisL WStSj p. 43, ed. Brit. 

'*'Water-sparrow. ScUicaria phragmUiSj the Sedge Warbler. 
Cp. Bpook-Bparrow. — S.W. (Deverill.) 

Whinnook. To whimper. — N.W. 

Whinnooky. A whinnocky child is one that is always ailing 
and whimpering. — N.W. (Clyffe Pypard.) 

White-Hvered. Add :— S. W. (Deverill.) 

Winter-Btiiff. Winter-greens. — N.W. 

*Witoh-hazel. Ulmus montana, Sm. 

' In Yorkshire is plenty of trees, which they call elmee ; but they 
are wich-hazells, as we call them in Wilts.' — Aubbxy's ^o^ Hisi, Wilis, 
p. 54, ed. Brit. 

Wrastle. Add : — Measles, for instance, * wrastles ' all over the 
face very quickly. 

*Zwail. To shake about : to swing the arms. — S.W. 
^Deverill, &c.) 
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We have thought it advisable to supplement the brief 
examples of folk-talk which will be found in the body of this 
work by a few somewhat longer specimens, which may be 
taken as accurately representing the speech current at the pre- 
sent time among the villages in North Wilts. Mr. Slow has 
kindly added a similar specimen for South Wilts. The extracts 
from Akerman exemplify the North Wilts speech of some fifty 
or sixty years ago. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE GENUINE REMAINS OP 

WILLIAM LITTLER 

By J. T. Akerman. 

(From Wiltshire Tales, pp. 165-179.) 

[North WUts.] 

I. 

There be two zarts 0' piple in this here world ov cum: they as 
works ael day lang and ael the year round, and they as dwon*t work 
at aeL The difference is jist a graat a-year, and they as dwon't work 
at ael gets the graat — that's zartin ! 

^ William Little was a shepherd in North Wilts, and was an old man 
when Akerman was a boy. 
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II. 

IVs oondervul to me how thengs do move about whenever a body's 
got a drap o* zummut in*8 yead. Last harrest, a*ter zupper, at th* 
house yander, I walked whoam by myzelf, and zeed the moon and 
the zeven stars dancin' away like vengeance. Then they girt elmen 
trees in the close was a dancin* away like Bill lies and his mates 
at a morris. ' My zarvice to 'e,* zays I ; * I haups you won't tread 
on my twoes ; ' zo I went drough a sheard in th' hedge, instead o* 
goin* drough th* geat. Well, when I got whoam, I managed to vind 
the kay-hole o* th' doower— but 'twas a lang time ^ore I could get 
un to bide still enough, — and got up stayers. Massy upon us ! the 
leetle table (I zeed un very plain by the light o' th* moon) was 
runnin* round th' room like mad, and there was th' two owld chayers 
runnin' a'ter he, and by and by, round comes the bed a'ter they two. 
* Ha ! ha ! ' zays I, * that's very vine ; but how be I to lay down 
while you cuts zich capers ? * Well, the bed comed round dree 
times, and the vowerth time I drowd myzelf flump atop ov un ; but 
in th' mamin' I vound myzelf laying on the vloor, wi' acl me duds 
on ! I never could make out this. 

III. 

I've alius bin as vlush o' money as a twoad is o' veathers; but, 
if ever I gets rich, I'll put it ael in Ziszeter bank, and not do as owld 
Smith, the miller, did, comin' whoam vrom market one nite. Martal 
avraid o' thieves a was, zo a puts his pound-bills and ael th' money 
a'd a got about un, in a hole in the wall, and the next mamin* a' 
couldn't remember whereabouts 'twas, and had to pull purty nigh 
a mile o' wall down before a* could vind it. Stoopid owld wosbird ! 

IV. 

Owld Jan Wilkins used to zay he alius cut's stakes when a went 
a hedgin*, too lang ; bekaze a' cou'd easily cut 'em sharter if a wanted, 
but a* couldn't make um langer if 'em was cut too shart. Zo zays I ; 
zo I alius axes vor more than I wants. Iv I gets that, well and good ; 
but if I axes vor little, and gets less, it's martal akkerd to ax a zecond 
time, d'ye kneow ! 

' V. 

Maester Thame used to zay as how more vlies was cot wi' zugar 
or honey than wi' vinegar, and that even a body's enemies med be 
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when a lun Jigis tke JMckam one 
ror th* deriL mud eot vn bj tli' ear. 
joor horn, sir), njB Jem. 



WYxdft. Jim Pinniger teemed to thenk to tock 

night. Jem tnk th* beairst 
Zmmff ftr hmtrw. ^«r* iSof\> 



Old DeB was drank for dree dart together last Tjimmaii> and a laid 
down hj the doower. and wanted zomebody to haold nn. When thej 
axed if a*d ha* a leetle drap mwore. a*d zeng oot^ ' Noa. noa« I wont 
ha' a drap.'— * Do'e/ mid they, — *do'e ha' a drap mwore,'— * Noa, 
I wont, not a dxap,' a granted. At last another tried nn, and then 
th' owld bwoy cried ont, * Noa, I can*t get a dxap mwore down m' : — 
drow't auTer mVeace ! ' 

YII. 

Measter Goddin osed to say as how childem costed a sight o* money 
to breng am np, bat 'twas all veiy well whilst um was leetle, and 
racked th' mother, bat when am began to suck the vather, Hwas 
nation akkerd. 

VIIL 

Measter Cass, and his zan Etherd, went to Lonnun a leetle time 
zence ; and when am got to their journey's ind, Measter Cuss misseil 
a girt passel a carr'd wi' un to th' cwoach. 'Lor', gather !' layn 
Etherd, * I zeed an drap out at 'Vize ! ' (Devizes.) 



IX. 

When I was a young man I had a dog, a precious 'cute un a was 
too ! A'd catch a hare like a grayhound. I've cot a scare o' rabbuts 
wi* bin in one night. By and by zomebody zays to the kippur, thuck 
William's got a dog as plays th' devil wi' ael th' game. Zo th' kippur 
comes up to m' one day, and zays, zays he, * Maester Little, thuck 
dog o' youm's a bad un ; a gwos huntin', Pm towld.' * Lar bless'e ! * 
zays I, *a wou'dn't harm a mouse, that a wou'dn't.*— * Dwon't 
Vlieve it ! * zays he. ' Come along wi' I by thuck copse yonder.' 
Zo as us walked alang, up jumps a hare and away a scampors. 
'Hollo! hollo!* zaya I to the dog, but a slunk behind m' rfireotly 
wi*8 tail between's legs. ' Ha ! ' zays th' kippur, * I biieves *o now, 
Little. Them as zays your dog hunts be liars, that's zartin. Til 
be cussed if I dwon't thenk a's vrightened o' th' game, that I do ! ' 
and zo a walked away, and wished m' good marnin'.-**Zo, ho!' 
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thought I ; ' you be 'nation 'cute, you be, Mftester Eippur. If 
instead o* ** hollo ! " I'd a cried " coom hedder ! " a*d a run a*ter thuck 
hare like mad ! ' 

[Note. — ^The point of this story is that the poacher s dog had been 
trained to understand the usual orders in exactly the opposite sense, 
as the Devonshire smugglers* horses were in old days. Thus, the 
more a smuggler called on his horse to stop, when he was challenged 
by an Excise oflScer, the faster it would gallop off, the owner all the 
while apparently endeavouring to check it but really urging it on. 
See Mrs. Bray's Description of Devon,] 



*How far d'e cal't to Zirencester, my friend?' zays a Cockney 
genelman one day to owld Pople, as a wor breakin' stwones on th' 
road. ' Dwont kneow zich a please,' zays he, scrattin*8 yead, ' never 
yeard on't avore ! * — * What ! * zays the genelman, * never heard 
o' Zirencester ? * — ' Noa,' zays he, * I aint' — * Why, it's the next 
town.' 'Haw! haw!' zays Pople ; *you means Ziszeter; why 
didn't'e zay so? it's about vower mile off.' — He was a rum owld 
customer, thuck owld Pople. One day zomebody axed un how var*t 
was to Ziszeter. *Ho! dree miles this weather.' (It was nation 
dirty and slippy.) * Why so ? ' zaid the man to'n ; * Ho, it's about 
two miles in vine weather; but when it's hocksey, like this, we 
allows a mile vor zlippin' back ! ' 



THE HAENET AND THE BITTLE. 
By J. Y. Akerman. 

[North WUts.] 

A Hamet zet in a hollow tree, — 

A proper spiteful twoad was he, — 

And a merrily zung while a did zet 

His stinge as zharp as a baganet, 

* Oh, who's zo bowld and \derce as I ? — 

I years not bee, nor wapse, nor vly ! ' 

Chorus— Ohj who's zo bowld, etc. 
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A Bittle up thuck tree did clim', 
And Bcamvully did luk at him. 
Zays he, * Zur Hamet, who giv' thee 
A right to zet in thuck there tree ? 
Although you zengs so nation vine, 
I teire it's a house o' mine.' 

C7M>rM« -Although you zengs, etc. 

The Harnet's conscience velt a twinge, 
But growin* bould wi' his long stinge, 
Zays he, * Possession's the best law, 
Zo here th* shasn't put a claw. 
Be off, and leave the tree to me : 
The Mixen's good enough vor thee ! * 
Chorus— Be off, and leave, etc. 

Just then a Yuccle passin' by 

Was axed by them their cause to try. 

• Ha ! ha ! it*s very plain,' zays he, 

* They'll make a vamous nunch for me ! ' 
His bill was zharp, his stomack lear, 

Zo up a snapped the caddlin pair. 
Chorus— Eia bill was zharp, etc. 



MOBALt 

All yon as be to law inclined, 
This leetle story bear in mind ; 
For if to law you ever gwo. 
You'll vind they'll alius zarve'e zo ; 
Toull meet the vate o' these 'ere two: 
They'll take your cwoat and carcass too ! 
Chorus— YovL^U meet the vate, etc. 

From WiUshirt Tides, pp. 96-97. 

[A phonetic version of this song, representing the Chippenham 
dialect, will be found at pp. 28, 29 of Ellis's English Dialects- their 
Sounds and Homes, where it is pointed oat thai stinge (with g soft) 
appears to have been invented by Akerman for the sake of the rhyme 
here.] 
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Frtm THE VARGESES. 
Bt J. T. Akebxan. 

[North Wilts.] 

' Now, do*e plaze to walk in a bit, zur, and rest'e, and dwont*e 
mind my measter up agin th* chimlej earner. Poor zowl an bin, 
beVe a bin despert ill ever zence t*otber nigbt, wben a wur tuk 
terble bad wi* tb' rbeumatiz in's legs and stummick. He'vc a bin 
and tuk dree bottles o' doctor's stuff; but Til be wbipped if a do 
simbly a bit th* better var*t. Lawk, zur, but I be main scrow to be 
ael in zicb a caddie, ael alang o' they childem. TheyVe a bin 
a leasin, and wben um coomed wboame, they ael tuk and drowed 
the cam ael among th' vire stuff, and zo here we be, ael in a muggle 
like. And you be lookin* middlinish, zur, and ael as if'e was 
shrammed. Til take and bleow up th* vire a mossel; but what 
be them bellises at ? here they be slat a-two ! and here's my yeppum 
they've a'bin and searched, and I've a-got narra 'nother 'gin Zunday 
besepts thisum !' — Wiltshire Tales, pp. 137-8. 

THOMAS'S WIVES. 

[North Wilts : Olyffe Pypard.] 

' Lawk aw ! if 'tean't Thomas ! and how be you ? I han't seen'ee 
fur a lenth 0' time. — An' they tells I as you've a got a new missis 
agean ! That's the vowerth, yun it ? * 

' Ees, I 'spose te-uz. Thur, didden sim right 'snaw wi'out a 'ooman 
down thur, 'tes sich a girt gabbom place thuck wold house. Do zim 
zart 0' unkid to bide thur by yerself. Tes so lonesome, perticler 
night-times. Thur yun*t narra naighber aniest 'ee, an' if a body wur 
ill ur any thin' o* that, 'tud be just about a job 'snaw.' 

* An ' do the new missis shoot'ee main well ? ' ' 

'Aw thur, I han't got nothen to zaay agen th' 'ooman. Th* 
'ooman*s wull enough as fur as I knaaws on. Her's a decent staid 
body 'snaw. 'Tean't likely as I wur a gwain to hae no bans wi* none 
0' they giglettin' wenchen - they got so many 'oonderments to 'em 
when they be so young.' 

'An' 'cordin' as I da hire tell on't her've a got a bit 0' money 
saved, haven' her ? ' 

' 0' course her got summat 'snaw, but Lor' bless 'ee ! tean't nothen 
near as much as vawk says for.' 
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' Willi, 'tean't no odde to I, but they wiie a. zoajin' up at public 
aa oal your wives had Kammut when they come to you ; an' they did 
zaay aa you miist ha' made a main good thing out on't wi" one an' 

'What^od it) it to hearken to they? I tell'ee what 'tea — What 
wi' bringin' on 'em in an' carr'n on 'em out, 'tean't but tuiry leetle 
profit to't 1 ' 

E. H. G. 



MANSLAUGHTER AT 'VIZE 'SIZES. 
[North Wilts r DeinceB.] 

Couniel, What do you know about this caae ? 

Wilnrgs. Wtat do'ee zaay ? I be zo hard o' hirin'. I caan't hire 
nothen, wi'out I coisi^b handier to 'ee. 

Counsel. What did you see the prisoner do ? 

Witnt^. Aw ! I tell'd "ee avore as I zeed it aat. I wurden no 
furder awaay vrom un then I be vrom thuck owld gent tbur [the 
Jndge]. Bill Stevens he come out an' a zaaya, laays be, ' I'll bre&k 
thee minuord vor the' !' an' a offer'd to hit on wi' a graft as he wur 
a carr'n. An' Jim he up wi' he's ahowl an' hut un auver tli' yead 
wi't. An' if hf hadden a hut he, he'd a hut ht, an' if he'd a hut he 
as he but be, he'd a killed Ac, 'ated o' lu killin' he 1 That's aal as I 






.n't! 



HOW OUR ETHEBD GOT THE PEWRE8Y. 

[North Wilts : Hilinarlon.] 

Etherd he bin iart o' rough fur this long time, wuver he never bin 
not to say well fince bo wur bad wi' the influenzy las' year. A 
ketched a cowld the day aa thuck rain wur. A wur up at bill wi' the 
ship oat in the bleat, an' a cudden get into the succour uowur, and 
vor aal as he wur droo wet he wur foc'd to bide in't aal day. An* 
when a cum whoam at night a saye to 1, ' Mary,' a eaya, ' I feels 
Irr'blr middlin'. I got a mind to ha' a bit o' zupper an gwo to bed.' 
Wnll, I got un out the berd an' cheese out o' the pantemy, but do 
yoa thenk as he end yeat or a mossel on't ? not if anybody had 
a gied ho the v^trfd, a cudden't, a said. An' a eimmed zart o' 
aliTanimed wi' tho cowld, an' a did kip on a coughin a'ter he got into 
bed, and simniin to I a never stopped till the clock hut dree, and then 
that rampin pain cum on at such a rate in hes lide, as be didden 
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knaw war to get to, nur what to do. An' that follered on aal day, 

and I cudden get un to take next akin to nothin', and alius a wantin 

sammut to drenk. That wur aal he's cry. Thar I made shower as 

he'd a died avore the doctor come. Bill he went in to fetch an, bat 

a never come till Vriday aatemoon, and a said as he'd a got the 

pewresy and he'd send an along a bottle o' medecine, bat Etherd 

he wudden take it 'snaw, fur a said twem't nuthen in this trurT but 

a drop o' water wi' some peppermint in't or summat o' that. An' 

Sally Moore her come in wi' some hoss-fat as come out o' thuck owld 

boss o' Mas' John's as yuII in the pit, an' her 'suaded I to rub some o* 

that into un, an' that sim to do he more good bless'ee thun aal the 

doctor's medecine. Waver the doctor he come agean isterday mam in*, 

and a axed un how a wur. An' a spawk up bless'ee and telled un 

straight as twem't nor a mozzel o' good fur he to zend n6 more o' 

thuck stuff as he zent avore, fur a zaid as twem't wuth a louse's liver ! 

The doctor he didden like ut vuny well, but a telled I as he'd channge 

it, an' zo a did. A let the bwoy ride back along wi' un, an' a brought 

back this yer bottle wi' summat wrote on't. But thur I bean't no 

scholard, and the bwoy he cudden rade it, but a zaid as the doctor 

tell'd he as a wurden to take but one spoonvull on't once in vower 

hours. Zo I gied un a dawse, but he 'suaded I to gie un two spoon- 

vulls, and I'll warn as a hadden a took ut vive minutes avore twer aal 

atcter'n—hacky bully ^ an* zidesi Now that's what I caals zome o' the 

right zart that, and I got faith as that'll do he good ! 

E. H. Q. 



GWOIN' RAYTHER TOO FUR WI' A VEYTHER 

[North 'Wilts: Olyffe Fypard.] 

My veyther now, he never 'oudden yeat none o' this here Hostilian 
meftt nor nuthen o' that. I axed un one day why a 'oudden, and 
a zes, * Do meak I shrill, the vuny sight on't do— they tells I as*t do 
come vrom wur the War is, an' 'tea made o' souldiers a pretty deal 
on't. Wuver nobody shan't 'suade I to hae none on't.' And he 'oudden, 
bless'ee ! not if you was to gie un ever so ! 

Wull, my brother Jim, he kneowed this o' course, an' he do most 
in general ax veyther an' mother an' aal on us to come to zupper wi' 
he about Christmas time— he wur alius vuny good for anything o* 
that— an* laas' year aal on us had a zot down to zupper, an' ther wur 
a girt pie at Jim's end, an' Sarah her had a piece o' biled bif— ur wur 
'twer mutton I caan't rightly mind— wuver dwon*t meak no odds as 
I kneows on which twer— an' Jim he zes to veyther, * Veyther, which 
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be & gwain to hae, «ome o' this here pic ur some o' thick biled Lif as 
Salij got down totber eod?' An' Tcyther lee, ' Wbat's the pie 
made on then?' An' Jim he zes, "Tea mutton, yunnit, Sally ?' 'Aw,' 
zCB reyther, ' I wnr alius lei'bU vond o' mutton pie, an' oar Miiry lier 
never 'oon't gie I none on't at whoam.* 

Zo veyther he bod a plate vuU on't, an' a begun a gettin' thi« yer 
pie into un at a Itrriblt rate, an' when a done, Jim lea, 'What he 
gwain at now, veyther ? Wull'ee channge yer mind an' hae Bome o' 
tother ■? ' ' No.' zes veyther, ' I'll hae some more o' thuck pie. I caals 
it ODCommon good. I dwont knaw when I've a teaated anytben as 
I likes better'n thuck pie.' An' a did jijt about enjoy heaself, bless'ee. 

An' when a done, Jim zea, 'Veyther,' a les, 'Do'ee kneow what 
thuck pie wur made on ? ' ' Noa,' zea veyther, ' I dwont, any more'n 
you led ax 'twer meSd o' mutton, didden'ee 9 Let it be whatever 
'tirill, 'twer uncommon good.' 

An' Jim he looki at un zart o' comical, an' a zea, 'Veyther, 'twer 
me&d o' some o' thunk Hoatilian meat as yon zed as nobody shudden 
'snade'ee to yeat none on ! ' 

An' zimmin to 1 veyther's feace turned zart o' aal colours, and a zea. 
' Lawk a maasey ! dwon'ee tell 1 that, ur 1 shall drow'l aal up agean \ ' 
Ad' DOne on us dursen ^aay no moi-e to un, a look'd so guiy, we was 
ave^rd as he 'ood. 

But aater 'hout a haaf an hour Jim be zes, ' Veyther, an' how d'ee 
feel now?' An' veyther zes, 'Aw, 'ten better now,' but a zea, ' I thenk,' 
a zea. ' as this here is a gwoin' myther too fur wi' a veyther ! ' 

E. H. G. 



NOTHEN AS I LIKES WUSSEE. 

[Worth WilU; Olyffo Pypard.] 

'Tes alius a caddlin' zart of a job takin' they fat beasties to Swuuin« 
Market, but dall'd if ever I had Buch a doin' wi'em afore a* 1w»r 
islerday. 'Twer thuck thur white-ve^ced un as Measter 1>ought off 
a ole Collinif loas' yer as done it. I'd a nauticed as he wur a p4skili' 
tor'ble as we was a gwain up the hill, an' as zoon ac ivi>r h* ir«*t 
vorright the Red Lion he 'oadden go no funler,— an' thur a wnt Wi 
down in the middle o' the atrit. Thur yun't nothen a* 1 likv« tt««»r''ik 
that, bless'ee ! Tbur be such a sight o' 'nondormentin' eh«p< a 
about thor alius, a body eaan't bide quiet nohow ^r lh«'ir nu _ 
And then if 'ee ses ana word to 'em thoy puis '« in Ik* .^W*, 
that's wn«eni' ul ont ! Thuck girt gsapu* Rill WilViw .>m«* ^ 



^— that's wniHrn 
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an' a begun a laafin' at I, an' a axed war Td a alep on the rwoad laas' 

night.— Dall'd if I hadden a mine to ha' gien he what-for thur-right, 

if 't hadden a bin fur the narration as they'd a made on't. A wur 

alius a terrible voolhardj zart of a chap, an' I niver coudden away wi' 

a lot o' that 'oondermentin*. Simmin to I I'd zooner walk ten mile 

roun' than hae to stan up in 'Ootton strit like a vool wi' they chaps 

a terrifyin' on'ee. 

E. H. G. 

PUTTEN' UP TH' BANNS. 

[South WUts: ^^Uton.] 

Wen Zal Slatter coorteed Jim Bleak he wur under carter, an' she 
wur maid a ael wuk up at Hill Varm. Zoo thay 'greed ta putt up tha 
banns unbeknown to their measter an' missus. Wen Varmer corned 
out a chirch thic Zundy a gooes straight inta kitchen wur Zal wur 
cookin' a girt laig a mutten var dinner, an a zaays, *Zal,' a zaays, 
* Wur that thee an' Jim I yeard caaPd whoam bit now ? ' * I 'specs 
'twur, measter/ zaays ZaL * Why, wat in tha wordle diss thee want 
ta get married var ? Hassen a got a good whoam, a good bade ti^ 
sleep on ? an' a good laig a mutten ta zet down to wen bist 'ungiy ? ' 
' eece, measter,' zaays Zal, ' I knaas ael that, bit did 'ee ever know 
a wench as hooden gie up a laig o' mutten var a whole man ? ' 

E. Slow. 
THE CANNINGS VAWK. 

[North Wilts : Olyffo Pypard.] 

I niver wur at Cannin's but once as I knaws on, an' that wur when 
Mr. Jones wur alive. I went awver wi' he to Cannin's Yeast. I mind 
thur wur a lot on 'em thur from Ca'an [Calne] as wur a tellin' up zuch 
tales as was never about the Cannin's vawk. The' tell'd I as zome on 
'em got up the Church tower, and dunged that thur — what is it ? — 
a-top o' the tower, to make un grow as big as the spire. I never 
he-ard tell o' zuch a thing ! Should 'ee iver thenk as 'twer true ? An' 
the' tell'd I as 'twem't but a vuiiy veow years ago as zome on 'em 
hired as ther wur a comut ur what 'ee caals ut, to be zeed in 'Vize 
market-place, an' pretty nigh aal Cannin's went in thur to zee un, 
an' niver thought o' lookin' to zee wur they cudden zee un at whoam. 
What some girt stups they must a bin ! An' thur wur a cooper ur 
zummat o' that, as cudden putt th' yead into a barr*l ; an' a tell'd he's 
bwoy to get inside and howld un up till he'd a vastened un. An' 
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when a done llie bwo; hollered out droo the bung bawl. ' How be I 
to get out, veyther ? '— That bit tichled 1, blesi'ee ! nioor'n aal on t ! 
Arterwftrds one on 'em axed I if thur wurden o. Canain's girl in aarvioe 
at oar place ; an' I zea ■ I b'lieve as 'tea,' An' a zea, ' Do'ee iver zoa 
Saa I lo she ? ' An' I zea ' Noa, vur why should I «aay Biia ! to she ? ' 
An' a zes 'Tou should alius zaay Baal to a body aa cornea vrom 
Cannin's.' ■ Wull," 1 aes, ' I ahudden like to zaay Saa ! to any body 
wi'out I know'd the hlboq on't.' An* then a tell'd 1 sm the' had a 
tiddlin' lamb as wur ter'ble dickey, im' the' putt un into th' o-ven, to 
kip nn warm' an' shut un in an' forgot aal about un, an lef un in 
tliur. An" when the' awpened the o-ven agean a wur rawated droo I 
— Wnll, I come whoam, an' niver thought nothen more on't tur a 
lenth o' time, till one daay as 1 wur a workin' in the garden, measter 
an' miaeua wur out, an' the girls come out an' begun a 'oondermentin' 
an' terrifyin' I. An' aal at once thin yer ahot into my mind, an' 
I looks up at the cook an' I ses, ' Baa !' But her didden take no 
nauticR, an' a went on chatterin'. An' I zes " Baa ! ' agean. An' that 
put her pot on, bleae'ec ! at a terrible rate, an' she zea to 1. ' Who bo 
you'- aheies, — 'toiaay Bna/ to I?' An' wi' that they boath on 'em 
went auf in-a-doors, an' they niver come a meddljn' wi' I agean fur 
a long whiles. 

E. H. G. 



LUNNON AVORE ANY WIFE. 

[NorUi Wllta: Clyfle Pypard.) 

Thur'i our Bill, 'anaw— I had a main job to get he to gwoa. He bin 
a walkin' wi' thnck ginger-headed wench o' Smith'a— a wur terrible 
took up wi' she a bit back, an' her bin a 'suading be to putt up the banns, 
A never xed nothen to 1 about ut, m't I never zed nothen to he not afore 
laas' Vriday wick, an' then there wur a word or two, and I zea to un, 
' What's thee want wi' a wife ? Thee's got no more 'casion wi' a wife 
than a twoad baa wi' a zide-pawket '— I zea — ' an' ef thee'ae be 
a-gwain lo hae ahe thee can plaae theeself, but thee ahasn't never 
hannel narra pehny piece o' mine ef thee does 1 An' ther'a Shuaan'e 
brother-law up a Lunnon, as bev a axed the' litntu to gwo up. an' he'd 
vine the* a pleace wur the' meds't do well.— Why dwon't 'ee teak an" 
gwo, 'itid o' loppettin' about at wboam wi' a wench as yun't narra 
uiOMol o' good fur checae-makin' nur nothen eliie 'cejit 'tea to look 
vine in thuck new bat o' ahis'n"?'— Them was my words to un, an' lie 
wor lart o' dubous wur a'd gwo ur wnr a 'oodden : but I aticks it into 
on as Lunnon wer far afore any wife, let ut be who 'twill. An' ko 
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a zed a 'oodden bide jer no longer, fur ef a did her*d never let un gwo. 

An' a started awf thur-right, an' I han't a hired from un wur a likes 

it or wur a dwon*t. 

E. H. G. 



KITCHIN' TH' INFLUENZY. 

[North TJrats.] 

Our Jess wur cwoortin* Polly : 

Her gwoed an' kitched th' plague. 
*Zo cwoortin's wusser'n volly,' 
Zes Jess, ' an' I'll renage ! ' 

Zes Polly, ' Dang thee buttons ! 

Thee gwo an' blaw thee's nause! 
Zo zhure as zhip be muttons, 

Th' dain be in thee's claus ! ' 

Martal aveard wur Jesse, 

An' tuk an' hiked it whoam. 
* Bin in my claus 'tes,' zes 'e, 
' I'll make a bonvire aw'm ! ' 

Zo off a zoon tuk aal claus, 

Vrom sankers up ta zmock, 
Vur weskit, cwoat an* smaal- claus. 

An' putt 'em in a cock. 

Jess wur a vool, but Lawksies ! 

Thur's zights aw'm wusser'n he ! 
It minds I o* Guy Vawks's, 

Thuck vire o' he's to zee! 

'Twur down in veyther's archet, 

A gashly smother 'twur, 
Vor when you comes to search it, 

Thur be a zim to vur ! 

But 'twem't no zart o' use on't, 

A zoon beginned to sneeze- 

An' when I hires moor news on't, 

I'll tell'ee how a he's ! 

G. E. D. 
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A Bibliography of Worke relatlns to WiltB or 
iUastratiDg its Dialeot. 

Most of the works comprised in the following list have lately 
been mud through, and compared with our own Glossary, and 
references to many of them will be found in the foregoing 
pages. Some may contain a more or less comprehensive Wilt- 
shire Glossary ; others only ft few words. Some belong abso- 
lutely to our own county ; others merely to the same group of 
dialects. But all are of value as bearing on the subject The 
Berks, Dorset, Gloucester, Hants, and Somerset Glossaries of 
course contain a large proportion of words and uses that are 
either absolutely identical with oura, or vary but slightly there- 
from, while such works as Amaryllis, Dark, Letfice Lisle, and 
Jonathan Merle on the one side, and Old Country Words and 
English Plant-names on the other, are full of examples and 
illustrations of the South-Westem Folk-speech, Even whore 
their scene is laid somewhat outside the borders of Wilts 
itself, the dialect, with but trifling alterations, would pass 
as ours. 



S, Editha, sive Chronicon VHodunmse, im Wiltshire Dialekt, aus 
MS. Cotton. Faustina B iii. Herausgegeben von C. Horst- 
VANN. Heilbronn: Gebr. Henniiiger, 1883. A handy 
reprint of this fifteenth century Chronicle. 

Parochial Antiquities attempted in the Hiatoiy of Anibroseden, 
Burcester, and adjacent parts in Oxford and Bucks. By 
Bishop Kennett, 1695. Reprinted 1816 and 1818. Con- 
tains a few Wilts words. See Fit^e Reprinted Glossaries. 
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Lansdoume MSS., 935-1042, British Museum. By Bishop 
ELennett. Also contain some Wilts words. 

The Natural History of Wiltshire. By John Aubrey. ( 1 656-9 1 \ 
Edited by John Bbitton. London, 1847. 

Wiltshire : tJie Topographical Collections of John Auhrey. (1659- 
70). Edited by Bev. John Edward Jackson. London and 
Devizes, 1862. 

Other fjoorks and MSS. hy John Auhrey. 

Collection of a few Provincial Terms used in North Wilts. An 
eighteenth century MS. Vocabulary, fully dealt with in 
Appendix II as Cunnington MS. 

A Provincial Glossary. By Francis Grose. Second edition, 
1790. Out of the twenty-eight words which Britton marks 
as given in Grose, only the following are credited to Wilts 
in this edition : — Allemang, Carriage^ Cantankerous, Dewsiers, 
Drouming-bridge, Budge, Grom or Groom, Huff, Leer, Lowle- 
eared. Quirking, Rudderish, and Wasset-man. The remainder 
(Aneust, Axen, Beet, Bochant, Daddock, More, Quamp, Quarr, 
QuiU, Quqp, Skiel, Sleepy, Tail-ends, TaXtet, and Tid) are not 
there assigned to Wilts ; but as Britton may very possibly 
have found them so localized in the revised 1811 edition, 
which we have not had an opportunity of consulting, we add 
(G.) to the whole of them, on his authority. 

General View of the Agriculture of tJie County of Wilts, with 
ohscrvations on the means of its improvement. By Thomas 
Davis of Longleat, Steward to the Marquess of Bath. Lon- 
don, 1794. An Agricultural Report or Survey, afterwards 
much enlarged. The author died in 1 807. 

General View of the Agriculture of Wiltshire. Drawn up for the 
consideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Im- 
provement. By Thomas Davis. London, 1809. New 
editions, 181 1 and 181 3. An enlarged and revised reprint 
of the Agricultural Report, edited by the Author's son. Con- 
tains an interesting Glossary of Agricultural Terms, arranged 
under subjects, as Soils, Bam Process, Implements, &c., at 
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pp. 258-268; also a few addition&l words in tJie body of 
tbe work. 

Arcfueoloffieat Seview, March, 1888, voL i. No, i, pp. 33-39. 
Contains a reprint of Davis's Glossary, with notes by Pro- 
fessor Skeat. rearranged alphabetically, a few words and 
phrases being omitted as general or legoL 

Some Sji&^imens of the Provincial Diakrt of South Wiltshire. By 
'Majik.' Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1814, vol. uuviii, 
p. 114. Noted in the Pre&ce to Five Be^nied Glossaries. 
See Appendix III, 

A Tt^iographical and llisUmcal Description of the Counlff of Witts. 
By John Britton. London, N.D, [1814 ?J, Vol. xv of ' T/w 
Beauties of England.' 

The Beauties of Wiltsiiire, displayed in Statistical, Historical, 
and Descriptive Sketches, &c. By John Britton. 3 vols. 
London, 1801-1825, Vol, iii contains a list of Proimriul 
Words of WUlshire and the adjaeent Counties, pp. 369-3R0. 
See Appendix II. 

Five Reprinted Glossaries. Edited by Professor Skeat, Eng. 
Dialect Soey., 1879. Contains (a) Wiltshire Words, from 
' Britton's Beauties of Wiltshire,' 1825; compared mth 'Akcr- 
man's Glossary' 1841, a few words being added from tho 
Monthly Magazine, &e. (6) Diakctal Words, from ' Kenncll's 
Parochial Antiquities, 1695.' 

A Glossary of Ptwincial Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire. 
By John Yonoe Akerman. London, 1842, An unaokiinw- 
ledgod enlargement of Britton's Word-list. Sou Five Jti'iH-lntrd 
Glossaries. 

Wiltshire Talcs. By J, Y, Akebhah. London, 1853. 

Spring-tide: or the Angler and his Friendn. By J, V. AKmiHAn. 
London, 1850, Contains many WilUliir.. lUi.l ^V^«I i.r 
Englund words. 

A Dictionaifi of Arehain arul I'moinrial WnfiU, lly I, ■*, 
IIalliwell. London, 1S46, Ac. 

Dictionary of Obsolete and I-nmrfial I'liii/ll'h K^ tthttlU 
Wriqht. London. 1857, tea. 
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The Song of Solomon in the Wiltshire Dialecty as it is spoken in 
the Northern Division. By Edward E^e. Circa i860. 
Privately printed for Prince L. Lucien Bonaparte. 

Content : or the Day Labourer's Tale of his Life. By Mrs. Pen- 
RUDDOCKE, Fyiield Manor House, Wilts. Salisbury, i860. 

Peasant Life in the West of England, By P. G. Heath. 

1872-80. 

FabeUae Mostellariae : or Devonshire and Wiltshire Stories in 
Verse, London and Exeter, 1878. 

Rhymes of the Wiltshire Peasantry, and other Trifles, By Edward 
Slow. Salisbury, 1874. 

Wiltshire Rhymes: a Series of Poems in the Wiltshire Dialect 
By Edward Slow. London and Salisbury, 188 r. Also 
Third edition, 1885. 

Wiltshire Rhymes, Fourth Series. By Edward Slow. Salis- 
bury and Wilton, 1889. Contains a Glossary of about 200 
words, pp. 9-14. 

Glossary of Wiltshire Words, Compiled by Edward Slow. 
Wilton, 1892. Contains about 900 words, of which a few 
are of special interest. 

WorJcs of Richard Jejferies : — 

A Memoir of the Goddards of North Wilts, 1873. ^^ Game- 
Tceeper at Home, 1878. WQd Life iff a Southern County, 

1879. The Amateur Poacher, 1879. Greene Feme Farm, 

1880. Hodge and his Masters, 1880. Round about a Great 
Estate, iSSo, Wood Magic, iSSi, Bevis, 1S82. TheLife 
of the Fields, 1884. The Dewy Mom, 1884. The Open 
Air, 1885. Amaryllis at the Fair, 1887. Field and 
Hedgerow, 1889. TJie Toilers of the Field, 1892, &c, &c 

The Eulogy ofRklmrd Jefferies. By Walter Besant. 1888. 

Some un-noted Wiltshire Phrases, By Rev. W. C. Plender- 
LEATH. Wilts Archaeological Magazine, vol. xxii p. 107. 

Wiltshire Archaological and Natural History Magazine, All 
vols. 
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History of the Mamir and Ancient Barony of Castle Combe in the 
county of Wilts, &c., &c. By G. Poulett Scbope. Pri- 
vately printed, 1852, 

Records of Chippenham, relating to the Borough from its Incor- 
poration by Queen Mary to its Reconstruction by Act of 
Parliament, 1889. &c., So. By Fbedebick II Goldmev. 



Sarum Diocesan Gazette, Annual Reports of Flower-classes, by 
Mr. H0B8ET and Mr, Tatom, 

The ilovxring Plmts of Wilts. By Rev. T. A. Preston. Pub- 
lished by Wilts Arch. Society. 1888. 

The Birds of Wiltshire. By Kev. Auhed C. Smith. London 
and Devizes, 1887, Reprinted from Wilts Arch. May. 

Glory : a Wiltshire Story. By Mrs. G. Linn^us Bakkh. Lon- 
don, i876(?). New edition, 1892. Scene partly laid in 
and round Marlborough. 

On the Upper Thames. By Miss E. Boyeb-Bhown. Leisui-e 
Hour, August, 1893. Contains many words belonging to 
the Castle Eaton and Marston Malzey district. 

A Dictionary of English Plant-names. By James Britten and 
RoBEBT Holland. E. D. S. 1878-86. A very valuable 
work, containing a small number of Wilts names, mostly 
from sources already referred to. The whole of the Plant- 
names in our Glossary have been sent to Mr. Britten from 
time to time, for use in the Supplement which he is now 
preparing. 

English Dialects— their Soutids and Homes. By A. J. Ellis. 
E. D. S, 1890. Contains some remarks at pp. ?4-29 on 
Wilts, with specimens of dialect from Christian Malford and 
Chippenham, accompanied by a rendering into Glossic. 

A Glossary of Berkshire Words ami rhrases. By Major B. 
LowsLET. E. D. S. 1 888. 

Upton-on-Seiati Wortis awl Phrases. By Rev, Robebt Lawson, 
E. D. S. 18H4. A reprint of Ins smaller Glossary, which 
originally appeared in The Nation in the Parish, by Mrs. 
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The Dialed of the West of England, particularly Somersetshire, 
By James Jennings. 1825. Second edition, revised and 
edited by Bey. James K. Jennings. London, 1869. 

JPoems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect, By Eev. William 
Barnes. Glossary, pp. 459-467, edition 1888. 

Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 1863-86. By Eev. William 
Barnes. Also the additional Word-lists published by him 
from time to time in the Dorset County Chfvniele. 

Natural History, Folk Speech, and Superstitions of Dorsetshire, 
By J. S. Udal. a paper read before the Dorset Field Club 
at Dorchester, in February, 1S89, containing a Glossary, 
which was given in full in the report in the local papers at 
the time. 

A Glossary of Dialed ^ Archaic Words us^ in the County of 
Gloucester, By J. D. Robertson. Edited by Lord Moreton. 
E. D. S. 1890. 

A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases, By the Rev. Sir 
William H. Cope. E. D. S. 1883. 

A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialed, By Rev. W. D. Parish. 
Lewes. 1875. 

On tlie Dialects of Eleven Southern and SouthrWestem Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects. By 
Prince Loins Lucien Bonaparte. E. D. S. 1877. 

On tJie Survival of Early English Words in our present Dialects, 
By Rev. Richard Morris. E. D. S. 1876. 

Old Country and Farming Words, By James Britten. E. D. S. 
1880. Contains extracts from the following volumes, 
among which may be found a few additional Wilts words, 
as well as much information on our agricultural terms : — 

Ellis, William. The Modem Husbandman, 1750. 
Reports of the Agricultural Survey, 1 793- 1 8 1 3. 
Lisle, Edward. Observations in Husbandry, 1757. 
WoRLiDGE, J. Didionarium rusticum, 1681. 
Annals of Agriculture, 4'C' * 7^4- 1 8 1 5. 
Morton, John C. Cyclopcedia of Agriculture, 1863. 
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Folk'Etymdlogyy a Dictionary of Verbal Corruptions, ^c. By Rev. 
A. Smtthe Palmeb. London, 1882. 

Lettice Lisle. By Lady Verney. 1870. Contains much ex- 
cellent Hants talk. 

The New Forest : its History and its Scenery. By J. R Wise. 
London, 187 1. Glossary, pp. 279-288, also words in text 

Jonathan Merle : a West Country story of the times. By 
Elisabeth B. Bayly. 1890. Affords many good illustra- 
tions of words used in Wilts, as the two following works 
also do. 

TessoftheUUrherviUes. By Thomas Hardy. 1891. 

The Story of Dick. By Major Gambier Parry. 1892. 

Dark : a Tale of the Down Country. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 
London, 1892. The scene is laid in Berks, just over the 
borders, but the dialect, which is excellently done, is to all 
intents and purposes that of North Wilts. 

A History of Marlborough College during Fifty Years. By 
A. G. Bradley, A. 0. Champneys, and J. W. Baineb. 
London, 1893. 

John Darkens Sojourn in the Cotteswolds and elsewhere. By S. S. 
BucKMAN. 1890. 

The Scouring of the White Horse. By Thomas Hughes. 1858. 
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Cunnington MS, 

Among the various books and word-lists which we have 
consulted during the progress of this work, by no means the 
least interesting is the manuscript containing a Collection of 
a few Provincial Terms used in North WiltSj believed to have 
been compiled about the middle of last century, which was 
kindly lent us by its present owner, Mr. William Cunnington, 
and is here frequently referred to as Cunnington MS, 

This valuable relic was at one time in the possession of 
Mr. J. Britton, as is proved by the notes in his early handwriting 
on the outer leaves, and was evidently the source to which he 
was indebted for some portions of his 1825 Glossary (in the 
Beauties of Wilts, vol. iii), the very peculiar wording and spelling 
of some of its paragraphs having been transferred direct to his 
pagea It must, however, have been in his hands at a much 
earlier date than 1825, as one or two of the notes appear to 
have been made at the time he was collecting materials for the 
1 8 14 volume on Wilta 

Not only has it afforded us several hitherto un-noted words, 
which Mr. Britton himself had passed over, possibly because 
even in his own time they were already grown obsolete, but 
it has also enabled us to clear up several doubtful points, and 
especially to show how, by a very simple misreading of the 
MS., from the easily identified sprawny (a variant of sprunny) 
was evolved that mysterious * ghost- word* sprawingj which 
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has ever siuce misled our glossary- makers, each ooe having 
seemingly taken it on the faith of his immediatfr predecessor. 

The Vocahuhiry, whith we here reproduce verbaiini el literatim, 
consists of ten quarto pages, the first two of which are covered 
with notes in pencil and ink, in at least four different hands, 
partly archseological and topographical, and partly relating to 
dialect words in Wilts and elsewhere. It is written in an 
extremely legible old liand, with a few additions and interlinea- 
tions in other hands, and contains about one hundred words 
and phrases, of which we owe just two-thirds to the original 
compiler, who is supposed to have been a North Wilts clergy- 
man. If eo, it is probable that his very characteristic hand- 
writing could readily be identified by any one who was familiar 
with our last-century parish registers. 

The interlineations have been made at different dates and 
in different hands, across, chit, clout, gallered, hire, hitch, mtn-ett, 
shirk off, sUkIc away, skiUiti, stoioi, stole, thick and thuck, VKm't, 
with the numerals at the end, being in pencil, two or three 
of them having been inked over at some time or other; while 
arran, clavty, clap to, dcspenl, don-se. hit, nan, plye, ratlte, sproipnj, 
tlie definition of thick and thuck, tan, tag, licit, and vuddels, are 
in ink, and mostly in a much larger and somewhat peculiar 
bond. The pencilling is now almost entirely obliterated. 

The MS. was given by Mr. Britton to Mr, Cunnington, with 
other books and papers, many years ago, and its existence 
appears to have been unknown until we called attention to it 
in the Wilts ArrJitBological Magaeine, vol. xxvi. p. zg;^. 



[Writing inliirli/ 
f'orabiitaiT/,] 



Front page of Cover. 

• II p'm-il. in Mr. Britlon't hand, e.rc«pt the tronl 



XXII. 107. Broad Hinton. Vic. Mr. Hume of Salisby late 
Vicar a manor well immense depth, abt 10 ma to draw Some 
of the GlanviUes buried here. Old monk [? tomb] of thia family 
one of these Ob wrrote on Witches— all chalk large crane 
wheel, room for 3 men. 
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Vocabulary. 

[Here two lines of writing, probably the name and address of the cam- 
piUr, have been scratched completely otU with a penknife!\ 

See Ascough's Index [Here another 

word now illegible.] 

[Here a rough sketch, marked Spring, probably relating to the above well,] 



Inside of Cover. 

Main sprack — for lively — Wilts 
Information in Bowels — 
Obliterate Scoolmaster — 
Mandy — saucy — Wilts 

[These four lines are in a more recent hand, on a slip gummed in.] 

Werrutting teazing 

Thick for that 

direction ^'You must go all a skew thick vield there & 
then all a thirt tother & then looky one way & pointy another 
wool ye now 

Anticks — main — mandy 

[These are in the same large, slightly feminine-locking hand as some of 
the interlineations in the word-list.] 

Enked is avaricious, wretched, from whence we have perhaps 
a term in English of unked ; disagreeable, melancholy, tiresome. 
In Oxfoi'dshire every thing unpleasant is unked. 

From the Persian. 

Kudge a cup or patera found here Horsley p. 330. 

[These are on a slip gummed in, in Mr. Britton's own hand.] 
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The Vocabulary itself. 

COLLECTION OF A FEW PROVINCLAlL TERMS 
USED IN NORTH WILTS. 

Page 1. 
Arran for either 

Aorass 

* All a^hoh ' — awry — not square, strait or even — 

Beet — To heet — is to supply fire with fewel 

Brow — the opposite of Tough — Substances that will easily 
break 

Burrow— Shelter from Wind — generally applied to some Low 
Place in a field where some neighbouring hillock breaks the 
force of the gale 

Caddie a term variously applied, but in all cases significant 
of Confusion or embai*assmt To be in a Caddie — to be in 
disorder — to be embarrassd with business — "Dont Caddie 
me — dont teaze me — don't confuse me — * a cadling fellow ' 
a wrangler a shifting, & sometimes an unmeaning character 

Clavey — Chimney Piece 

Cham — to Chew — 

Clap to the Door shut the Door. 

Page 2. 

Chism — to germ — Seed is said to chism when it discovers the 
first appearance of germination 

Chit — to spring — leaves are coming out. 

Cleet — a Patch whereby an utensil is repaird — to cleet to 
mend by a patch put on, & sometimes to Strengtn by 
bracing etc 

Clum — To Clum a thing — is to handle it Roughly boisterously 
or indecently 

Q 2 
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Clyten A term applied to express an unhealthy appearance, 
particularly in Children — a Clyten an unhealthy Child 

Clout a blow 

Clytenish. To look Clytenish to Look pale & sickly 

Dain — disagreeable effluvia — generally applied to Those Scents 
which are Supposed to convey infections ie " Dont go to 
near that man ; he has lately had the Small Pox & the dain 
may be in his 

Desperd very as desperd fine etc 
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Cloths still " 

D^mmil — Heavy, dull — a term variously applied — but in all 
cases signifies the reverse of sprightly or Brilliant 

Dowse — a Blow 

Dtmch — The Common term for Deaf 

Dnnch Dumplin — a Dumplin made of flower and water only — 
boild hard & eaten hot with Butter — 

Dar, ^ to be struck in a Dar/ to be astonishd or Confounded 

Flick or flitch — i e To be flitch with one,' is to be familiar or 
intimate 

Gullered to be astonished, frightened, as lie gdUered me 

Gktbbom — a term always applied to Buildings to denote Large- 
ness without Convenience & Comfort— a gabbom Room or 
house signifies a place Large cold and comfortless 

Olox a term applied to denote the motion or Sound made by 
Liquids when movd about in a barrel or other vessel not 
full as 
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for instance, " Fill the Barrel full John or else it will glox in 
Carriage " — 

Olutch — To Glutch, to swallow — the act of Swallowing — i e — 
He glutchd hard that is he swallowd with difficulty 



Hit to stiike 

Hm a o ii — To Hjboo a Penon k Ur Mioftd w iDcatt«Efir l.^m — 

Harl — a Had — Somctlim^ cntaoi^ad — ^Hk bszr k ^ ia a Imri 
— ie knotted — mieaiiibeid 
imvle 

To harl — to enUngle 

Hire for hear — Doot hint 60 ikh Amt 

Hatch a small d<M>r or ^sbe — fftttet^br ^^Ikid tc/ tLe half 
doors frequent in Shof« 

Heft — ^weig^t — ^ie what hA » ^aa Pan>d j« what v^n^i 
IB it — (pohapa a eootnction of Lffarj'V^gi^iity 

Hike To hike c^ — to sneak avar ^ti^jiM^aMr 

Hitch — monthlj Agents 

Howe — ^Pranonneed Broad and Ix«tg Ho^/v or Hau^/tr— T</ 
be in a hauow — io he anxioos 

Hewed for — provided for — taken ear& of— a figuntir^ ^xpr^if^ 
sion tindoubtedl J derrred fruoD tii»e term 
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made use of by Shepherds in dnrmf^ ^AU^lw^ ^ tMuutMUJftH 

their floeks, i e Ho ho — ho-ho 
Hop a boota a term applied to small appU? I>umpJiii^ iiiAuio 

of one apple enclosd in a Paat^ of fU/ur ^ U/iM 
Hudgy — thick dnmsey 
Kitch — to Kitch or Ketch— to congeal— oils anJi/uJ fni ^''. um 

said to catch or kitch when they grow c^>ld tfhoupr^t i^t 

congeal 
Ker& TAftiinflft — Layers or cUstLyinipi of KHrib Tiirf Uny ^f. 
I«ear — empty — a Lear Stomach, a Htoma^Ji waijiiiig ftt^ni 
Lew — To get in the Lew — is to get in a pW^^ HlMrlt^fi'^i^i hnin 

the wind — (perhaps derivd from tl^; Sea l^UruHn hnt ) 

Lewth warmth — 'Hhis Coat has no Lc'Wtti in it" in U Imia 
no warmth 
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Limp a thing is said to be Limp when it has Lost its accus- 
tomed Stiffness 

Limber — Slender — or Rather a thing Long & bending 
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Mandy pronouncd Long — frolicksome — Impudent — Showy 

Miff — offence — to take a miff — to be offended 

Mothery or Muthery Beer, vinegar &c are said to be mothery 
when white Particles of fust float in it — Perhaps a Corruption 
of muddy or muddery — 

Most-in-deal — in general — mostly — (example) ** where do you 
Live now ? ' — why at Devizes, most in deal, but sometimes 
at Warminster — 

Muxen Dung heap. 

Newst — Newst or anewst Signifies nearly — what is it a Clock? — 
a newst One. which of the two is oldest ? — They are newst 
of an age. which of those things are best ? they are a newst 
alike — In the Latter example however the more usual reply 
would be " they are anewst of a newstness " 

Nitoh — a Burthen, as a Nitch of wood a nitch of Straw a Nitch 
of hay &c. — ^* He has got a nitch " i. e. he is Drunk, he has 
got as much Liquor as he can carry — 

Plye to bend as the Poker is plied — 

Nan P — What do you say 

Quilt To Quilt a term used almost exclusive of any other to 
denote the act of Swallowing when performd 
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in the usual & natui-al way — the term Glutch being rather 
descriptive of a difficulty in doing it or the doing it with 
labour 

Bowney — thin, uneven — generally applied to Cloth 

Biimple — to Rumple is to press a thing, particularily 
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Rathe — early in tli« morning 

)i garment, so as to make it appear promiscuously wrinklwl 
— or tumbled 

Rubble— universally ua'd for RubbUb — 

Bhewent a Piece of Cloth ia suid to be— shewent — when it is 
evenly wove & not Rowey — it is also applied in other Cuses 
brit always to denote n thing Level & oven— to Look 
She went, is to Look demure 

Shim Thia word ia rather of OlocBsterahire but it is never- 
theless in use on the North Border of wilts, & ia a Corruption 
or Contraction perhaps of Seeming — Ex. gra — Ho is a fine 
fellow Shim- — or lie is, Shim, a fine fellow means that tlie 
person spoken of is apparently a fine fellow 

Skillin— a shed 

Shog — Shog & jog — words nearly of the same import & Sigiiily 
to move off degradedly — to slink or shirk away 

Shirk off 

Sleaaey— thin— Slight— generally applied to Cloth Silks &c. 

Slink aws; 

Slox to waste a thing, or pilfer it — " Slosd away " wasted oi' 
ptlferd 
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Stowl — a root— gi«at stow! 

Spraok — Lively— bright quick a main sprack child 

Stole — when trees, are buddg— trees 

Sultedge a term applied to describe a Coarse apron much worn 
by the poor Women & which they always describe by the 
term a Sultedge apron 

Swingeing- violent— great — forcible 

Sprawny a Sweetheart [Misread as Sprawing by Britton.] 

Tack a shelf— put it on the tack— i e put it on the Shelf -How 
many tacks ai'e there in the Pantry i. e. how many Shelves 

Teft — to teft a thing is to judge of its weight by taking it in 
the hand i e^what Heft do you think this Bundle is — I dont 
know Let's teft it— i e let me take it in my hand 
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Thic & Thnck this ft that — as thic vra this way 

Tine — to kindle — to tine a fire is to Light a fire, — to tine 
a Candle — to Light a candle 

Tine to fence to tine in a piece of waste ground is to enclose 
it with a fence of wood or quickset 

Tining fences of Wood either Brushwood Pales or a Hedge 

Ton Chimney 

Page 9. 
Tag to tease to torment 

Todge — a thick Consistency — Thick as Todge gruels. Soups, etc, 
made unpleasantly thick 

Twit — to upbraid 

Twire — to Look at a thing wistfully or Critically ** How he 
twir'd at her — i e. how wistfully he Look at her ' — Common 
Phrase 

Vuddels a spoilt Child 

Vinny mouldy — Vinney Cheese, is mouldy Cheese — properly 
it denotes anything tinted — not with a black or Rotten — but 
with a whitish or blue mould — very common Phrase 

Unkerd or Unkert — Lonely or Solitary — an unkert house 
a Lone house — an unkert place a Solitary place — ^very 
Conmion phrase 

Weeth tough Soft pliable — 

Yat a gate — yat Post, a gate Post 

Wont for Will not 

dree vour vive zix s 

N.B. In north wilts it may be remarkd that the formation 
of the Plural by affixing en to the Noun is almost universal as 
house housen Pease Peasen Wench wenchen — almost as uni- 
versal too is the transformation of the 

Page 10. 

Substantive into an adjective by the same termination as 
a Silken gown a Clothen Coat a Leatheren Shoe an elmen 
Board &c the pronoun Possessive too is formd in the same 
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way as hisn hem Oum theim — the old terms also, thic & thoc 
almost Constantly exclude the expression This & That — There 
is also here a Peculiar mode of forming active verbs from 
Nouns, which are generally in use as apellations for professions 
— take an Example Well Mary, how do you get on in Life ? 
what do you & your family do now to get a Living in these 
times — Wy zur we do aal vind zummut to do— Jan, ye know, 
he do Smithey (work as a smith) Jin the beggist wench do 
spinney the Little one do Lace makey — I do Chorey (go out as 
a Chore Woman) and the two Boys do Bird keepey — ^that is 
One works as a smith — one spins one makes Lace one goes out 
as a Chore woman & two are Birdkeepers which Latter term 
were more to the purpose if expressd Bird frightener or driver 

Show to Ingram-Ellis 
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Monthly Bbsuiiie Wotd-list. 

In the Jiomtkljt Jioffonrnt. Sept 1814, toL xxxtiiL p. 114, 
a short and Tery \m31j jurranged list of Sooth WiHs Words and 
Phrases oceiir& We hare thought it hest to reproduce it hera 
mhatim ti Ut^fratimk^ from the Magazine itsel£ kindly l«it us hy 
Mr. Cimnington. as the account giren of it in the PrefiMe to 
Prcfeasor Skeat*s nE'print <^ Akerman is in some reqpeeis 
slightly inaccurate. Thos^ he omits aU mention c^ Hogo and 
some other words or phrases, while Tatees is misquoted as taiers 
and Thesettm as Tkesntm. The i^marks made on the latter word 
will therefore require some modification. 

Pre&toiy Hote. 

To the Editor of the Jfon/A/jr Magazine, Sir. In conformity 

to your invitation. I send you some specimens of the {Nrovincial 

dialect of South Wiltshire. 

Mark. Juig 23, 181 3. 

The Word-list. 
ThiCj this. 

Thac, that—*- Thacs the way I do do." 

Theseum, these. — ''What are theseum here?" 

Dooke, do you. — *' Hold thy brother, dooke." Or, ** dooke be 
quiet." [Brother is evidently a misprint for bother.] 

Volh folk.—*' Vaut \'ine volks." What fine folks. 
Wuldj world. — **The honestest volk in the wuld." 
Hefi, weight.— "What heft be 'urn?" 
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HisSf Yes. — "Hiss sure, mum." Yes sure, madam. 

Hottsen, house. — " Yan housen." Yonder house. 

A always pronoimced R [=hroad] 

" Send it once this morning, dooke." Send it this morning. 

" I cto know what they he." [=•! don't know] 

" Hamt thee got nareon." Have not you got one. 

" Nice day izzent it? " — ** Yes it is sure." 

Thee and thou for yotf. 

Crockerty, china. — **IVe torn my crockerty." 

Terrible, very. — " Lard ! they he terrihle dear." 

Tom, hroke. 

HogOy smell 

" What a book of clothes " What a large wash. 

Barm, yeast. 

CadcUing, teazing, chattering. 

" Jfud the child up, dooke." Bring up the child hy hand. 

^^Lard, the child's got the white mouth." The child's got the 
thrush. 

Shrammed, perished. — *' I was half shrammed on the downs'." 

Tatees, potatoes. " I do want a gallon of tatees." 

Figged Pudding, plum pudding. 

Handy, near. — Handy ten o'clock. 

Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1 8 1 4. 

* [Here a foot-note is given in the Magazine, but has been obliterated 
in the only copy to which we have access.] 



THE END. 
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